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I. LYCURGUS, AND EDUCATION AMONG THE SPARTANS. 





LYCURGUS. 


Lycurevs, the Spartan lawgiver, lived in the ninth century be- 
fore Christ, the date commonly given him being B. C. 884. Upon 
the death of his brother, Polydectes, king of Sparta, he assumed 
the government as guardian of his son, Charilaus, the future king, 
then unborn, but private enmities soon forced him to self-exile and 
foreign travel. A residence in Crete where the Dorian customs were 
still in full force, revealed its influence upon him in his subsequent 
acts as lawgiver, and he is said to have brought with him from 
Ionia the poems of Homer, which were to become the common 
ground-work of civilization for all Greece. Recalled to Sparta to 
ward off the anarchy which threatened the State, he constructed a 
constitution, with the approval of the Delphic oracle, and obligated 
the citizens to its observance until his return from Delphi whither 
he was going to consult the god respecting its merits. The res- 
ponse being favorable, Lycurgus determined not to return, and is 
reported to have put an end to his life by starvation and to have 
caused his ashes to be thrown into the sea in order that the Spar- 
tans might never be able to bring them home and so free them- 
selves from the vow which they had taken. Both in the laws of 
Lycurgus and in the so called “ Lycurgan Constitution,” his regula- 
tions respecting education hold a prominent place. But the princi- 
ples of Spartan education were, no more than these laws, the inven- 
tion of Lycurgus. Their origin is rather to be found in the tradi- 
tionary customs and practices of the Dorian race; to Lycurgus 
belongs the merit of having given them a permanent form, devel- 
oped them in particular directions, and molded them, thus modi- 
fied, into a well-considered, consistent system, conformable to the 
spirit of the State constitution. It can not, however, be doubted 
that many things, handed down under his name, are of later origin. 
But the fact that it is impossible to distinguish the early from the 
later productions is of little consequence, for through the con- 
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sistency of the system, these additions did but render previous 
principles more practical-and better suited to present wants. The 
principal sources of our information respecting Spartan education 
are Xenophon and Plutarch, though many facts relating to it are 
found scattered through the writings of other Greek authors.* 


EDUCATION AMONG THE SPARTANS. 
The distinguishing characteristic of Spartan education was that 
it was, throughout, an institution of and for the State, determined 
in every particular by the designs, interests, and peculiarities of the 
State. Its object was not the improvement of the man as a man, 
by the general development and harmonious perfecting of his in- 
herent capacities, but simply his training as a Spartan citizen ; it 
was therefore a political system, its ideal of culture corresponding 
With its ideal of Spartan citizenship. So intimately related was it 
to the constitution of the State that no one was fully recogniz- 
ed as a citizen (00g) that had not received this training, and on 
the other hand whoever had shared it, even though born a slave, 
was on that account entitled to admission among the Spartans as a 
new citizen (vsodapcdn¢g). The instruction of all was, therefore, 
without distinction ; individual or special training was unknown. 
The nature of the claims which the State made upon the citizen 
determined what powers should be developed and trained, and 
what methods should be used, and in like manner also what pro- 
pensities of the soul should be left undeveloped or kept under re- 
straint. These claims required them to preserve the liberty of the 
State in its traditional constitutional form and to cherish the power 
of the State in its external relations. Limited in number—scarcely 
exceeding nine thousand in the most prosperous period of the na- 
tion’s history—they had to maintain control over at least twice as 
many political minors, vassals, (the wépioryo) and a far greater num- 
ber of slaves, and at the same time to gain so commanding a posi- 
tion as to be able to defend themselves against the other differently 
constituted States, both Greek and barbarian. No citizen here was 
permitted to have an interest different from that of other citizens 
and of the whole; self must be lost, as it were, in the State; every 
one’s powers must receive the highest possible tension, and every 
one must attain to the highest pitch of political excellence, which 
consisted, on the one hand, in the capacity to govern, as understood 
by the Spartans, and on the other hand, in military efficiency. 





* The following summary is drawn from the manuals upon the antiquities of Greece, by 
Hermann, Schémann, Schwalbe, &c. Hermann has produced a valuable monograph upon 
the “ Antiquities of Lacedemon.” 
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Children were considered the property of the State, and to the 
State belonged the decision whether they should be reared or put 
to death. As soon as born, the child was brought before the oldest 
members of the tribe to which the father belonged, and if found 
of faultless form and of a strong, healthy constitution, permission 
was given for its preservation; but if in any respect deformed or 
weak, it was at their command exposed in a certain glen of Mount 
Taygetus. The children remained only for six years under their 
mothers’ charge, and their training during this time was conducted 
very carefully in accordance with prescribed rules. All tenderness 
was excluded; swaddling clothes were never used; the child was 
often bathed in wine, which was supposed té promote the robust 
development of bodies naturally strong; timid and fretful children 
were not permitted to grow up; and all were habituated at an early 
age to being left alone. , 

Their education, properly so called, commenced with the seventh 
year and was altogether a State matter. The chief control of it 
was intrusted to a special superintendent (the wra:ovéuos,) whose 
office was one of high rank and who was elected from among the 
most esteemed of the old men. Under him were five directors 
(Sidve) who directed and superintended the exercises of the boys. 
This system is seen to be especially characteristic when compared 
with the custom which prevailed among all other Greeks, of com- 
mitting the care of children to slaves. Free men—thus thought the 
Spartans—must be reared by free men. But the efficiency of the 
best instructors is often frustrated by the quiet reaction of their co- 
educators, or as we are wont to say, by the influence of their sur- 
roundings. In Sparta, however, all unauthorized co-educators were 
removed and the boys came in contact with none at all—neither 
slaves nor strangers—but such as were obligated to exert a salutary 
influence upon them. They were under a constant superintendence. 
At the age of seven years they were received into the public insti- 
tutions for education, where they were graded in a military manner 
according to their ages and divided into companies (Sota, or 
dyédou) and these again into sections (fAu.) This gathering of the 
boys together into one large community caused them to feel as 
members of one body, of a State organism having common inter- 
ests. The leaders of the several divisions were chosen from the 
ablest of the young men (éipeves) and had the charge of the ex- 
ercises of their divisions under the superintendence of the directors, 
and restrained all impropriety. But the education of the youth 
was a subject of general interest, and hence all citizens shared in it 
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and each was a representative of the director, with the same official 
rights. Some of the older citizens were probably always present 
during the exercises of the boys, in which case it would be their 
duty to codperate in the execution of the spirit of the laws. By 
this means also a salutary feeling of regard was excited between the 
young and the old, for every citizen would look upon each boy as 
his own son, and the boys would see in every grown person, a 
father. 

The principal means by which education in general was effected, 
were of the simplest nature—the excitement of ambition, and pun- 
ishment. Scarcely even in the schools of the Jesuits has the feel- 
ing of ambition beet employed in the service of education to such 
an extent as was the case in Sparta. The reason is evident; for 
the results of this method are most favorable, if regard be had not 
to the moral worth of the action, nor to the sentiment underlying 
it, nor to the relation of the actor to God, but merely to the value 
or rather the usefulness of the action to the community, and there- 
fore, in Sparta, to the State. The endeavor after distinction above 
others (aisv dpicrsiew xai desipoxov éupevas dAAwv) was an inborn, 
national trait of every Greek, and in Sparta it was especially cher- 
ished. Ambition was with them the spur not merely in youth, but 
even to hoary old age. Honor, high honor awaited the good and 
the brave; shame and ignominy rested upon the evil and cowardly. 
But the love of honor was employed systematically in the cause of 
education. This ambitious feeling at different periods of age was 
made prominent even in the responsive singing at certain festivals. 
The example reported by Plutarch is indicative of this, where the 
old men sung, 

“Once we were men, of strength and courage full,” 
to which the men replied, 
“Such now are we, come, prove us, if ye will,” 
and the boys joined in with 
“Yet time will show us better far than ye.” 


Moreover the exercises of the boys were always greeted with the 
applause or censure of the spectators, and to give these demonstra- 
tions a yet stronger effect, at the public games at which the adult 
youth exhibited their strength and dexterity, it was customary for 
the girls and maidens to sing songs of praise in honor of the 
victors and to receive the conquered with bitter mockery. The 
victors were crowned, according to the general Hellenic custom, 
the real prize consisting of the glory of victory, of which the sim- 
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ple crown was but a token. AA still stronger ambition, perhaps, 
was exerted, at least in the masses, in the following manner. Those 
of the ablest youth were chosen as “ Hippagretai,” (irraypéras) 
each of whom again selected a hundred others, stating in each in- 
stance the reasons for his choice or rejection. It devolved now 
upon the rejected to establish their reputation again, if possible, by 
continued strife and competition with the chosen ones, who main- 
tained their position only by showing themselves to be the ablest. 
For this reason both parties watched carefully for any weak point 
in their opponents, or for any offense against morals or the laws, 
that would expose them to disgrace. Hard battles were often 
fought between them in the ring, in which they were urged on by 
the spectators; but that their passions might not be carried too far 
and as a lesson in self-government, the combatants were required to 
cease the combat as soon as any citizen interfered and spoke the 
word. The relations of friendship, also, which existed betwen the 
older citizens and the youth as required by the laws, were taken 
advantage of as a spur to exertion, and it was considered a disgrace 
not to be chosen as the favorite of some older person. Where 
honor was thus esteemed, every reproach and disgrace must natu- 
rally have been felt so much the more keenly. Yet it fell inexora- 
bly upon all who showed signs of slothfulness or disregard of dis- 
tinction, or acted in an effeminate or cowardly manner. As a 
second means of maintaining good discipline and as a motive for 
correct conduct and reformation, use was made of punishment. The 
chief form of punishment was by blows, though deprivation of 
food was resorted to in rare cases. Flogging played, indeed, a 
strong role in Sparta; it was considered indispensable in the for- 
mation of a frank, manly disposition, and was inflicted for the most 
diverse offenses, both small and great, but in very different degrees 
of severity. All the instructors had the most unlimited power of 
punishment, from the “paidonome” to the assistants among the 
youths, including also all the citizens. It was inflicted immediately 
upon the commission of the offense, but only by certain youths 
chosen for the purpose (ua¢ayépope,) who were always present with 
whips. Complaints on account of punishments received were 
never permitted, and if a boy complained at all to his father of 
having been handled too severely by any one, he was sure of the 
consolation of another sound beating. The elders also never per- 
mitted themselves to find fault with one of the eipeves in presence of 
the boys, for carrying his punishment too far. This was always 
done in private that their authority might not be weakened and the 
full efficacy of punishment be preserved. 
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A distinction is always to be drawn between moral, physical or 
gymnastic, and intellectual culture. In the system of Spartan edu- 
cation the three in fact essentially exist, and in mutual intimate 
relation form the above described ideal of a training whose prin- 
ciples are drawn from politics. Moral culture is most generally 
controlled by its political importance, though noble ideas and im- 
portant truths ever lie at its foundation; but, in truth, if Spartan 
| virtues be measured by the standard of true morality, they will be 
found, as Augustine keenly yet truly remarked, to be but brilliant 
viees. The foundation of a civil morality was rightly considered 
to be a firm manly will, In this principle we may distinguish a 
negative and a positive side. The strength of the will depends 
upon man’s power of self-government. In its negative aspect, it 
averts whatever restricts freedom and debases man to be the slave 
of any immoral influence; the positive side consists in the con- 
formity of the individual will to a superior moral power—in its 
conformity to law. For the Spartans, this higher power was the 
law of the State, the will of the State; and in both directions 
Spartan education wrought its work excellently. The government 
of man over himself consists especially in the control of the spirit 
over the body; in this rests at least the moral liberty which an- 
cient nations attained to. Control over the body consists, first of 
all, in control over its members so that he may employ them at 
will, and use them with safety to the full limit which nature allows, 
and this control is secured by a systematically carried out system 
of gymnastics, of which we will speak more fully further on. The 
consciousness of one’s own strength depends upon confidence in one’s 
control over his physical powers, and hence it is actually a physical 
requisite to a strong will. But it is of further force in holding 
under restraint the propensities, lusts, and passions of the body, in 
wholly restraining or duly moderating them. Of a like tendency 
is a habit of great simplicity in the wants of life, and sobriety in 
pleasures of every kind. But it seems to have been wholly incom- 
patible with the Spartan character to give prominence to one’s own 
personality and individuality. A modest, reserved manner on the 
part of the youth was strictly insisted upon and a becoming outward 
demeanor was secured by prescribed rules. We know that when 
they appeared upon the street, they held their hands within their 
cloaks and walked on in silence, looking neither to the right hand 
nor the left, but on the ground before them. “One would sooner 
expect a stone to speak or the eyes of a brazen statue to move, 
than to hear the voice of one of these Spartan boys or to catch a 
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look from his eyes; he is more modest than a girl that has been 
brought up in the privacy of home.” Indeed, too great heed can 
not be paid to outward conduct. Experience teaches that between 
the outward character and the inner disposition there exists such a 
relation that the one calls forth the other, so that even the being 
accustomed to a demeanor corresponding to a modest feeling, will 
generate that very feeling. Wisely, therefore, are the habits of 
conduct commenced in earliest youth, even before their moral effi- 
cacy can be appreciable. In the same way we may estimate the 
importance of the regulation which forbade boys and youth to speak 
in the company of older men except in reply to questions; no kind 
of self-control is acquired or exercised with more difficulty than 
that which requires the repression of one’s opinions; yet none is 
of more value in practical life. Individuality naturally asserts itself 
most strongly and makes itself most prominent in youth. Hence 
the Spartans intrusted to their young men the most difficult tasks 
in the service of the State, calling into requisition their utmost 
powers, that so advantage might be taken of the vigor of their 
strength, their love of pleasure restrained by the seriousness, and 
their pride and self-boasting by the difficulty of the demands made 
upon them. On the other hand, there is the sensitiveness and irri- 
tability which is apt to show itself unpleasantly in peculiarly consti- 
tuted dispositions, but which would prove absolutely destructive in 
a state like Sparta, where the citizens lived continually and intimately 
together. The only remedy here was the becoming habituated to 
that which excites sensitiveness, and therefore the boys were design- 
edly subjected to provocations and accustomed to patiently endure 
raillery and even bitter mockery, and were required to maintain 
their self-control under the strongest of insults. 

It was necessary, however, that a decided direction should be 
given to the individual will, in order that it might coincide with the 
laws and tendencies of the State, and the foundation for this culture 
was found in the habit of implicit obedience not only to those 
placed immediately over the youth but to all the elder citizens. 
They were taught to recognize the will of the State as presented in 
those who were, as it were, the bearers of the law which all served. 
It was justly looked upon as an evidence of a frank and noble dis- 
position, characteristic of a man fitted to govern, when—instead of 
assuming to stand above and regardless of law and duty, as was 
frequently the case in other States—he bound himself publicly to 
the law even in its smallest particulars, and rendered swift and 
zealous ‘obedience to the commands of his superiors. Moreover, 
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the moral sentiment of the individual, his opinion of good and evil, 
should be one with that of the community, and to this end great 
care was exercised. The youth were restricted as far as possible 
_ from all intercourse or acquaintance with whatever is bad, and every 
means was used, on the other hand, to confirm their judgment of 
that which is good and praiseworthy. The men, therefore, while 
sitting at their meals, often called the boys to join them, and while 
in their company everything indecorous was sedulously avoided, 
nothing was spoken of but the renowned deeds of the brave or the 
praiseworthy sayings of the good—no mention was made of any 
unworthy deed or unworthy expression. In this way they sought 
to impress upon their young minds the idea of Spartan virtue, of 
the upright and the honorable (xaAcxdyaéia) and in like manner a 
contempt of death, and the undervaluation of life and of temporal 
goods in comparison with the claims of honor and virtue, and the 
demands of the State; and with a moral sentiment of this kind 
were the minds of the youth imbued, a sentiment amounting in 
fact to a real enthusiasm. At times when they were not engaged 
in gymnastic exercises, the leaders of the divisions were accustomed 
to put questions to the boys (e.g. Who is the best man? What 
conduct deserves the highest praise?) to which they briefly gave 
such answers as the spirit of Spartanism required, and it was es- 
teemed a great disgrace for one not to have clear and ready opinions 
upon all moral and political subjects. One of the principal means, 
however, for the formation of character, lay in the legally encour- 
aged relations of friendship that existed between the old and young. 
While in other Grecian States this love degenerated into base sensu- 
ality, in Sparta it always preserved a purely moral character and 
rested only upon mutual affection. Every one of the older citizens 
was almost obliged to select a favorite from among the boys or 
youth, and to cherish a constant friendly intercourse with him. It 
was his duty to impress upon the youth his ideal of honor and 
uprightness, and to exhibit in himself an example worthy to be 
followed, while his pupil was required to listen willingly to all his 
counsel. So great efficacy was expected from this relation that the 
elder was made accountable for all the other’s faults and was pun- 
ished for them. . At the same time, the strong desires of the heart 
for sympathy and love were thus gratified, and in such a way as to 
bring direct advantage to the State by binding old and young 
together by the closest bond of union, and also by making a sure 
channel of transmission for the traditional constitution and rules of 
living. Finally, there was a gradual promotion from a position of 
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obedience to one of command. It commenced by their assisting 
in the management of the boys, while at the same time, slaves were 
placed under them who waited upon them at table; they were next 
placed in charge of the vassals who lived in the ‘surrounding 
country, and afterwards received small commands over the bands 
of helots attached to the army. 

The physical or gymnastic training of the Spartans, though com- 
ing, as we have seen, under the politico-moral view of the system, 
had yet for its special object, military efficiency. As the Spartans 
could not hope to prevail in war by virtue of their numbers, the 
demands made upon the individuals must be proportionally the 
more pressing, and the necessary means were therefore employed to 
secure from each uniformly the full use of all his faculties. By a 
restricted diet it was sought to harden the body and make it safe in 
a certain degree from pernicious external influences, to make it free, 
independent, and an ever docile subject of the will. It was in this 
direction that education among them was carried somewhat to an 
extreme, and it is to this that one has reference when he speaks pro- 
verbially of “a Spartan training.” The boys wore no shoes and no 
covering for the head, and the hair was shaven close until entrance 
upon manhood. After the twelfth year all under garments were 
laid aside and a single cloak became the only clothing, and so con- 
tinued through life. The couch was hard, made by the boy him- 
self of the leafy heads of the reeds that grew upon the banks of the 
Eurotas ; only in winter was he permitted to add to it any warmer 
material. Baths were taken only in the Eurotas— warm ones, such 
as were customary throughout the rest of Greece, were unknown, 
and as little use was made of unguents. The food was scanty, for 
the full satisfaction of hunger was considered injurious to health, 
and it was necessary for the boys to learn to subdue their hunger. 
Advantage was also taken of this in another way. That they might 
appease their hunger, the law allowed the theft of certain kinds of 
provisions, but whoever was. detected was to be severely punished. 
Thus they acquired cunning and adroitness, such as a warrior needs 
when in an enemy’s land. This regulation has been unjustly cen- 
sured as employing an immoral means for a moral end. But in 
truth the idea of theft was removed, for the law which created the 
crime, was suspended in this special instance.* No Spartan was by 
this means made a thief, nor a pilferer of delicacies, for the permis- 
. Sion to steal was limited to certain simple necessaries of life. We 





* The law itself may be properly considered immoral in so far as it permitted the property of the 
vassuls or belots to be taken. But we have too little information to pass decisive judgment upon 
this point. 
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are not fully informed of the rules prescribed for the conduct of the 
youth, but their particularity may be inferred from the simple in- 
stance that they were forbidden to take a light with them in going 
any where in the dark. But the Spartan system of training reached 
the remotest extreme from the effeminacy of other nations, in its 
consistent endeavor to accustom the body to the endurance of se- 
vere pain; for this purpose there was instituted the custom of a 
general flagellation (diapacriywois) of the boys at the annual feast 
of Diana Orthia. The scourging was continued the whole day and 
whoever endured it the longest without manifestation of pain, 
received a prize as Bwyovixns. It is certain that many yielded up 
their lives under the blows rather than change a feature. 

The Spartan youth spent the greater part of their time in phys- 
ical exercises in the gymnasia, which were differently arranged 
according to the different ages of the classes. They rightly thought 
that the physical powers, as a whole, should be developed gradually 
and that the desired perfection could not be attained until the body 
was fully grown; the strength therefore was spared in early years 
and the final result .was made thus the more certain. Of particular 
gymnastic exercises, especial attention was given to running, leap- 
ing, wrestling, throwing the discus and the javelin. Every thing 
was carefully avoided that seemed to go beyond what was necessary 
or to possess merely a kind of artistic merit, and hence boxing and 
the pancratium were wholly excluded. The desire was to train 
warriors, not athletes; the one acts from his position as but one 
member of a whole, the other asserts for himself an independent 
importance. In their exercises, therefore, many were engaged at 
once and great stress was laid upon military organization, order, and 
discipline. Exercises in the use of arms were only such as were 
adapted to the actual needs of warfare and required in the tactical 
training of the individual. But the contest with heavy arms (i@o- 
paxia) which after the Peloponnesian war became prevalent through- 
out Greece, were not permitted at all in Sparta. These various ex- 
ercises were the chief amusements of the Spartan youth—indeed, 
they knew no other pleasures whatever. They engaged in them, 
therefore, with a certain degree of hilarity, and there were numer- 
ous games requiring dexterity and strength, to which they became 
greatly attached. The elder citizens assumed the duty of arranging 
the games, directing and enlivening them, and sometimes themselves 
publicly joining in them. They took great delight in games of 
ball, of which there were many varieties, some of them joined with 
dancing. The older class of young men were hence called ¢paspig, 
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ball-players. The noblest amusement of the men was the so called 
“ war-game,” in which they engaged upon the island of Platanistes, 
near Sparta, and also the hunt, which they looked upon as a worthy 
introduction to war itself. The Spartan however possessed—for he 
was a Greek—an inborn appreciation of and longing for graceful 
beauty, which received its gratification in the dances, with which 
was joined pantomimic acting. The movements of the dance were 
expressive of thought; the soul made use of the body for the im- 
mediate expression of its inmost emotions; and in this it is that 
the pedagogical value of the art of dancing lies. The Pyrrhic 
dance, which was performed in armor, was an cspecial favorite. An 
annual festival was established for the exhibition of the youth in these 
exercises, which naturally contributed much to the encouragement 
of an elevated taste. The duties which the young men (the wsdAsi- 
peves, from eighteen to twenty years of age) were required to per- 
form for the public security and order in the territory, formed an 
introduction to actual service in the field. The State was threat- 
ened with continued danger from the great mass of helots whom it 
still could not do without and who were therefore regarded as 


enemies. It was made the duty of the youth to watch and restrain 
them, and to remove the most dangerous out of the way, Upon 
reaching his twentieth year, the youth was received into the army, 
but his education was not considered as finished until his thirtieth 


year. 

: The politico-moral bearing of Spartan education alone determin- 
ed the limits of physical training, which however expanded itself so 
broadly that mention can scarcely be made of any special intellect- 
ual culture. Still for the promotion of political ends there was that 
learned and practiced which may be considered as giving to the 
Spartan a thorough mental training, capacitating him to feel una- 
bashed even in comparison with the more scientifically educated 
Athenian, and in many respects to appear even superior to him. 
To read and write with ease, which we are wont to look upon as the 
first elements of education, the Spartans did not need jto under- 
stand, though the necessities of the political position which they 
held naturally induced many to possess themselves of these quali- 
fications. The Spartan did not learn from books but from word of 
mouth, and what he learned, he learned by heart. Hence whatever 
he acquired became a purely mental possession, and the deficiency 
in the quantity of knowledge was richly compensated for in the 
intense appreciation of the little treasure which he possessed. In 
this way he learned, beside the unwritten teachings (pijrpa:) of 
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Lycurgus, the principal works of the poets, Homer especially, a 
large portion of whose epics he faithfully committed to memory, 
thus possessing himself of a rich store of conceptions and thoughts, 
and becoming instructed in the principles of all Grecian refinement. 
He learned also such elegiac and lyric poetry as harmonized with 
the tendency of the Spartan constitution. Among these were the 
poems of Thaletas, of Aleman, and above all, of Tyrtzxos, inspiring 
a self-sacrificing love of one’s country, and probably at a later period 
the poems of Pindar also. On the other hand, such writings as 
did not accord with the Spartan disposition, like those of the 
dramatic poets, were strictly excluded. Moreover, great delight 
was taken in music, not indeed so much for its sake as an art, as 
for the high moral influence which was ascribed to it. It is difficult 
for us to conceive how powerfully the untainted nature of the 
Spartans was by this means moved, and how peculiar and diverse 
were the effects which different strains of music produced upon 
them. When order and harmony were lost among the citizens, the 
noted musicians, Terpander and Thaletas were summoned, and by 
the influence of such music as suited the Spartan nature—the so call- 
ed Dorian melodies—composed all hostile feelings. This earnest, 
manly music was greatly relied upon in the culture of the youthful 
sentiments. Among the instruments used were the flute and the 
harp, without the improvements which were gradually introduced 
into the rest of Greece. But vocal music had a yet higher 
value, and choral songs were especially preferred because through 
the harmonious accord of souls a greater number were moved 
to united action. 

In consideration of all this, it can not be said that the Spartans 
were without an esthetic culture. But the taste and the moral sen- 
timent were in perfect harmony—conceptions of the beautiful and 
the good have here in practice become identical. Yet an impor- 
tant defect would have existed in their system of education, had 
they neglected the cultivation of the faculty of judgment. This 
omission would in fact have rendered the system itself impossible. 
A loose, vacillating habit of thought, an ever-shifting current of 
ideas, hasty judgments, looseness of expression, and whatever else 
belongs to this category, had no place in the clear, simple, energetic 
Spartan character. Its moral austerity demanded also a correspond- 
ing discipline of thought—and it was not neglected. The boy was 
trained, in passing judgment, to do it in a perfectly collected man- 
ner and with manly decision, and to so express his opinion that his 
own personality should be actually exhibited in it. The endeavor 
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was for the concentration of the inner man into every opinion; but 
practical as the Spartan was, he only prescribed the outward form 
of expression of the inner act and accustomed the boys, upon all 
questions proposed to them, to give a condensed, comprehensive 
reply, and always to say as much as possible in the fewest possible 
words. The brevity of Laconian speech became an object of admi- 
ration among the other nations of Greece. And it is in no way 
incompatible with that dignity which the Spartan loved, that he 
also loved wit and cultivated it. For in the witty saying, strength 
of mind is shown in its greatest concentration, if—as was here the 
case—it be restrained within moral limits; indeed, wit is then itself 
an evidence of the control which the man has attained over his 
mental powers and of the liberty that raises him above the outer 
world. 

Searcely any other method of education can boast of so great 
success as this of Sparta, which sought to solve the problem, how 
to raise men to be citizens of a peculiarly constituted State. (It 
must be remembered, however, that this State consisted only of the 
citizens of a single city, which never had a large population.) It 
attained perfectly its end, and by its means the Spartan State main- 
tained itself for a century in uniform strength, with no domestic 
opposition during all that period. One reason for this great effi- 
ciency lay in the power of habit, of which the Spartans made a 
skillful use; and another, in the concentration, consistently carried 
through, of all the powers upon a single plain, practical object. 
But the secret is to be looked for yet deeper, in this—that the 
Spartans in reality satisfied in a manner consistent with nature, and 
at the same time, with their political principles, all those faculties 
and propensities of man which feel a need of cultivation. They 
understood man’s whole nature, and hence with a wise appreciation 
of his infirmities, they chose well the means for the object which 
they had in view. This system, therefore, in its elementary sim- 
plicity, contains a treasure of pedagogical wisdom, from which much 
can always be learned. 

There still remains something to be said respecting the education 
of females, to which more weight was given in Sparta than in any 
other Grecian State. The family held there an honored position, 
and the center of it was the wife and mother; the wife was regard- 
ed with great respect, received the title of “ mistress,” (dé¢rowa) and 
had a strong influence over the husband. Hence the necessity of a 
certain equality of training in both sexes was recognized, and as 
brave, noble men could be the offsvring only of noble, strong, and 
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intelligent mothers, the females were made to share, with certain 
necessary restrictions, in the same peculiar method of training. 
They should be possessed of the same moral character, the same 
love of country, the same pride of citizenship. Intercourse with 
the older women, aside froin the influence which immediate con- 
tact with so noble a national habit of life must have exerted, was 
the chief agency in their education. Exercises in singing, and the 
learning of poetry and of choral songs had likewise a great effect 
in cultivating their minds. They also practiced gymnastic exercises 
in places set apart for their use, and indulged in judicious dances 
and pantomime. At established festivals they exhibited in public 
with dancing and singing, while the young men in their turn were 
spectators. By this means a spirit of emulation was excited which 
of necessity had an influence upon the mind, but was restrained 
within proper bounds by the discipline under which they lived. 
Under the given circumstances it served to beget in the Spartan 
women that feeling of pride which so greatly excited the admira- 
tion of strangers, as well as physical strength and beauty. Indeed, 
in place of that tender womanly nature whose perfection should be 
the object of a true female education, there was here a stern nature 
and an almost masculine character; the ideal of woman approached 
as nearly as possible to that of man. 
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OUTLINE OF SYSTEM AND STATISTICS. 


Pustic instruction has long received much attention in Denmark. It 
is necessary to be able to read respectably, and to have received some 
religious instruction, in order to be admitted to the communion of the 
Lutheran church; and such admission is substantially indispensable to 
apprenticeship, or other industrial employment, and to marriage, so that 
the people are better instructed than those of most countries in Europe. 

At the time of the reformation, there existed in every town, and in 
connection with the religious houses, a Jarge number of Latin schools, 
containing in some cases from 700 to 900 pupils, in which also were 
classes for elementary instruction. Various royal ordinances were pro- 
mulgated, from 1539 down to the present day, extending or modifying 
the provisions for public education which existed prior to that date. 
The present school system, however, dates from 1814, at which time an 
ordinance was published, reorganizing the system of primary and see- 
ondary instruction. 

1. Each parish must furnish and maintain sufficient schools and teachers 
for the primary instruction of all children within it, in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the Lutheran catechism, to which are often added gram- 
mar, history, and geography. The emoluments of the teachers, although 
small, support them comfortably, as living is cheap. They commonly 
receive from $200 to $250, a small part of it in money, and the rest in 
provisions, besides the occupancy of a house and several acres of land. 
Similar but larger schools exist in the cities. There are 4,700 primary 
or parochial schools with about 300,000 pupils. 

2. The secondary schools are the high or grammar schools, about 30 
in number, in the cities and large towns. Of these the most eminent is 
the academy at Sord, established in 1536, from the funds of a Cistercian 
monastery, founded about 1150 by Archbishop Absalon. In these 
schools are taught Latin and Greek, French and German, mathematics 
natural sciences, geography, history, and all the branches of a thorough 
high school education. There are also about 30 real schools of a simi- 
lar grade, but giving instruction more adapted to commercial pursuits. 
Here may also be classed the higher burgher schools of the cities. 
Female schools of this grade exist, but they are mostly private; indeed, 
there are many private schools, both for boys and girls. 

40 
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3. Above these schools are the two universities, for Danish students, 
at Copenhagen, founded in 1479, and for German students, at Kiel, 
founded in 1665. The university of Copenhagen contained, in 1841, 
about 1,260 students, and 40 professors and instructors. Its revenue is 
about $72,000 a year, and its library contains about 110,000 volumes. 
There is annexed to it a polytechnic institute, or school of arts, in 
which instruction is given in the application of science to industrial 
occupations. The university of Kiel contained at the same time about 
390 students, and about fifty professors and teachers. It receives a 
revenue from the State. of about $30,000 a year, and has a library of 
70,000 volumes. Besides the above-mentioned university revenues, the 
students at both pay fees to the professors, whose lectures they attend 
at Copenhagen, after the rate of from two to four dollars for a course 
of lectures, (one a week for six months,) and at Kiel, about a dollar for 
the same. . 

4. There are eight normal schools, in which the course of instruction 
occupies three years, and includes Danish, mathematics, natural sci- 
ences, writing, pedagogy, history, geography, gymnastics, and drawing. 

The Lancasterian system of instruction, which was very generally 
tried and rejected in Germany, succeeded much better in Denmark. It 
was permissively introduced in 1822, and actively advocated by M. 
D’Abrahanson, aid-de-camp to the king, and by others, and spread with 
so much rapidity that in three years it was used in 1,707 schools, and in 
1830 in 2,673, of all grades. It has, however, been considerably modi- 
fied, and as now used is called the reciprocal or Danish system, to dis 
tinguish it from the original mutual, or Lancasterian. 

The royal chancery is the highest board of educational inspection. 
The baliff and provosts of each town inspects its schools, and the pastor 
and “school patroons” those of each parish. The school patroons are 
all having a revenue, estimated, to equal or exceed 32 tuns, or 1,520 


-bushels of corn. 


The institutions of special instruction, besides those already men- 
tioned, are a medical school, a pharmaceutical school, a foresters’ school, 
a military high school, a land-cadets’ academy, a sea-cadets’ academy, 
(lower schools for sea and land military service,) an academy of fine 
arts, a school for the blind, and one for deaf mutes. 

Considerable funds are used in paying pensions to teachers’ widows, 
and to retired or invalid teachers. 


Iceland, an appendage of the Danish crown, with a population of 
70,500, is remarkable for the universality with which elementary in- 
struction is diffused, not by schools, but by the family. The only school 
on the island is a gymnasium for the higher studies at Bessestad, which 
was endowed in 1530. 
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Pretiminary Remarks. 


Berore describing a class of schools in England, which is now receiving 
special attention and aid from the Science and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, viz. Navigation Scnoots, we will glance 
at the condition of Nautical Education generally in this great maritime 
and commercial country. 

The old system of training officers for the Royal Navy, under which 
mere children with the smallest possible amount of elementary knowledge, 
made the ship their school, even after a Naval Academy was established, 
had its peculiar advantages as. well as its drawbacks. The captain, having 
the nomination of an almost indefinite number of “ youngsters,” stood 
_ towards them in loco parentis. He was their governor, guardian, and in- 

structor, and did not “spare the rod” when he thought its application 
necessary. The captain was then looked up to with a feeling bordering on 
awe. Without assigning a reason he could disrate or discharge a midship- 
man; and he could also do much towards pushing him on in the service. 
The youngster felt that he was entirely in the power of his captain, and, 
unless of a reckless cast, used his best endeavors to gain his favor. The 
captain, on the other hand, talked of Ais youngsters with pride. He, (if he 
belonged to the better class of naval captains,) took care that every facility 
should be afforded them for learning their duty, often made them his com- 
panions on shore, and superintended their education afloat, sometimes 
taking a leading part in their teaching. He felt responsible for their 
bringing up, for some were sons of personal friends or relatives whom he 
had promised to watch over the youthful aspirants, and all were more or 
less objects of interest to him. But all this was swept away in 1844, and 
the captain’s patronage limited to one nomination on commissioning a 
ship, the Admiralty taking the rest of the patronage into their own keep- 
ing. And what was the result? No sooner had the Admiralty absorbed 
the naval patronage—for the captain was frequently shorn of his one nom- 
ination before leaving Whitehall with his commission—than old officers 
and private gentlemen in middling circumstances found themselves unsuc- 
cessful applicants, while the influential country gentleman totally uncon- 
nected with the service, but able perhaps to turn the scale of an election, 
was not under the painful necessity of asking twice for a naval cadetship 
for his son, or the son of his friend. But what cared the captain for these 
Admiralty nominees? Too many of them were incapable of profiting by 
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their opportunities, and others neglected to avail themselves of the instruc- 
tions of the professors of mathematics, and became the victims of dissipa- 
tion. 
I. Nava Orricers. 
Royal Naval Academy. 

The first attempt to educate lads for the naval service of England was in 
1729, when the Royal Naval Academy was instituted in Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. The course of instruction included the elements of a general edu- 
cation, as well as mathematics, navigation, drawing, fortification, gunnery, 
and small arm exercises, together with the French language, the principles 
of ship-building and practical seamanship in all its branches, for which 
latter a small vessel was set apart. The number was limited to forty 
cadets, the sons of the nobility and gentry, and attendance was voluntary. 
Small as the corps was, it was never full, probably because there was an 
easier way of gaining admission to the service through official favoritism, 
by appointment direct to some ship, on board of which during a six years’ 
midshipman’s berth, he acquired a small stock of navigation and a larger 
Knowledge of seamanship and gunnery practice. In these ships where the 
captains were educated men, and took a special interest in the midshipmen, 
and competent instructors were provided and sustained in their authority 
and rank, this system of ship instruction and training worked well, as 
under the same conditions it did with us. In 1773 a new stimulus was 
given to the Academy by extending a gratuitous education to fifteen boys 
out of the forty, who were sons of commissioned officers. In 1806, under 
the increased demand for well educated officers, the whole number of 
cadets was increased to seventy, of whom forty were the sons of officers 
and were educated at the expense of the government. From this date to 
1887 the institution was designated the Royal Naval College, but without 
any essential extension of its studies. In 1816 a Central School of Mathe- 
matics and Naval Architecture was added to the establishment, and in 
1828 the free list was discontinued, and the sons of military officers were 
allowed te share the privileges of the school with the sons of naval officers, 
at a reduced rate in proportion to their rank. To keep up the number of 
students who would go through the four years course, it became necessary 
to extend special privileges, such as made promotion certain and rapid over 
those who entered the navy direct. This produced inconveniences and 
jealousies, and in 1837 the Naval College was discontinued. 


Training Ship and Naval College. 

In 1857 the Admiralty adopted the plan of a Training Ship for naval 
cadets. The candidate was to be from thirteen to fifteen years of age, and 
to pass an examination in Latin or French, Geography, Arithmetic, inclu- 
ding Proportion and Fractions, Algebra, to Simple Equations, the First 
Book of Euclid, and the Elements of Plane Trigonometry. At the end of 
twelve or six months, according to age, spent in study and practice on the 
Training Ship, the cadet was examined in the studies before enumerated 
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with the addition of Involution and Evolution, Simple Equations, the Ele- 
ments of Geometry, and of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, the simple 
rules of Navigation, the use of Nautical Instruments, Surveying, Con- 
structing Charts, and the French language, besides an elaborate course of 
Seamanship, and attendance on lectures on Chemistry, Physics, Hydro- 
statics, &c. If this examination was satisfactory, tie cadet was appointed 
to a sea-going ship, and at the expiration of fifleen months’ service he was 
eligible for the rating of midshipman upon passing a further examination. 
The course in the Training Ship (first the “ Illustrious,” and subsequently 
changed to the “ Britannia,” first in Portsmouth harbor and more recently 
at Dartmouth,) proved too extensive for mastery in one year; and in 1861 
the conditions for admission were lowered, the examinations in the school 
were made quarterly, and competitive, and if passed creditably at the end 
of a year, according to a fixed standard, (3,000 being the number of marks 
attainable, and 2,100 giving a first class certificate,) the cadet is rated at 
once as midshipman, and credited a year's sea-time. Ifhe receives a second 
class certificate (1,500 marks,) he must serve six months at sea, and pass 
another examination before he can be rated midshipman. The cadet with 
a third-rate certificate (1,200 marks,) must serve twelve months at sea, 
and pass another examination for his midshipman’s rating. Prizes and 
badges are also given, and the stimulus of competitive examination is ap- 
plied as shown in the grading of certificates. 


Gunnery Instruction. 


In 1832 a uniform and comprehensive system of gunnery instruction 
was provided on the “Excellent,” under command of Captain (now Sir 
Thomas) Hastings. To give such officers who were found deficient in the 
scientific knowledge requisite for a full understanding of the theory of 
gunnery, the Naval College was re-opened in 1839, under the general super- 
intendence of the Captain of the Excellent, with Professors of Mathemat- 
ics, Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, Steam Machinery, Chemistry 
and Marine Artillery. Accommodations were provided for twenty-five 
half-pay officers, (captains, commanders, and licutenants,) and a certain 
number of mates on full pay, for whom a special course of study was insti- 
tuted. The time allowed at the College was a clear year’s study, exclu- 
sive of vacations, and those who have completed the course rank among 
the most distinguished officers of the profession. 


Instruction in Steam and the Steam-Engine. 


When steam vessels came into use in the Navy, to qualify officers for 
special service in them they were encouraged to resort to Woolwich Dock- 
yard, and afterward to the Portsmouth yard, where an instructor was ap- 
pointed and facilities for observation, study, and experiments were provi- 
ded. Many officers repaired to private factories, and worked at the lathe, 
in stoke-hole and the engine-room, and thus acquired a practical knowledge 
of this department of their profession. When the Naval College was estab- 
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lished on its present footing, a small steamer, the “ Bee,” was built and 
attached under the charge of the instructor in steam-machinery. And 
now the greater part of the captains and commanders on the active list 
have obtained certificates of having passed the course in Steam and the 


Steam-engine. 
Admiralty Order respecting Naval Cadets and Midshipmen, dated 
April 1, 1860. 
Cabets. 


“I. No person will be nominated to a Cadetship in the Royal Navy who shall 
be under 12, or above 14 years of age, at the time of his first examination. 

5 Every candidate, on obtaining a nomination, will be required to pass an 
examination at the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, within three months of 
nomination.* In the special cases of nomination granted to the sons of natives 
of the colonies a candidate will be allowed to pass a prelintinary examination 
on board the flag or senior fficer’s ship on the Station. But such an examina- 
tion must be passed in strict accordance with these regulations, and should the 
candidate be found qualified, it will still be necessary that he should be sent to 
England, to be entered on board a training ship, where he will be subject to the 
same regulations as other Cadets. 

“III. The candidate must produce a certificate of birth, or a declaration 
thereof made before a magistrate. 

“IV. Must be in good health and fit for the Service—that is free from imped- 

imeut of speech, defect of speech, rupture, or other physical inefficiency. 

“Candidates will be required—1. To write English correctly from dictation, 
and ina legible hand. 2. To read, translate, and parse an easy passage from 
Latin, or from some foreign living language—the aid of a dictionary will be 
allowed for these translations. 

“ And to have a satisfactory knowledge of—3. The leading facts of Scripture 
and English history. 4. Modern geography, in so far as relates to a knowledge 
of the principal countries, capitals, mountains and rivers. To be able to point 
out the position of a place on a map, when its latitude and longitude are given. 
5. Arithmetic, including proportion, and a fair knowledge of vulgar and decimal 
fractions. 6. A knowledge of the definitions and axioms of the First Book of 
Euclid. 

“ As drawing will prove a most useful qualification for Naval Officers, it is 
recommended that candidates for the Service should be instructed therein. 

“*V. Candidates will be allowed a second trial at the next quarterly examina- 
tion. Should he not pass this second examination he will be finally rejected. 

“VI. If the candidate succeeds in passing the required examination he will 
be at once appointed to a training ship, for the purpose of instruction in the sub- 
jects contained in Sheet No. 1,+ as well as in the rigging of ships, seamanship, 
the use of nautical instruments, Xc. 

“VII. Quarterly examinations will be held on board the training ship, when 
any candidate may be examined in the subjects contained in Sheet No. 1, and 
also, in the course of instruction, in the rigging of ships, seamanship, &c. 

“VIII. If a candidate be found at the quarterly examinations, not to have 
made sufficient progress, or if, by indifferent conduct or idle habits on board 
the training ship, he shall show his unfitness for the Service ; it will be the duty 
of the Captain to make a special report thereof to the Admiralty, in order that 
the Cadet may be at once removed from the Navy. 

“TX. When the candidate shall have completed twelve months’ instruction, 
exclusive of vacations, in the harbor training ship, he will be examined, and 





* These examinations will take place on the first Wednesdays in the months of March, June, 
September, and December. 

t+ The examination on leaving the training ship will embrace all the subjects of the former ex- 
amination, except Latin, and in addition to them it will include, in algebra, simple equations ; 
the elements of g try, plane tr try, and the solution, ke., as in the Circular No. % 
dated Feb. 28rd, 1857 ; and in addition the use of the globes with correct definitions of latitude, 
longitude, azimuth, amplitude, and other circles of the sphere, and drawing. 
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should he obtain a certificate of proficiency, he will be discharged into the sea- 
going training ship. A first-class certifivate will entitle him to count twelve 
months’ sea time ; a second-class, will entitle him to count six months’ sea time ; 
a third-class, will entitle him to count six months’ sea time. But should he not 
obtain a certificate, he will be discharged as unfit for the Service. 

“X. On leaving the harbor training ship, it is intended that the Cadet shall 
pass three months in a sea-going training ship, for practical instructioa in sea- 
manship and navigation, which period will count for sea time, and at the end of 
this period, if his conduct has been satisfactory, he will be appointed to a ship 
with the rating of a Midshipman. 

MIDSHIPMEN. 


“To qualify a Midshipman for a Lieutenant’s Commission he must have 
attained the full age of 19 years, and have completed 54 years’ actual service 
in Her Majesty’s Navy, including the time awarded to him on leaving the train 
ing ship. 

“XI. All Midshipmen, until they have passed their examinations for Lieuten- 
ants, are to keep a book in which the ship’s reckoning is to be worked out and 
noted; at sea, this book is to be sent in every day to the Captain, instead of the 
slip of paper containing a day’s work. It is also to be produced at their exam- 
inations; and during the last six months of their service as Midshipmen, it must 
contain the working of the observations. 

“XII, A Midshipman when he shall have served two years and a half in that 
rank will be required to pass the following examination:—1. In practical navi- 
gation, showing that he understands the principle of navigating a ship from one 
distant port to another, by dead reckoning and by his own observations; and 
that he can explain the principles of the same; and that he can also take and 
work a double altitude and azimuth. 2. A sufficient knowledge of a chart to 
enable him to place thereon the position of the ship by observation as well as 
by cross bearings; and to lay off the true and compass courses. 38. Such 
kuowledge of nautical surveying as may enable him to measure a base line and 
determine positions by angles, and the manner of ascertaining heights and dis- 
tunces. 4. If he hasserved in a steam vessel, an acquaintance with the different 
parts and working of the steam engine. 5. A proficiency in French to be 
attained if he has had an opportunity. 6. He must be a good practical observer, 
and his sextant must be produced in good order. 7. He must produce log- 
books kept by himself from the time of his entering into a sea-going ship, and 
vertificates of good conduct. 

“8. He will likewise be examined as to his progress in the knowledge of rig- 
ging masts, bowsprits, &&. He must also know the great gun and sinall arm 
exercise, the use of tangent sights, the charges for the guns of the ship, and be 
able to exercise the men at his quarters. A report of the progress he has made 
in each of the above subjects is to be made to the Secretary of the Admiralty in 
the half-yearly return, 

“This examination is to be conducted by the Officer in command, not below 
the rank of Commander, and the next senior Officer in the ship, and the exam- 
inations in navigation in the presence of a Captain or Commander, by two Naval 
Instructors, when it may be practicable, or by a Naval Instructor and a Master, 
or, where there is no Naval Instructor, by two Masters; that in gunnery, by a 
gunner, or other competent Officer; and the candidate is to be made to take 
and work out his own observations for latitude, longitude, variation, &c., as the 
case may be. First or second class certificates are to be given according to the 
merit of the candidate, in the form A, page 8, or he is to be rejected if found 
incompetent. 

“XIII A Midshipman, having completed his term of service, and being 19 
years of age, may be provisionally examined by the Captain or Commander of 
such ship or vessel with the aid of other competent Officers, Lieutenant, Master, 
or second Master, when no other ships are present; and if they find him to be 
duly qualified they are to give him a certificate to that effect, dated on the day 
of such examination, and the Captain may forthwith give him an acting order as 
Mate; but he must be re-examined, on the first opportunity that shall after- 
wards offer, by three Captains or Commanders, and if he passes successfully he 
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will receive from the Commander-in-Chief, or senior Officer, an acting order as 
Mate, to take rank according to the nrst certificate. 

“The examining Officers are to be most strict in their investigation of the 
qualifications of Officers, and they are to see that everything required by these 
Regulations has been complied with by the candidates, and that he produces 
certificates of good conduct from Captains he has served under from the time 
of his discharge from the training ship. 

“XIV. All Acting Mates and Midshipmen will be required to undergo the 
following final examinations —1. In Seamanship—On board the training ship 
at Portsmouth. 2. In Gunnery—On board the Excellent. 3. In Navigation 
and the Steam Engine—At the Royal Naval College. 

* Acting Mates, who have already passed abroad, are to present themselves 
for examination, on board the training ship at Portsmouth, at the first examina- 
tion day after their arrival in England, or after being paid off, and having passed 
in gunnery they are then at liberty to select either the first, second, or third 
examination day at the Royal Naval College. 

“XV. Any Officer rejected on his first examination at the College will incur 
the forfeiture of three months’ seniority in his rank as Mate. He may present 
himself on the next examination day, but a secoygd rejection will incur the for- 
feiture of three months’ more seniority; he may again present himself on the 
next examination day, but a third rejection will cause his name to be removed 
from the list of the Navy. 

“XVI. Officers, when they have passed their final examination at the Royal 
Naval College, as provided for in these Regulations, will be confirmed from the 
date of their first certificate. The non-appearance of an Officer for examination 
at the Royal Naval College at the times required by these Regulations will be 
considered as an acknowledgment of his not being qualified, and he will be dealt 
with in the same manner as if he had been actually rejected, on each day on 
which he may have omitted to appear, unless under certified ill-health, to be 
duly reported at the time. 

“XVII. Naval Instructors are to keep a school journal, or register, which is 
to be produced when required by the Captain of the ship or the examining Offi- 
cers, and the Captain is to allow them reasonable access to the charts and chro- 
nometers, for the purpose of instructing the Officers in their use. 

“XVIII. The Captains of Her Majesty’s ships are to take care that a conven- 
ient place is set apart and proper hours are fixed for instruction by the Naval 
Instructor; and all Acting Mates and Acting Second Masters, as well as all exec- 
utive Officers under that rank, are to attend; and care is also to be taken that 
they are regularly instructed in practical seamanship, rigging, and the steam- 
engine, and a monthly examination day is to be established. 


The subject of Education for Officers has been recently under discussion 
in Parliament, and some modifications of the existing system is now under 
the consideration of the Admiralty, looking to greater maturity of age and 
preparation for admission, a more extended and thorough course of scien- 
tific training in cadets, and continued opportunities of study with accom- 
panying examinations for officers up to the grade of commanders. 


II. Tue Royat Marine Arri.yery. 

In 1804 an artillery company was attached to each of the three divisions 
of the Royal Marine Corps, to supply the service of the bomb-vessels, and 
in time of peace, to drill the whole of the marines in gunnery. But they 
were soon made available for other purposes, and on the outbreak of the 
American war in 1812, a large body of the Marine Artillery, with a field 


battery and rocket equipment, accompanied the battalions of marines then 


formed for service in America. In 1817 this force was augmented to eight 


companies, and Sir Howard Douglass, while advocating the establishment 
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of ‘Naval Depots of Instruction,” for the purpose of converting officers 
and men of the Royal Navy into efficient gunners, complimented the Marine 
Artillery as being “either a corps of good infantry, of scientific bombard- 
iers, or expert field artillery men, well constituted, thoroughly instructed, 
and ably commanded.” It was not until June, 1830, that an Admiralty 
order directed that a school of gunnery should be established at Ports- 
mouth, on board the “Excellent,” and with the intention of making this 
school the one means of instruction in this department, it was farther 
ordered, in December, 1831, that the Marine Artillery, as a distinct and 
separate corps, should be broken up, retaining two companies as a nucleus 
of a larger force, should such become necessary. And the necessity ap- 
peared; for the experience of a few years proved that it would be impos- 
sible for the school to effect, to any important extent, the results which 
were desired. In 1841, therefore, a third company of the artillery was 
ordered; in 1845, two more; and by subsequent additions, its strength 
was raised in 1859, to sixteen companies, with a total of 3,000 officers and 
men, who were formed into a separate division with its head quarters at 
Fort Cumberland. 

The officers of the Marine Artillery were at first appointed from the 
marine corps, without any particular qualifications being required, but 
afterwards their appointments were made probationary and conditional 
upon the satisfactory completion ofa prescribed mathematical course. In 
1839 it was decided that a certain number of second lieutenants should be 
allowed to prepare themselves for examination on board the Excellent, and 
upon the re-opening of the Royal Naval College as an educational estab- 
lishment for mates, it was arranged that the students for the artillery 
should be transferred to it, and that their success or failure, after a years’ 
further study, should decide upon their appointment to the artillery. 
Another and final modification took place upon the introduction of prelim- 
inary examinations for the marines, and the subsequent formation of a 
cadet establishment on board the Excellent. In case of vacancies in the 
artillery, those who had passed the best examinations upon first entering 
the corps, were selected for the College, and no officers were allowed to 
become candidates on any other terms, their final success depending as 
before, upon the progress they might make as students at the College. 

The cadets have their periods of study limited to two years; it may be 
less, but can not be more. They have to acquire a competent knowledge 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, including the first four books and part of 
the sixth, Plane Trigonometry, the use of the Sextant, Fortification, Eng- 
lish History, and French. To this may be added a practical course of Naval 
Gunnery. Their studies are carried on under the direction of a mathemat- 
ical instructor, and an instructor of fortification. A French master attends 
twice a week. If on obtaining his commission, the young marine officer 
is selected to qualify for the artillery at College, he must be prepared at 
the end of a year to pass an examination in Analytical Trigonometry, 
Differential and Integral Calculus, Conic Sections, Statics and Dynamics, 
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Hydrostatics, and “Steam,” besides being required to have an increased 
knowledge of Arithmetic, Algebra, and Fortification. In a year little more 
than a superficial knowledge of these studies can possibly be attained, yet 
insufficient as this period clearly is, it has sometimes been the case that, 
when a large number of subalterns were required for the artillery, young 
officers have been appointed who have completed only half their term at 
College. Having thus gained his appointment to the artillery, his remain- 
ing in it depends upon there being a vacancy or not at the time when his 
seniority on the general list of the corps advances him to each successive 
grade of rank. 

The men are volunteers from the light infantry divisions, possessing cer- 
tain specified qualifications as to age, height, intelligence and character. 

The course of training, which is with a few exceptions, common to both 
officers and men, is very comprehensive; it includes— 

1. The usual infantry drills and musketry instruction. 

2. The exercise of ficld guns and rockets, with such ficld battery move- 
ments as are of real practical importance. 

8. The service of heavy ordnance, including guns, howitzers, and sea 
and land service mortars. 

4, The naval great gun exercise. 

Mounting and dismounting ordnance, with or without machines. 

. The various methods of slinging and transporting ordnance. 

Knotting, splicing, and fitting gun gear, use of pulleys, &e. 

A laboratory course, inclading :—use and preparation of tubes, rock- 
ets, and fuzes; making up cartridges; manufacture of port fires, Valen- 
ciennes stars, signal rockets, blue lights, &c., with instruction in the man- 
ufacture and effects of gunpowder and other explosive compounds. 

9. A course of practical gunnery, comprising—instruction in the nature 
and uses of the various kinds of guns, howitzers, and mortars; in the na- 
tures, employment, and effects of the various projectiles; disparting and 
sighting ordnance; heating and firing red-hot shot; and such mattcrs 
connected with the theory of projectiles as may have a practical applica- 
tion. 

10. Practice from different natures of ordnance, with every description 
of projectile. 

The system of instruction is so arranged that every officer and non- 
commissioned officer is qualified, as far as practicable, as an instructor, a 
registry being kept of each man’s progress and capabilities. A spirit of 
emulation has been created, attended with the happiest results, and the 
whole course is now gone through in less than twelve months, without 
the men being wearied or overworked. 


. 


III. Scnoots ror Warrant Orricers, Seamen, AND Boys. 
1, Seamen’s Schoolmasters. 


Schoolmasters for seamen are allowed on all ships having a complement 
of not less than three hundred men, and an allowance of £5 per annum is 
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granted, in addition to the pay of any rating he may hold, to a qualified 
person doing this duty of the captain’s orders, in ships not having a sea- 
men’s schoolmaster. An allowance is made for books, slates, &c. to all 
ships having schools. Thesuccess of the school to the boys and the men 
depends mainly on the interest shown in it by the captain and second offi- 
cer in command, and especially on the character of the schoolmaster em- 
ployed. The situation is too often filled by an old quartermaster, or ser- 
geant of marines, who obtains the berth as a kind of retirement, or by 
some person who has a fancy for sea life, but who-is fit for nothing on 
shore, much less for teaching vnder the difficulties of a ship at sea. It is 
found that when the schoolmasier is qualified for this special service, and 
is entered for continuous service, and being placed in regard to pay, pen- 
sion, and good conduct badges on an equality with other chief petty offi- 

ers, and when a log or register of attendance is kept, and frequent reports 
are made to superior authority, the result is highly conducive to disci- 
pline, and to the elevation of the seamen’s habits and character. One of 
the Commissioners recently appointed to examine into the state of popular 
education among every class of British subjects, speaking of the effect of 
this class of schools upon the men on board the ships, says: “ After visit- 
ing the Cambridge,” at Plymouth, as I walked with the captain through 
the lower deck, I found many, both boys and men, reading books with 
the greatest attention. In the evening of the same day, on the lower deck 
of the ‘“‘ Agincourt,” I found the same scene, while others were engaged in 
draughts, chess, or writing letters to their friends.” With the present 
scale of punishment on board of men of war, the school is an indispensable 
element of discipline. The Commissioners referred to, in their report to 
the Queen, recommend that schoolmasters of higher qualification be ap- 
pointed, with an increase of pay, and promotion Ly merit, when their 
schools are reported favorably upon by any authorized inspectors, and 
with the same retiring pension as master-at-arms, and that in addition to 
an elementary general education, a knowledge of navigation, physical geog- 
raphy, and natural history be required of candidates. 


2. Schools on board of Ships in Harbor. 


A second class of naval schools consists of Harbor Ships, into which 
boys entered for admission to the Navy, are received until they are drafted 
into the various sea-going ships. Four of these ships, the “ Victory” and 
“Excellent,” at Portsmouth, the “Impregnable” and “Cambridge,” at 
Plymouth, are specially devoted to instruction. Boys remain in these 
ships for one year. The first part of this period is generally spent on 
board the ship, the latter part in the practising brig, in which during the 
summ?r months they are out at sea for five days during the week. There 
is a school under a seamen’s schoolmaster on board of each of these ships. 
The Commissioners report that the school time is necessarily subject to 
great interruptions, but that much valuable instruction might be given 
with better organization and methods. They recommend that an educa- 
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tional test for admission to these training ships be introduced, which would 
at once have a good effect upon the general education of the people resident 
in the seaport towns, and elevate the intelligence, morality and manners 
of the seamen. 

8. Royal Marine Schools. 

There are four schools attached to the divisions of marines quartered in 
barracks respectively at Woolwich, Chatham, Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
and another to the division of marine artillery quartered at Portsmouth. 
These five schools are attended by the marines and their children. The 
attendance of the men is for the most part voluntary, with the exception 
of the non-commissioned officers, who are obliged to attend the school un- 
til they have passed a prescribed examination. In the marine artillery 
every man is required to read and write, and if deficient in these respects, 
he is obliged to attend the school until his requirements are reported to be 
satisfactory. The Commissioners recommend that a better class of school- 
masters be specially trained and employed, and that they receive better 
rank and pay, and more efficient assistance in the discharge of their duties, 
_ and that trained mistresses be employed as assistants in the boys’ schools, 
and have the exclusive charge of the girls’ schools, in all of which sew- 
ing should be taught and practised daily. 


4. Dock-yard Schools. 


There are seven dock-yard schools, held in the respective dock-yards of 
Deptford, Woolwich, Chatham, Sheerness, Portsmouth, Devenport, and 
Pembroke. They were founded in 1840, and are designed for the instruc- 
tion of the apprentices employed in these establishments. The masters of 
them were originally foremen of the yard, men of good attainments, who 
_ had for the most part received their education in the School of Naval Ar- 

chitecture; but in 1847 a special class of schoolmasters was established, 
ranking as foremen ofthe yard. The object of these schools is to advance 
the education of the young men, since none are admitted as apprentices to 
become shipwrights until they have passed an examination. 

Examinations for admission as apprentices to the dock-yards are held 
half-yearly, and about one-half are given to the lads who pass the best ex- 
aminations, and the other half to nominees of the superintendent. These 
latter, however, are required to come up to a prescribed intellectual stand- 
ard. The examinations are held under the Civil Service Commissioners, 
in the following subjects :—1. Dictation exercises to test Hand-writing 
and Orthography. 2. Reading. 38. Arithmetic. 4. Grammar. 5. Eng. 
lish Composition. 6. Geography. 7. Mathematics, (Euclid, first three 
books, Algebra including Quadratic Equations, Arithmetical and Geomet- 
rical Progression.) The master shipwright and the schoolmaster are of 
opinion that the boys entered by competition are the best, and among the 
working shipwrights themselves the opinion is unanimous that the system 
of entering at least one-half by competition ought not to be done away. 
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The effect in inducing parents to keep their children at school in order to 
fit their sons for examination is very manifest, and the justice of promotion 
by personal merjt is felt and acknowledged by all. 

For the first three years all the apprentices are compelled to attend, 
while those in the fourth year may volunteer to attend with others if they 
show an aptitude for study, and a disposition to profit by the opportuni. 
ties afforded them. The fifth-year apprentices may attend after the hours 
of labor. So long as admission to the Central School of Mathematics and 
Naval Construction at Portsmouth, and an immediate appointment and 
regular advancement to the higher offices in the yard, after leaving the 
latter establishment, stimulated young men to the acquisition of knowledge, 
the attendance for the fourth year was numerous and regular. But the 
abolition of the School of Mathematics, and with it the consequent promo- 
tion of its graduates, operated very unfavorably both on attendance and 
habits of private study. 

In 1859 the Admiralty adopted a supplementary course of study for 
such apprentices as have been diligent in their work, exemplary in con- 
duct, and made satisfactory progress in acquiring a knowledge of their 
trade. This course, extending over two years for three hours a day, em- 
braces Descriptive Geometry, Elementary Mechanics, and Hydrostatics, 
Logarithms, Calculations of displacement, Stability of ships, &c., Plane 
Trigonometry, Differential Calculus, with Analytical Geometry, Advanced 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Dynamics. This class of apprentices per- 
form the duty ordinarily devolved on mould loft apprentices, under the 
superintendence of the draughtsmen in the mould loft. Scholarships of 
twenty pounds per annum are granted to such members of the class as 
show superior ability, attainments, and good conduct. 

In the year 1859 there were 1,060 pupils in the five Dock-yard Schools, 
viz. : 461 apprentices, and 599 factory boys, the latter attending mainly in 
the evening. 

The Commissioners pronounce these schools valuable institutions, both 
to the state and to the individuals, and they have demonstrated, according 
to the testimony of one of the master shipwrights, that the educated boy 
makes the superior workman, and the most moral and temperate man, 
They recommend that a better class of teachers be employed, and that 
their pay should be increased by half the amount of the scholarship ac- 
corded to the most proficient pupils of the advanced class, and that the 
intellectual part of the examinations for promotion should be conducted 
by the Civil Service Commissioners. To make this class of schools what 
they should be, much must be done to improve the education of the labor- 
ing classes, outside of the dock-yards. 


5. Greenwich Hospital Schools. 


The Greenwich Hospital School for 200 pupils, the orphans and sons 
of disabled seamen, and known as the Upper School, was founded in 1715. 
In 1805 the Royal Naval Asylum (founded in 1798,) consisting of 600 boys 
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and 200 girls, was removed to Greenwich, and in 1821, was united to 
the former, and was designated the Lower School, making in that year 
(1821) a total of 1,000 children. In 1828, the numbef of boys in the 
Lower School was reduced to 400, and the Upper to 600, one-third of the 
latter being the sons of commissioned and ward-room officers. In 1841, 
the girls’ school was abolished, leaving 400 ia the Upper, and 400 in the 
Lower School. 

The schools are supported partly by the income of a special endowment 
(£136,000,) and partly by the general funds of the Hospital. The total 
expenditure for the two schools in 1859 was £20,234, for an average 
attendance of 774 boys. 

Boys are admitted to the Lower School solely upon the claims of their 
fathers’ services. Until quite recently admissions to the Upper School 
were by patronage, but by recent regulations all exclusive privileges of 
nomination have been discontinued, and all claims for admission into the 
school (the distinction of Upper and Lower School having been done away,) 
are decided by a Committee of Selection, according to a scale laid down. 
The 110 boys found to be best in the last examination of 1860, were con- 
stituted the Nautical School, admission to which is now gained by com- 
petitive examination among the other boys of theschool. The instruction 
of this school (for a Nautical School had always existed, composed of the 
two first classes of the Upper School,) is confined to Mathematics and Nay- 
igation, and qualifies its recipients to rise in their profession as masters’ 
assistants in the Royal Navy, and as midshipmen and apprentices in the 
merchant service. A system of pupil teachers, selected on account of apti- 
tude for teaching, and a willingness to adopt the profession of schoolmaster 
as their career in life, has been recently introduced. 

The Commissioners referred to, recommend that a Normal School for 
the Navy be established at Greenwich, similar to that for the Army at 
Chelsea, that the present pupil-teachers who are above the age of eighteen 
form the nucleus of this school, and that others to the number of ten at 
first, be admitted after examination; that the course of their education be 
adapted to their future calling, and that at the close of their career they 
be examined, and receive a certificate of qualification. These teachers 
thus educated and trained, would be fitted to take charge of the Naviga- 
“ tion Schools, under the Board of Trade; would enter the Dock-yard 
Schools, as assistants at first, and they would be appointed to masterships 
on board the Training Ships, both in the royal and commercial ports. 

They also recommend that boys from the second class in the Ship 
Schools be selected to serve as pupil-teachers under the schoolmasters, and 
that a small allowance be made them, in addition to their pay, if they pass 
a satisfactory examination at the end of the year, and their conduct is 
reported to be satisfactory, and at the end of three years they be admitted, 
if found competent, to the Normal School at Greenwich, or that they be 
entered for continuous service as assistant schoolmasters, with rank and 
pay and pension of first class petty officers. At the end of two years 
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this last class of assistants, if found competent, will be admitted to the 
practising school at Greenwich, for six months at the least, during which 
residence they will devote their time to the art of teaching, and to the 
study of Navigation, Physical Geography, and Natural History. On the 
completion of their training they will go out as Royal Navy Schoolmasters, 
and will be divided into three classes, viz.: 3d class, who shall have the 
rank and pay of chief petty officers, (continuous service,) and shall be en- 
titled to the same pension. 2d class, who shall rank above master-at-arms, 
and shall receive the same pay and pension. Ist class, shall rank with 
third class warrant officers, with same pay and pension, and after long and 
approved service, masters of this class shall be eligible for further promo- 
tion to rank and pay of second and first class warrant officers. School- 
masters in each of these classes shall be entitled to £10 per annum in addi- 
tion to their pay, if they are recommended by the captain and chaplain, 
and their schools are certified to be in an efficient state when examined, 
either by H. M. Inspector, or by any other person appointed by the 
Admiral of the Station for that purpose. Schoolmasters shall be pro- 
moted from one class to another by merit. Graduates of the Normal 
School at Greenwich, may be admitted at once to the second class, if they 
are appointed to Training Ships in harbor. Navy schoolmasters must be 
appointed by the Admiralty, and must pass an examination in Navigation, 
Physical Geography, and Natural History. All naval schools should be 
inspected by her majesty’s inspectors, if possible, but if on foreign stations, 
by the chaplains of the Flag-ship, or by any schoolmaster of the first 
class, appointed by the Admiral to that duty, and the reports forwarded 
to the Committee of Council on Education, to be presented to Parliament 
and published with the other Educational Reports for the year. 


Vavigation Schools. 


In 1853 the English Government constituted the Department of Science 
and Art, to extend a system of encouragement to local institutions of Prac- 
tical Science, similar to that commenced a few years before in the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art, the two Departments being united in the course of 
the same year, and the united Department being administered at first by 
the Board of Trade, and in 1856, by the Education Department. To this 
Department of Science and Art, was assigned in 1853 the general manage- 
ment of a class of schools which had been instituted or aided by the Mer- 
cantile Marine Department of the Board of Trade, for the benefit of the 
navigation interests of the country. Instruction in navigation was given 
in the seaports by private teachers, without system, and to a very small 
number of those who should be well grounded in the principles of the art 
before entrusted with the responsibilities of command, involving the lives 
and property of others. To introduce system, to give permanent employ- 
ment toa larger number of well-qualified teachers of navigation, to elevate 
and improve the attainments and character of British masters, mates and 
seamen, and indirectly but largely increase the supply for the Royal Navy 
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in time of war, the Government had determined to encourage local effort 
in establishing Nautical Schools. With this view the Marine Department 
of the Board of Trade had established two schools prior to 1853, one in 
London, and the other in Liverpool; and an arrangement had been made 
with the Admiralty, by which it was believed five or six pupil-teachers, 
who had completed their term of instruction at the Royal Naval School at 
Greenwich, would be able to attend the scientific courses in the Metropol- 
itan Schools of Science and Art, and be instructed in those sciences which 
would better fit them to become masters of schools of navigation in the 
seaport towns. In 1854, the Trinity House of Hull reorganized its old 
school of navigation, after the plan of the Royal Naval School at Green- 
wich, with two divisions, the lower for a class of boys who need elementary 
instruction, and the upper, for boys in the technical studies of a seafaring 
life. With the latter was opened an evening school for adult seamen. 
Similar schools, with a junior or lower division to revise and complete the 
general and preparatory studies, and a senior or upper school for special 
scientific and practical instruction in navigation and seamanship, were 
established at Yarmouth, Leith, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Belfast, Dublin, 
Waterford, and other ports, fifteen in all up to 1862, giving instruction to 
over 3,000 persons, and all of them enlisting local co-operation and indi- 
vidual payment with governmental aid. As an example of this class of 
schools we cite a brief description of one of the earliest established, from 
a Report of the Inspector, Edward Hughes, one of the masters of the 
Greenwich Hospifal Schools. 


London Navigation School. 


The London Navigation School is held on the upper floor of the Sailors’ Home 
Institution, situated in Well Street, London Dock, consists of two separate 
apartments, occupied by the Upper and Lower sections. 

The upper section is for the instruction of masters and mates of the merchant 
service in the following subjects, viz. : 

Sextant Observing. Chart Drawing. Geometry. Algebra. Trigonometry. 
The Sailings. Use of the Nautical Almanac and Mathematical Tables. Princi- 
ple and Construction of Chronometers. Methods of determining the Latitude 
and Longitude. Nautical Surveying. Compasses and Magnetism of Ships. 
Theory of Winds, Tides, and Currents. Methods of taking and recording 
Meteorological Observations. Principle and Construction of the Steam Engine 
as applied to the Paddle Wheel and Screw Propeller. % 

The Lower section is for the education of seamen and apprentices. The 
course embraces the following subjects :— 

Reading. Writing. Dictation and Letter Writing. Arithmetic. Geogra- 
phy. The Sailings. Sextant Observing. Method of Keeping Ships’ Books. 

The hours of attendance are from 9 to 12 a. m., 2 to 4 p. m., and 6 to 9 p. m. 
on the first five days of the working week, and from 9 to 12 a. m. on Saturdays. 

The fees are six shillings per week for masters and mates, sixpence for sea- 
men, and apprentices are admitted free. 

The instruction of both sections is conducted by teachers who have been edu- 
cated and trained in the Greenwich Hospital Schools, and who hold certificates 
of competency for teaching Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, from Mr. Rid- 
dle, the Head Master of the Nautical School. 


To be continued. 
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IL, ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 


A, LEGISLATION, 

Turovucs the influence of the ‘Gesellschaft Tot nut van ’t algemeen,” 
(Society for the promotion of public interests,)* which was organized in 
1784, mainly through the efforts of John Nieuvenhuysen, a Memnonite 
minister of North Holland, the government was induced, in the first year 
of the nineteenth century, to enter upon the work of popular education. 
The celebrated orientalist Van der Palm, who in 1799, under the Batavian 
Republic, had the management of public instruction, and was afterward 
member of the Ministry of the Interior, with similar duties, effected the 
passage, in 1801 and 1803, of two Jaws, both of which breathed the 
spirit of the period in which they were issued. In 1805, a change in the 
government occurred, and Van der Palm withdrew from public life. 

The president of the Republic, Pensionary (Roadpensionaris,) Schim- 
melpenninck, abolished the Ministry of the Interior, and appointed in- 
stead a Secretary of State, to whom he assigned the care of public in- 
struction. To assist in the duties of this department of public schools, 
Van der Ende, was made Assistant Secretary, who had occupied a similar 
position in 1801, and now finished and perfected the work commenced 
by Van der Palm. He remained at the head of public schools until 
1833. Tohim is due the elaboration of the law which was laid before 
the Chamber Deputies on the 19th November, 1805, adopted on the 25th 
February, 1806, and on the 3d April, approved by the Pensionary, to- 
gether with the general regulations which had been laid down under 
authority from the government, and which were thus made part of the 
law itself. ‘This public school law,” says Cousin, “‘was based upon 
such just and wise views, it showed so beautiful a consistency through- 
out, and such accordance with the spirit of the people, and it was found 





*“ The Society for the Public Good,” as it is generally designated, commenced its labors in 
behalf of popular education, by preparing and circulating among the common people useful 
elementary books, not only on religious and moral subjects, but also on matters of every day 
life. Its second object was to establish model schools, with libraries for the use of work peo- 
ple who had left school, in all localities where it had subscribers. Its third object was to con- 
duct inquiries into the true principles of the physical and moral education of children, and into 
school method. Under its lead the magistrates of Amsterdam in 1797, and of several other 
large towns undertook the work of school improvement. In 1909, the society numbered 7,000 
members, having departments, or branches in every province and town, and has continued 
to exert an important influence on popular education to the present time. 

t From Schmidt’ “Encyklopidie Padagogiche,”” with modifications and additions. 
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to adapt itself so readily, through the universality of its principles, to the 
most diverse wants of the several provinces, that it has remained in force, 
and without any important alterations, up to the present date, and through 
three great popular revolutions. When the government in 1829, in its 
partiality to the liberals of Belgium, proposed a new, law making deplorable 
changes in the law of 1806, the chambers united in opposition to it, and 
the government was obliged to withdraw its proposition.” 

The law of 1806, has continued in force for half a century, and every 
one admits that it has operated admirably. Yet in the provisions of the 
22d and 23d articles of the regulations, (Supplement A.,) lay hid the ele- 
ments of a storm, which is even yet scarcely allayed, and which has been 
the cause, as we just intimated, of new legislation. The subject is of 
such importanee that we present a formal explanation. 

“Art. 22, of Ordinance A. Instruction shall be directed as well to the 
development of the mental faculties as to the acquisition of useful information, 
and also to the training of the pupils in the practice of all the social and Chris- 
tian virtues. 

“ Art. 23.—Provision shall be made that the pupils do not remain without 
instruction in the doctrines of that religious faith to which they belong. The 
teacher however shall not have the charge of this branch of instruction.” 

These articles asserted the principle of secular and mixed schools, and 
the ministers of the different creeds had at first no thought of contesting 
it; they readily promised the government their codperation, and even 
the Catholics were disposed to acquiesce, if a conclusion may be drawn 
from the declaration of the Archbishop of Friesland. “It is necessary, in 
my opinion, to the preservation of harmony, friendship, and affection 
among the different religious societies, that instruction in the doctrines of 
the different churches should not be communicated by the teachers. In 
order to effect the object, so desirable, which the government has in view, 
and for which it demands our earnest codperation, the work must be 
commenced in childhood, and although as our church requires of us the 
doctrinal instruction of its children, these enactments of a government 
that takes so great interest in the well-being of the young, will serve but 
to quicken our zeal in the performance of our duties.” 

The relation at that time existing in Holland, between the churches and 
schools, was entirely different from what it wasin Prussia, Said Van der 
Ende to M. Cousin; ‘‘ The public schools shall be by all means Christian 
schools, but neither Protestant nor Catholic; they shall be limited to no 
special form of worship, and shall teach no exclusive doctrine. There 
shall be no special Catholic and no special Protestant schools! A public 
school is for the people, wholly and completely. Moreover, tolerance is 
by no means indifference. You are in Holland, where a Christian spirit 
is widely disseminated, and where for centuries past, great toleration has 
prevailed between the different churches,” “Even here in the Teachers’ 
Seminary,” added M. Prinsen, of Haarlem, “there is no special instruc- 
tion in morals. I give instruction neither in morals nor in what is called 
natural religion. It should rather be called metaphysics. But by all the 
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teachers a religious and moral feeling is, at every opportunity, awakened, 
encouraged, and sustained. All the instructors teach morality, but no 
one gives special instruction therein. We receive here Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews, but the latter are present with the classes in biblical 
history, (which is made a regular subject of study,) in the Old Testament 
only. These Jewish pupils become afterward teachers in the special 
schools supported by the Jews for their own children.” M. Cousin 
was greatly surprised; he approved of the German system, yet was 
obliged to confess that there existed here no religious animosity between 
the children of the different churches, and that nevertheless moral and 
religious men were the result of these secular schools. Did the phleg- 
matic temperament of the Dutch contribute to this result? Could time 
alone develop the dangerous tendencies of the system? However this 
may be, since 1848, a diversity of feeling has existed, and sharply defined 
parties have arisen in mutual opposition. 

But aside from that, the alterations made in the constitution during 
that year, would have necessitated a revision of the school laws. The 
fourth section of (Arr. 194,) of the new constitution was thus worded : 

“Instruction (het geven van onderwig’s) shall be free, under the absolute con- 
trol of government, and, so far as the public, and intermediate schools ave con- 
cerned, under the condition of guarantees of capacity, and good morals, to be 
given by the teacher, and to be fixed by law.” 

_Attention had also been directed to the insufficiency of the teachers’ 
salaries, to the vagueness of the provisions of the law regulating the 
proceedings of the parishes, and lastly, to the want of uniformity in the 
governmental superintendence. This was also evidently a favorable 
opportunity for those who believed there were yet more important 
grievances to be redressed. Through the influence of the University at 
Utrecht, which had become the center of Calvanistic orthodoxy, an ultra- 
protestant party had been formed,—conservative, inasmuch as it desired 
the restoration of the form of government of 1789, and weak in numbers, 
but active and energetic. It had taken its name from Groen van Prin- 
sterer, a prominent preacher and writer, who, with his adherents, had 
noticed with some misgiving, how the Catholics in every place where they 
had any influence, were strictly carrying into operation the provisions of 
the law of 1806, respecting religious instruction. The Catholics, enjoying 
perfect equality of rights, excluded from the instruction of the schools 
eyery thing of a doctrinal character, and even set the Bible aside. The 
Groenists determined to check the anticipated advances of the Romish 
church, by openly attacking the principle of mixed schools, which they 
represented to be nurseries of atheism and hot-beds of irreligion and im- 
morality ; they demanded, at every cost, sectarian schools, and a positive 
religious instruction. The majority of the Chambers expressed them- 
selves in favor of the establishment of exclusive schools by private per- 
sons, inasmuch as the constitution guaranteed free instruction; but they 
maintained that the influence of surrounding circumstances, and the 
Christian sentiment of the entire nation gave a Christian tendency to the 
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instruction of the schools, and that it must, in fact, be Christian in its 
character, though the law could not so prescribe it. In the ranks of this 
strong party were the Catholics, who would banish religious instruction 
entirely from the schools rather than see given to it a coloring in any 
degree Protestant,—the liberals, who desired a complete separation of 
church and state, and the non-conformists of every kind, Memnonites, 
Lutherans, Jews, and even certain of the orthodox reformed, who upon 
this subject differed from the zealous adherents of the dominant church. 
The views of these last, deserve mention, since they accord with measures 
whose full importance the future only will reveal. We give them in the 
words of von Laveleye: 

“German Theology is famous for its works of criticism upon the historical or 
mythical portions of the gospels. The most important of the literary produc- 
tions of all foreign writers, are now translated into the Dutch language, and 
moreover, every educated man in the Netherlands, is well acquainted with Ger- 
man. This, together with the ready communication of religious information by 
other means, has caused the rationalistic labors of German science to exert a 
powerful influence upon the theology of Holland; and so great has this become, 

- that the orthodox clergy are filled with the greatest anxiety, as they see several 
of the principal pulpits of the land occupied by preachers whose teachings have 
a more or less decidedly expressed tendency to Socinianism. Certain it is, that 
the opinion which represents Christ as a being higher than man, but less than 
God, has gained strength, and at the University of Gréningen has attained a 
predominant influence. The effect of this tendency, whether it be to unitarian- 
ism or ratiohalism, is to direct attention rather to the morals of Christianity, and 
its civilizing influences, than to its doctrines and power tosave. Christ is looked 
upon rather as the perfect archetype, in conformity to which, humanity should 
be fashioned, rather than the Messia’: who died upon the cross for the redemption 
of the elect. Hence it follows, that, in the matter of religious instruction is the 
schools, doctrinal teaching is willingly left to the priest, while it in considered 
highly important that the teacher should still be required to give instruction in 
Christian morals.” 

A third opinion was expressed by some moderate men, who, true to 
the ordinances of 1806, desired to make the culture of the social and 
Christian virtues the groundwork of instruction, and thus to prove that 
the religious element was not excluded from the schools. But as the 
ministry could not consent to this, to avoid strengthening the Groenists, 
they united with the liberals. 

Several drafts of laws were successively presented to the chambers, 
without effecting a result. Four times in the course of seven years was 
the ministry overthrown, and meanwhile the Groenist minority was acting 
upon the popular mind by means of pamphlets, newspaper articles, and 
the circulation of petitions. They finally convinced the king that the 
nation was opposed to every system of school law in which the public 
schools were made atheistic; and this accusation too was unjust to their 
opponents, for a complete severance of church and state, by no means in- 
fers systematic opposition to the clergy ; on the contrary, though the bill 
of the minister Van Reenen, which had been opposed mainly by the 
Groenists, went so far as even to make no mention of Christianity, yet it 
was drawn up, on the whole, in a sincerely Christian spirit, and was far 
from being indifferent to the subject. Nevertheless, the minority pre- 
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vailed with the king, so far that he promised his sanction to their design, 
and now, sure of success, they greeted in triumph the accession to the 
ministry, of Van der Bruggen, and Van Rappard, who were supporters of 
their system. 

But a more intimate acquaintance with the affairs of the State, quickly 
moderated the zeal of the new ministers. They soon perceived that the 
principle of mixed schools, as it had been established by the law of 1806, 
was still too firmly incorporated with the habits of the people to permit 
the thought of its being uprooted, and they therefore now brought 
forward a bill, eclectic in its provisions, which neither pleased the Groe- 
nists, nor conciliated the liberals. The debate was opened on the 29th 
June, in the lower chamber ; a debate that will form one of the most in- 
teresting portions of the religious history of Holland. We can here give 
only the result. What we have already said respecting the position of 
parties, is sufficient to indicate the different opinions that were advanced 
in the discussion. It may be remarked, by the way, as a surprising fact, 
that the language of the Catholic upon the subject, was almost always 
directly opposed to the views of their co-religionists, in non-protestant 
countries. Article 22, of the bill, (Article 23, of the law,) was adopted, 
the last section excepted, by a vote of 45 to 20; the conservatives of the 
liberal party had gained the victory. This article reads thus: 

“Public instruction, while it communicates the knowledge that is needed, 
shall at the same time develop the understanding of the scholars, and train 
them to the practice of every Christian and social virtue.” 

“The teacher shall refrain from teaching, doing, or permitting any thing de- 
rogatory to the respect that is due the religious convictions of the non-con- 
formists.” 

“Tnstruction in religion is left to the different sects. The use of the school 
buildings may be granted for this purpose, to accommodate the children that 
attend them, at hours not appropriated to other classes.” 

The section that was rejected, by a vote of 60 to 2, provided for 
separate instruction, (facultative splitsing,) which the majority had never 
at all desired. It was thus expressed : } 

“Wherever children do not attend school on account of the religious opinions 
of their parents, and it is found after careful inquiry that their complaints can 
not otherwise be removed, a separate school may be established, if it be possi- 
ble, which shall receive State support, so far asis necessary. This support shall 
be provided by law.” 

In the upper chamber the discussion was more calm; opposition was 
withdrawn. The law was published on 13th August, 1857, to go into 
operation at the commencement of the following year. 

The legislature of 1857, was also occupied with various other important 
subjects. For several years previous, a decrease in the number of scholars 
had been observed, which must naturally excite attention in a country 
where almost all the children frequent the public schools, while.elsewhere 
it might easily be accounted for by the supposition that the children had 
left the public schools in order to enter the private, which was a daily oc- 
currence. The evidence that freedom of instruction was degenerating 
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into liberty to remain in ignorance, became a source of anxiety, and some 
of the delegates endeavored on this account to reconcile compulsory at- 
tendance at school with the principles affirmed in the Constitution. Their 
motto was; “instruction compulsory and gratuitous ;” such is the feel- 
ing of some Belgian politicians also, who in view of similar difficulties, 
have been endeavoring since 1857, to effect in their country a similar 
solution. But the Dutch delegates did not effect their object. The 83d 
Article of the law merely says : 

“The parish authorities shall use all possible means to induce parents, who 
are poor and receiving support, to send their children to school.” 

Several of the large cities, Rotterdam, among others, have made their 
support of the parents conditional upon the school-attendance of the chil- 
dren. Other subjects that were discussed at the same time, we will men- 
tion as occasion offers, in connection with the brief statement, which we 
now give, of the law of 1857. . 

a. Classification of Schools. 

The common schools are either public or private, (Article 3.) The 
first class include those schools that are sustained, by the parishes, 
provinces, and the State, severally, or conjointly, (gezamenlijk ;) the 
private schools are entitled to assistance from the provinces and parishes, 
in case of necessity, but in that case, must be open to children of all 
religions. 

The number of schools in each parish, (Article 6,) must correspond to 
the wants and number of the population. The parish determines how 
many are necessary, (Article 17,) but the provincial anthorities (gedepu- 
teerde staten,) and the government have the right to increase the number 
if they consider it expedient. These provisions secure, it is evident, 
greater certainty of instruction than does the Belgian law, but they are 
less precise in reference to the right of poor children to attend the schools 
free of expense, (Article 33.) 

The warm interest felt by the legislature in the cause of instruction is 
shown in (Article 18,) which requires that whenever a teacher has more 
than 70 scholars, he shall have the assistance of an “aspirant” (Kweeke- 
ling, pupil ;) this title is given to young men that have not yet received 
certificates of qualification, or, in other words, have not yet passed the 
official examination, but who are authorized, until they attain the required 
age, (eighteen years for an assistant’s, and twenty-three for a teacher’s 
diploma, Article 48,) to perform certain duties as “‘beginners,”—called 
also in Belgium “secondants.” If the number of scholars exceed 100, 
the teacher is allowed an “ assistant,” and an additional aspirant if it ex- 
ceeds 150; with fifty more scholars, another teacher is employed, and 
with a hundred more, a second assistant. 

The course of study is divided into the “ ordinary ” and the “ advanced ” 
course, Instruction in the latter, must be given wherever possible, and 
where its introduction is judged to be expedient, (Article 16.) The or- 
dinary course must embrace reading, writing, arithmetic, the elements of 
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geometry, the Dutch language, geography, history, natural philosophy, 
and vocal music; while the higher course include lectures upon the ele- 
ments of modern languages, the elementary mathematics, the primary 
principles of agriculture, gymnastics, the art of design, and for females, 
the usual domestic accomplishments. 

The teacher is appointed (Article 22,) by the parish council, from 
among the candidates, three to six in number, that have been selected, 
after examination, by the mayors and justices, with the approval of the 
district superintendent. 

b. Local Authorities. 

The control of the schools was so skillfully and wisely arranged, under 
the law of 1806, that M. Cousin, in the warmth of his admiration for 
this “bold action,” which had~ never suggested itself to the mind 
of the French legislators, could, without exaggeration, exclaim; “ this 
is the right method of regulating common school instruction, and 
in popular education, is the point, that is, in my opinion, of the most vital 
importance, its more or less skillfully devised organization.” The new 
law has retained the local committees, (Article 53,) there being both dis- 
trict and provincial superintendents, who are appointed for six years, and 
meet annually. Complaint might perhaps be made of the want of a 
general superintendent, on the ground that, on account of the continual 


changes to which the ministry is subject, none but a permanent officer of 
this kind can secure uniformity in the system of school regulations, and 
in their administration. The system of 1806, had in fact such a key- 
stone, to be recognized in the established hierarchical organization of the 
school authorities, but it is scarcely necessary to say, that a superintend- 
ence of the schools by the clergy is now wholly out of the question in 
Holland. 


c. Teachers, 

The law of 1857, neither outhorizes teachers’ associations, nor directs 
a uniform plan of operation for the teachers’ seminaries. But through 
the influence of the superintendents, who have generally manifested a 
zeal worthy of all praise, numerous teachers’ societies have been formed, 
(in 1858, numbering 249, with 38,544 members,) with the two-fold object 
of affording to teachers opportunities for advanced instruction, and of 
disseminating the most approved methods of teaching. In the schools 
for the poor, pupils are selected from among the most proficient, to be 
trained for the office of teacher, and to these, especial attention is given. 
In order to obtain a certificate of proficiency, there is required a knowl- 
ledge, (Article 44, 45, 46,) not only of the subjects embraced in the course 
of ordinary school instruction, more extended than usual, and with a 
more rational and thorough understanding of them, but also of pedagogy 
and methodics; it is also required, that the teacher, whether male, or 
female, be able to express himself with ease, and in a polished manner, 
both orally, and in writing. Nearly all the teachers’ societies have of late, 
vied with each other in their endeavors to comply creditably with the 
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new requirements of the law. In several places these poor pupil-teach- 
ers supply the free schools with aspirants as assistant teachers. The 
parishes generally contribute to their support, and very frequently the 
provincial authorities also, as in Utrecht, and Amersfort. But the Royal 
Teachers’ Seminary at Haarlem, is more especially worthy of mention, 
where pupils are received from all parts of the kingdom upon the recom- 
mendation of the superintendents, and formally admitted after a three 
months’ trial, upon the satisfactory report of the director. This institu- 
tion was established under a royal decree of May 81, 1816, and placed 
under the control of M. Prinsen, a normal instructor of great talent. 
Ten full scholarships of 250 florins, and fourteen half scholarships of 125 
florins yearly, during the entire four years’ course of study were founded 
for such pupils as obtained a diploma of the first degree. This school at 
Haarlem, has accommodations for day scholars only, (externat,) but other- 
wise is similar in its arrangement.to the Prussian seminaries. The entire 
expense to the State, for its fofty pupils, is 10,000 florins annually. Not 
only is theoretical instruction given, but actual practice in teaching; the 
pupils being employed in the schools of the city, for the purpose of 
accustoming them to their duties as teachers. The discipline is very 
simple, embracing only a few special regulations, and has been found all 
that could be desired. Perhaps the natural temperament of the Dutch 
will sufficiently account for this fact also, In connection with M. Prinsen, 
others may be mentioned who have aided in securing the success of this 
establishment,—among them, Mll. Van Dapperen, once a pupil of Pesta- 
lozzi, Polman, and B. Schreuder, all extensively known through their 
school-books, and the influence which they have had in the advancement 
of method among the public schools. But in addition to these schools, a 
system of normal instruction has now been perfected by a recent decree, 
which provides for three large normal seminaries, and twenty-two schools 
of practice, the latter, receiving an annual appropriation of 3,000 florins. 
The society “Tot nut van 'talgemeen,” has also afforded great assistance 
to teachers and aspirants, by the publication of a good selection of man- 
uals and abridgments (elementary text-books,) upon general and special 
subjects. Judging from their catalogue, they attach great importance to 
the pedagogical works of Germany. 


d. Encouragement of Teacliers. 
Of the means that are made use of for the encouragement of teachers, 
we will allude only to the presentation of gifts, and the annual distribu- 
tion of silver medals, to the most zealous. 


B. statistics. 


According to M. Blaupot Ten Cate, the number of children that in 1855, 
remained without instruction, must be put at 38,000, while in 1852, there 
were only 21,000, or 107 to 1,000 inhabitants. But the fact that the 
school attendance has for several years diminished, is nevertheless certain, 
and must be a source of surprise to those who are acquainted with the 
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progress that has been made since 1806. The last report of M. van'Tets, 
minister of the interior, accounts for this falling off by the simultaneous 
advance in popularity of the private schools after 1848. Since the public 
schools have again become to be decidedly preferred, more value seems 
to be placed upon the education of children, and a happy change has 
commenced. An increase of upward of one per cent. (sic.,) in the at- 
tendance is shown by the reports of 1857, above those of 1850. 


a. Number of Schools. 


The number of common schools in the kingdom, (excepting the colo- 
nies and the archduchy of Luxemburg,) was 3,422, in 1857; among 
which there were 2,478 public schools, 278 private schools of the first 
class, and 666 of the second. The following table embraces all the in- 
formation that will be desired. The total population of the kingdom on 
January Ist, 1857, was 3,298,317. 





iv . | Total | Numbe Per cent, 
Public Private Schools. | ae - = r Free scene 
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North Brabant,| 298 100 425 | 49,460 | 14,744 | 29.8 
Gelderland, ...| 337 61 442 | 64,094] 17,454 | 32.3 
South Holland,| 259 147 484 | 67,540 | 31,267 | 46.3 
North Holland,| 294 ‘ 174 510 | 57,575 | 27,963 | 48.6 
Zealand, ......| 137 19 160 | 19,253 6,269 | 32.6 

| 81 54 159 | 17,319 7,227 | 41.7 
Friesland, 358 9 370 | 38,978 | 13,360 | 31.7 
Gréningen, ...| 207 28 255 | 31,209} 10,840 |- 31.7 
Over Yssel,...} 210 5 19 215 | 23,025 8,587 | 26.8 
Drenthe,......| 135 4 146 | 14,008 2,636*| 18.8 
Limburg, ..... | 162 : 51 226 | 24,868 6,715 | 27.0 




















Total,..... 12.478 | 278 | 666 | 3,422 | 406,329 146,062 | 36.0 
| 





This total of 406,329 scholars, who were in attendance on January 15, 
1857, was composed of 228,353 boys, and 177,976 girls. On the 15th 
July, of the same year, (the summer term,) the number had diminished 
to 317,618; of which, 158,721 were boys, and 158,897 were girls. These 
numbers include those who attended the evening schools, (24,868 on 15th 
January; 18,070 boys, and 6,798 girls,) as well as those who only at- 
tended the evening lectures, (numbering 27,272 at the same date, of 
whom 19,749 were boys, and 7,523 were girls.) 

The ratio of the number of scholars to the whole population, is, in 
winter, about as one to eight; in summer, as one to ten. * The first class 
of private schools, include the “ Diakonieschulen,” 7. ¢., such as are sup- 
ported by the revenues of endowment funds, (170;) those that are sus- 
tained by the society “Tot nut van 'talgemeen,” (17;) and some that 
belong to private persons, (91.) The schools of the second class, are 
generally of the latter description. 

In this list there are also 784 infant schools, (Warteschulen,) of which, 





* Not including 3,336 scholars who pay but half. 
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the one at Zwolle, has long been well known; 152 schools for review, 
(Herhalingscholen, originated by the society, “ Tot nut van 'talgemeen,” 
and intended for adults, with the design of preventing that frequent re- 
lapse into ignorance that is seen in the later years of those who have left 
the usual schools; 118 Sunday schools; 71 individual schools, for 
mechanics ; 127 public singing schools; 23 schools for gymnastics ; and 
finally, 35 boarding schools, 286 boarding and day schools, (171 for boys, 
and 115 for girls.)* 
b. Number of Teachers. 


The number of instructors, in 1857, was 7,391, consisting of 6,480 
male teachers, of every kind, and 911 female teachers. The ratio of 
teachers to scholars was, on the 15th January, as one to fifty-five; on 
the 15th July, as one to forty-seven. The new law provides liberally, as 
it should, for the teachers of the schools. Their salary can not be less 
than 400 florins, ($160,) nor that of an assistant, less than 200 florins. 
Some teachers receive more than 1,000 florins per year. The minimum 
established by law in Belgium, is 200 francs, ($38,) somewhat less than 
one-fourth that of Holland! Moreover, the teacher in Holland, has the 
right of appeal, whenever the district is disinclined to provide him a suita- 
ble residence, or pay him the equivalent which is his due; in such case, 
he can make complaint to the standing provincial committee, who settle 
the matter conclusively, (Article 19.) 


c. Expense of Schools. 

It would be difficult to state accurately the cost of the schools, inas- 
much as their support is by law (Article 31,) obligatory upon the parishes. 
The appropriations of the State toward their maintenance amounted, in 
1857, to 156,000 florins, ($62,000.) This, too, was a subject, that gave 
occasion to a lively discussion in the chambers, in 1857. The re- 
quirement certainly imposes a very heavy burden upon the local au- 
thorities; still, they can, to a certain extent, evade the law, since they 
are at liberty, (Article 3, § 3,) to support private schools, and the danger, 
therefore, is not so great as it, at first glance, appears; besides, (Article 
86,) of the law declares that whenever the government is satisfied, by 
information derived from the standing committee and the provincial au- 
thorities, that a parish will be obliged to submit to great sacrifices in 
order to put its common schools in operation, as it should be done, the 
State and province shall aid the parish by an appropriation of half the 
amount necessary. There is, however, something arbitrary in these 
regulations, though they possess this advantage, that they express 
definitely the extent of liability, while in Belgium, the parish, and the 
State, are in mutual opposition ; for when even a wealthy parish has col- 





* We mention, as examples of these female boarding schools, the one at Voorscholen, near Ley 
den, under the patronage of Queen Sophie,—the school at Haarlem, and the one long established at 
Wageningen. It is a peculiarity deserving of note, that nearly all female schools are conducted by 
female teachers exclusively, and are under the supervision of the royal superintendent.— Editor. 
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lected the additional tax, required by law for the support of its schools, 
it not unfrequently claims that it has fulfilled all its obligations, and that 
the State must contribute whatever may be needed beyond, notwithstand- 
ing that sound common sense would indicate that the State ought to give 
its aid only where the resources of the parish were not sufficient. But 
this common sense decision, does not accord with the wording of the law; 
and right here, in this difference between the two laws, is clearly shown 
the difference in the political characteristics of the two people. In Bel- 
gium, the parish is as independent as it is possible for a subordinate ad- 
ministration to be; in Holland, the love of order and a desire for a uni- 
form distribution of taxes, serve as a counterpoise to their feeling of in- 
dependence, and perhaps exert, as time will teach us, too strong an influ- 
ence. By (Article 32,) of the law of 13th August, 1857, the parish is 
made responsible for the following expenses ;—the salaries of the teachers 
and assistant teachers; compensation for the services of aspirants; the 
erection and repairs of school-buildings; the providing school furniture, 
books, &c. ; the heating and lighting the school-buildings; the erection 
and repairs of the teacher’s residence, or an equivaient therefor, in case 
the parish does not furnish a dwelling-house ; a valuable contribution to 
the pension fund; and the office expenses of the local school com- 
mittee. In 1857, the State contributed 25,490 florins 25 cents, and the 


provinces 52,581 florins 17 cents, for the erection and improvement of 
school-houses in the parishes. 


C. MISCELLANEOUS. 
a. Teachers’ Certificates, 


A provincial jury, composed of the superintendent of the province, 
and four district superintendents, meets semi-annually for the examina- 
tion of aspirants. Foreigners, as well as native born, are allowed this 
certificate. A testimonial of good moral character, and the certificate of 
baptism are required to be produced. The subjects on which the candi- 
date passes an examination, are expressed in the certificate. There are 
four kinds, alike for males and females, viz.: the teacher's certificate, (re- 
gistration fee, 10 florins ;) the assistant teacher’s, (5 florins ;) the private 
teacher’s certificate of proficiency in different branches, (5 florins ;) or in 
a single branch, (3 florins.) These certificates are valid throughout the 
kingdom. A private teacher may be allowed to teach in a public school, 
writing, arithmetic, singing, and female domestic accomplishments, 


b. Course of Instruction, 


The passage of the new law has been too recent to permit us to form 
an opinion of its actual operation. But as the spirit of the system, as 
respects the method of instruction, has remained much the same, inde- 
pendent of this or that official ordinance, the testimony of observers like 
Cousin, Namon de la Sagra, {Journey to Holland, &c., 1839, ) Gérlitz, and 
others, still retains, in general, its value. We have also consulted the 
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ministerial reports. The influence of Pestalozzi has continued predomi- 
nant. The method of simultaneous instruction has met with more favor 
in Holland, than the monitorial, ‘“ which certainly communicates informa- 
tion,” as Van der Ende, says, “ but does not educate; but the object of 
instruction is education.” But as respects method, the Hollanders are 
peculiarly eclectic; their calm temperament, their prudent and consider- 
ate character, protect them from any ill-bestowed admiration; they are 
‘ no friends to a stupid adherence to ancient usages, but they would listen 
to the teachings of experience, and examine before they decide. Imagine 
yourself in the position of the child,—adapt your instruction to the 
gradual development of his faculties, and never lose sight of his destiny 
as a citizen and a man; teach him not merely to read, but put him in a 
condition to reason understandingly upon what he has read; these simple 
principles are sufficient, in the opinion of the Hollanders, to destroy 
forever the pretensions of the Lancasterian system. They have retained 
nothing of it, but merely the principle of repetition in some physical 
branches. But the attempt to avoid one extreme, exposes them to the 
danger of falling into another. And so the influence of the spirit evinced 
by the regulations of 1806, might be looked upon as in some degree 
dangerous, so long as the new system was carried out with all that zeal 
that is wont to be called forth by newly achieved success. It has been 
asserted that the teachers, in their desire to make instruction in the public 
schools such as should improve the understanding, would produce a 
change in the character of the people, make them peevious and conceited, 
and dissatisfied with their condition ; that the culture and development of 
the finer feelings would be checked rather than promoted by a method of 
instruction in which, in direct neglect of all moral training, the intellect 
and the formalism of logical deductions always receive the chief atten- 
tion; and finally, it has been apprehended that were the habits thus 
created to be carried too generally into unrestrained practice, sooner or 
later discipline would be endangered, and the respect that is due to others 
would be supplanted by insolence and insubordination. It must be ad- 
mitted that these apprehensions have many times been verified, though 
not so frequently as has been represented ; and as proof of this, we may 
point as well to that entire absence of the ideal, that is characteristic of 
many of the Dutch, as to the ultra-rationalism, and much more to the 
selfish (individualistic) tendencies that are now becoming prevalent 
among the young men of the cities. Some may be disposed to ascribe 
these manifestations to national phlegm, which prefers the culture of the 
intellect to that of the sensibilities, and the wide-spread spirit of Calvinism ; 
and they may assert, in fine, that this system of teaching is the best 
adapted to the character of the people.—Granted !—but it is not well to 
encourage by a partial course of treatment, those propensities, which, in- 
dulged too far, become faults. It can not be concealed that many very 
intelligent men in Holland are becoming daily more strongly of this opin- 
ion, and in this we recognize a returning current of feeling that promises 
much for the future. Nevertheless, the reform of 1806, has merited the 
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thanks of the people of the Netherlands, An intelligent administration, 
ever on the watch to arouse a spirit of emulation among its officers; 
zealous teachers, who in general are more highly educated than those in 
many other countries ; a strict discipline, that is based more upon the 
moral influence exerted by the teachers than upon any express regula- 
tions ;—these agencies were sufficient to assure improvement and to ac- 
complish a brilliant result. But above all, we may rest confident in the 
future; the sound common sense of the nation forms a counterbalance to 
the radicalism of the new regulations, and on the other hand, the views 
and experience of other nations have gradually softened the obstinacy of 
old prejudices, and introduced more of life into the methods of instruction.* 


c. Pensions. 


Teachers employed in the public schools are allowed a pension on reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five years, after forty years of service. The annual 
deposit in the State treasury, amounts to two per cent. The pension is 
increased each year, by about one sixtieth of the salary, but can never 
exceed two-thirds of it. 


D, coNCLUDING REMARKS, 


The public schools hold generally a higher position than the private 
schools, The reason of this is simple, and M. Cousin has made it very 
prominent by a bare statement of facts. ‘At first the establishment of 
schools, in which charges were made for instruction, was left to private 
enterprise, and they were almost everywhere private schools, Inasmuch 
as the schools for the poor were not only sustained by the public authori- 
ties, but also directed and controlled by them, the school regulations were 
drawn up by men who were well skilled in such business. The rules 
were strictly followed. The teachers had been trained in good schools, 
or in teachers’ seminaries ; the method of teaching was carefully watched ; 
the discipline maintained in the schools were excellent ; what was learned, 
was learned not superficially, but thoroughly. The poor schools, became, 
therefore, in a short time, in many places, better than the tuition schools 
under private management, and the unusual result followed, that the chil- 
dren of the middle class were not so well educated as those of the poor. 
Such a violation of order would in the end have produced an actual disturb- 
ance in society ; and to avoid this danger, the cities established public 
tuition schools—a measure that has been productive of the best results, 
both on account of the emulation which it has excited between the dif- 
ferent kinds of schools, and because those families, which are not com- 
pelled by poverty, or in their poverty have too much self-respect to send 
to the poor schools, but still can not afford to pay the tolerably high 
charges of most of the private schools, find in these public schools the 





* The reader will find farther information in the work of M. Gérlitz, an impartial and intelligent 
writer, who is as ready to promote impr in the educational system of his country as to 
combat the rank prejudices that have risen up to oppose them. This work contains a list of the 
best school-books used in Holland, among which is a number prepared from the German. 
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benefits of instruction at a moderate cost, suited to their circumstances; 
and not offensive to their feelings.” It is worthy of remark that the 
sacrifices which the cities made, were soon recovered ; as in the case of 
Rotterdam, which imposed a weekly fee of only twenty cents, (= eight 
cents, American,) upon each scholar, yet the income from the tuition 
schools, whose expenses amount to about 6,500 florins, yields a surplus 
above the expenses, which is appropriated by the city to its children’s 
asylums. These tuition schools are now, as we have seen, everywhere 
prevalent ; public confidence in them is continually becoming more firmly 
fixed, while every year sees the discontinuance of a number of the private 
institutions. 
I, SECONDARY OR INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 
A. LEGISLATION, 

Instruction in the intermediate schools of Holland stands in close 
relation to the course of study in the universities; the royal ordinance 
of August 2, 1815,—by which the course of study was entirely changed,— 
embraced alike institutions of two grades, viz., the so-called “‘ Latin 
schools,” which correspond to the German gymnasia,—and the Universi- 
ties, with some high schools of like rank, but which confer no degree, and 
are known as “ Atheniums.” We have to do here only with the Latin 
schools, and will afterward notice to some extent the different special 
schools. If the democratic spirit of Holland is manifested in the organi- 
zation of its common schools, the strong influence of old customs and old 
prejudices, makes itself felt in the arrangement of the higher schools. 
Intermediate school instruction is confined entirely to the cities, and every 
city esteems it an honor to havea Latin school; it might be supposed 
that this was one of the ancient prerogatives of citizenship. The Latin 
school is under the control of a board of overseers, who nominate to the 
city council the candidates for vacant teacherships. This council ap- 
points and pays the teachers. In regard to the university, the state pos- 
sesses the influence that is due to it; but for the schools, it can only 
issue ordinances relating to the objects and means of instruction, and re- 
quire the securities that are thought necessary. Each school has a 
rector and an associate rector, (the provisor and censor of the French 
lyceum,) and one or more professors in addition, according to the means 
of the institution, and the number of pupils. Very often the rector is the 
only professor, in which case he instructs the first class, and the associate 
rector thesecond. These officers must have obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, which requirement virtually excludes the mathematics from 
the highest place in the school. Of the other teachers, it is only required 
that they have the candidates, degree.* These institutions are designed 

* Each faculty can confer two academical degrees ; 1, the candidates’ degree, which is the 
lowest. This degree in literature, (in litteris,) from the faculty of philosophy, can be obtained 
at the shortest, in one year after entering upon the academical course, and is made a condition 
to admission to the study of theology and law ; whoever wishes to study medicine must have 


received the candidates, degree in mathematics and natural philo’ppby ; and in order to be- 
come a preacher, one must have the same degree in literature and theology. 2, the Doctors’ 
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only for day-scholars (keine internate;) boarding schools are not looked 
upon with favor by the Dutch, in whom love of family and home life is 
an essential characteristic. The course of instruction includes principally 
the Latin and Greek languages, and in respect to these there is left little 
to be desired. Of the remaining branches, until within a short time, this 
could not be said. By the ninth and tenth articles of the ordinance of 
1815, it was required that the pupils should, at the close of their daily 
exercises in Latin and Greek, receive instruction in the elements of math- 
ematics, in geography, and in ancient and modern history ;—but there is 
none in natural philosophy, none in the modern languages! 

The amount of instruction in mathematics was left entirely to the rec- 
tor. Itwasconsidered a subordinate department, and was usually taught 
by the professors of other branches, who received therefor an additional 
salary. In case of necessity, a special teacher was provided, but the posi- 
tion was an inferior one, and he received no tuition fees. This was the 
condition of things before the separation of Holland and Belgium. And 
what was the result? Instruction in the mathematics, as it had become 
reduced to almost nothing in the Latin schools, fell into neglect at the 
universities also. This occasioned frequent and earnest complaint, espe- 
cially in Belgium, for many still remembered the more perfect organization 
of the French lyceum. The government heeded these complaints, and by 
an ordinance of 9th September, 1826, included a knowledge of arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry, among what was required for admission to the 
academical course. Unfortunately the law permitted the enrolment of a 
student, even without a satisfactory mathematical preparation, if the 
professor of mathematics at the university only declared that the student 
was capable of following his lectures. “If human nature is the same in 
Holland that it is in France,” says M. Cousin, very justly, upon this 
point, ‘every examination that is made by one person only, is worth- 
less. How can it be expected that a professor of mathematics, to whose 
chamber comes a student of philosophy, of law, or of theology, will carry 
his stoicism so far as to refuse to him or his whole family, after the thous- 
and times repeated intercessions that will be made, a certificate that can 
in no way prejudice mathematics, but the denial of which must injure the 
overseer of the university of which the professor is himself a member?” 
It was to be expected that this certificate would never be refused, and 
that the students, knowing this, would never take the pains to deserve 
any other. But while the error here lay in too great lenity, the mistake 
was made on the other hand, of excessive strictness in demanding of a 
doctor of philosophy evidence of his capacity to teach with success the 
elements of arithmetic, algebra and geometry. They failed to obtain their 
object, from adhering too closely to the letter of the ordinance of 1815, 
The reform plan of 1826, meanwhile remained in operation; it was not 
degree, which presupposes the former, This degree is essential to the attainment of many 
offices and positions, and it also entitles the possessor to many marks of distinction; in an 
assembly of jurists, for example, one that has the doctorate, takes precedence of those mem- 
bers who have not received the degree. 
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until twenty years later, in 1845, that a new committee was appointed to 
draft a new plan, which, however, was very far from receiving all the votes 
of the chamber; and to increase the complication, there had now been 
raised the question respecting religious instruction. Two concurrent cir- 
cumstances favored the reform plan, and were the means of partially 
effecting what should have been done long before. Many towns had 
added to their schools an industrial department, a kind of real-school: 
(with a four years’ course,) and increased also the amount of mathemati- 
cal study required of the pupils in the Latin schools. These improve- 
ments were made in the year 1843. Moreover a royal decree of May 23, 
1845, required that an annual examination should be made of the profi- 
ciency of the students in all the departments of gymnasial instruction, 
before a central committee, who should make their report to the minister 
of the interior. But while it was with reason expected that the edifice 
would soon receive its cap-stone, this commencement, which had already 
in 1852 suffered important changes, was suddenly demolished by the 
minister, Van Reenen. It has been said that it would be restored in the 
nextlaw. However this may be, the professors are zealous in their endeay- 
ors to remedy the faults of the present arrangement. But whatever may be 
done, the organization of the greater number of the small Latin schools is, 
and will always remain, necessarily very defective. For how can it be 
otherwise, while there are schools which number only a rector and pro- 
fessor, in the same person, with some three, five, seven, eight, perhaps 
fifteen, or twenty scholars? Holland could here follow the example of 
Belgium, where instruction in the ancient languages is perhaps less ad- 
vanced, but where on the other hand, since the centralization of 1850, and 
the establishment of industrial schools, giant strides have been taken at 
least in respect to the course of study and the conformity of the general 
plan to the proposed object. Moreover it should not be forgotten that the 
course of instruction in the gymnasia is not designed merely to prepare 
youth for the studies of the university ; and that the academical lectures 
require that the hearer should bring with him something more than a 
certain amount of knowledge of the ancient languages, however valuable 
this possession may be. 
a. Classification of Schools. 

The intermediate schools are divided into Latin schools, properly so 
called—which are regulated in accordance with the royal decree of Octo- 
ber 6, 1843,—and gymnasia, provisional and definitive. These institu- 
tions are not equally complete, but are all arranged upon the same 
principie. In one’school we find a special teacher for the mathematics, 
and professors for the modern languages; and in some, Hebrew even is 
taught; in another there is a rector only, or at best, assisted by a single 
aspirant. As at the time when M. Cousin made his journey, and found 
in the school at the Hague one professor for each class, who was obliged 
to teach all the branches of the course with the exception of mathematics, 
and in the school at Utrecht, saw, on the other hand, the system of 
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departmental instructors carried to the extreme, so at this day there 
exists manifold differences as respects internal arrangement and extent 
of study. In the principal gymnasia, as at the Hague, Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, there are usually five Latin classes; generally the scholars 
remain in the upper or rhetorical class (Prima,) twice as long as in the 
others, so that there are in all, six years of study. M. Cousin, in the 
upper class of one institution, met with those ranks (ordines,) in which 
instruction was carried gradually forward in such a way that the pupils 
learned by degrees to labor self-dependently, and thus became better 
fitted to enter upon the life of the university. In the first division 
weekly compositions (hence call ‘‘ Hebdomidarien ”) were prepared; in the 
second, monthly exercises only were required, while in the third the in- 
struction received was in the form of general directions merely. Instruc- 
tion was given more by informal discourses, than by lectures. This method 
favored most effectually the development of each individual in accordance 
with the peculiar bent of his intellect and disposition, and was on this ac- 
count an admirable means of education, and produced a class of well-trained, 
capable scholars. It is evident, however, that this method can be fol- 
lowed only when the number of pupils is limited. Since that time there 
have been no changes of importance; which may be considered fortunate, 
for there can be no better instruction, so long as the system can be pur- 
sued judiciously. The number of scholars in attendance at the Latin 
schools is always considerable, and is made up in general, of spirited, 
wide-awake youth, who know what labor is. 

The learned professions are not overlooked in Holland as they are in 
other countries, and the young men who enter them, have fewer disap- 
pointments to fear. The students have a session of three hours in the 
morning, and as many, four days in the week, in the afternoon—but only 
two during the three winter months. The vacations continue six weeks, 
and in their arrangement are accommodated, so far as possible, to local 
circumstances. In 1857, there were taught in seventeen Latin schools, 
only those branches which are prescribed by the ordinance of organiza- 
tion, viz., Latin and Greek, elementary mathematics, history and mytho- 
logy; né especial instruction was given in their own language; in five 
others this was added ; two afforded instruction also in French,—three, in 
German,—two, in English,—and two, in Hebrew. Only in two schools 
was natural history taught. In all the provisory gymnasia these four 
living languages are taught, and in three of them natural history and 
Italian book-keeping. Finally, the definitive gymnasia give instruction 
likewise in the same four modern languages, and at Dortrecht, the Italian 
in addition; at four gymnasia, Hebrew is taught,—at eight, natural his- 
tory,—and at three, book-keeping. At Rotterdam and Maastricht, com- 
mercial instruction is also given ; at the latter place and at Deventer, 
instruction in chemistry and mathematics; at two gymnasia linear draw- 
ing is taught,—and at one, calligraphy. In all these institutions there 
were two departments, (Afdeelingen,) of which one included the Latin 
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classes, —the other, (as in Belgium,) the practical studies, which were con- 
tinued, whenever possible, through four years; but only in Bois-le-duc 
and in Maastricht was the course of the study in the second department 
fully organized and separated from the first. 

b. Regulation of the Schools. 

A superintendent of the Latin schools is attached to the department of 
the interior. There exists no normal seminary for the special training 
of the teachers in the intermediate schools. In regard to this, as well 
as the salaries, tuition fees, &c., almost the same may be said of Holland, 
as of Belgium before the passage of the law of June, 1850. The differ- 
ences of minor importance it will not be worth the while to particularize.* 

B. statistics. 

The condition of the Latin schools and gymnasia during the school 

year 1857-8, is shown in the following table. 
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In the year 1817, there were 68 Latin schools in the northern pro- 
vinces of what then was the kingdom of the Netherlands; from 1881 to 
1835, there were 62 within the limits of the present kingdom, (with 1,315 
scholars in 1831, and 1,255 in 1835;) in 1848, the number of Latin 
schools was 71, with 1,888 scholars (1,563 in the first department, and 
825 in the second ;) in 1849, there were but 70, with 1,887 scholars, 
(1,500 and 887 in the two departments ;) as several of the schools had no 
scholars, they have been discontinued since the death of their rectors. 
The intelligent reader will draw more than one important inference from 
a comparison of the figures in the above table. In some provinces all 
literary studies are concentrated in large institutions, as in the Atheneum 
at Maastricht in Limburg, a completely and ably organized school with 
sixteen professors ; in other provinces, the whole are scattered in frag- 
ments, and the insignificant means of these small schools is an effectual 
hindrance to any actual advance in accordance with the spirit of the age. 
It will be noticed also that the numbers of the scholars in the first and 


* See Public Instruction in Belgium, Vol. XV., p. 675. 
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second departments have an inverse ratio, compared with those of 
Belgium. 

Limburg has literary institutions which are not included in the above 
table; the Royal College at Roermond, (with a boarding school and in- 
struction in the Catholic religion,) the Industrial School at Venloo, and the 
Seminary at Herzogenrath, on the borders of Prussia. This last mentioned 
institution, founded in 1831 by Van Brommel, bishop of Liege, was origi- 
nally a seminary for priests; but since the ratification of the treaty of 
the twenty-four articles of 1839, and the annexation of this portion of 
Limburg to Holland, the theological students have removed to St. 
Trond. King William II., however, would not permit a school to decline 
that had once flourished upon the territory that had now fallen to him. 
‘**Je vous maintiendrai ” cried he, in the words of the device of his house, 
when he visited Herzogenrath, in 1851. And so a large school has again 
been organized in the noble buildings of the former abbey of Rolduc, 
under a grant made by the bishop of Roermond. It includes a theologi- 
cal seminary, (with six humanity, and two philosophy classes,) an educa- 
tional Institute in two departments, (one German and the other Dutch,) 
with a four years’ course of study ,in each, and a Teachers’ seminary. 
The instruction, as far as the branches peculiar to the intermediate school is 
concerned, is as thorough as in the Belgium atheneums. In addition, 
philosophy, Greek and Roman antiquities, and the Italian language are 
taught; the last is merely optional (facultativ.) The corps of instructors 
numbers twenty-five, without including the teachers of drawing, music, 
and gymnastics. In 1851, there were 300 students in the humanity de- 
partment, 126 in the Institute, (86 German and 40 Dutch,) and 30 in the 
Teachers’ seminary. The humanity students, after finishing the course 
here, go very generally to Lowen, or Miinster, to complete their studies. 
There are also many private boarding schools, especially in North Brabant 
and Geldern. There exist no public schools for higher female education. 


C. MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS, 
a. Course of Study. 


The grammars most generally used are those of Dorn Seiffen (professor 
at Amsterdam,) Bake, Zumpt and Madvig; we meet less frequently with 
those of Vossius, Weytingh, and Brédder. Weytingh, Dérring, Bake, and 
Reitz are preferred in the study of composition. The smaller lexicons of 
Scheller and Karcher, translated by Bosche, are very frequently used ; oc- 
casionally also, Georges, Noél, Karcher, edited by Terptra, Scheller un- 
abridged, Petiscus, &c. The official reports of the jury complain that very 
often two or three grammars are found in use in the same institution, and 
that the scholars at the close, of their studies usually show in their compo- 
tions more correctness than understanding of what constitutes Latin ele- 
gance. Theclassics most frequently translated by the higher classes are— 
Sallust and Cicero, (orationes selectze, de amicitia, de senectute, de officiis ;) 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses ; Virgil's Aineid ; the Odes, and rarely, the satires 
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and epistles of Horace ; and occasionally Livy and Tacitus. Until withina 
few years, the prose writers were studied with more attention than the 
poets ; prosody and metrics were almost entirely neglected. The ‘ Gradus 
ad Parnassum ” was not found among the school-books. But now a 
marked advance has been made ; and in the rhetorical classes it has by 
degrees become. customary to compare Dutch translations in verse 
with the originals, (as the Metamorphoses, by Bilderdijk ;—the Odes of 
Horace, by Van Winter; the Aineid, by Madam Van Steek,) and to point 
out to the students the rules of Dutch versification, while at the same 
time their knowledge of the prosody and rhythm of the Latin language 
was made more thorough. On the other hand more importance is placed 
here than in Belgium, upon Latin composition and speaking. In Greek, 
after two years have been spent in learning the paradigms and rules, two 
more are devoted principally to the translation of Homer and Xenophon, 
in which a knowledge is also gained of syntax; in the rhetorical class 
the course is completed by the translation of some one of the tragedies. 
Frequently. a portion of Isocrates, or of Lysias, is also taken up, — 
sometimes one of the biographical dialogues of Plato. The theory of the 
accents is not neglected; nor prosody, in the reading of the poets. 
More methodical and accurately progressive, than rich in variety, the 
instruction given by the professors of Holland is thorough, and produces 
its appropriate effect; as is shown by the style of the majority of the aca- 
demical dissertations, Pains are taken to, inspire the pupils-in the 
Latin schools with an interest in the writings of the ancients, while teach- 
ing them the history, in a condensed. form, of classical literature. The 
manual of Weytingh is preferred in the Latin schools of the whole 
country. Asa highly valued work made use of toward the close of the 
course, we may add the “Rhetorica contracta” of Vossius; also the 
 Preecepta stili bene latini” of Scheller, and; by the same author, the 
“Tnleiding tot het lezen, van de Schriften der Ouden,” (Introduction to 
the reading of the classics.) Zealous attention is now given to instruc- 
tion in the native language, which for a long time was regarded as of 
secondary importance. In respect to mathematics there yet remains much 
to be done. “Ancient history and geography, mythology and antiquities, 
are of necessity, and fortunately, associated with the study of literature. 
National history too is receiving more general attention. Still it can be 
said with truth that many a scholar of the public schools is more familiarly 
acquainted with the actual world in those relations in which he will be 
called upon to labor, than his more advanced school-fellow in the 
Latin schools. If Holland, which seems to accept German ideas with in- 
ereasing readiness, were only imbued with the spirit in which the organi- 
zation of the gymnasia in most of the allied states has been effected, 
there would be nothing more to desire. Itisremarkable how persistently 
this people, prone to regard only the actual and practical, has clung to 
the old idea that realistic instruction is to be avoided as far as possible, 
while the study of the humanities is alone to be considered as effectual 
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to the harmonious culture of the human faculties, and as a preparation for 
the duties of lifeand future studies. The eyes of the people are now 
opening ; but it would seem that Holland still remains so proud of its 
ancient philological reputation that it is determined to protect from every 
profane touch and from every attempt at removal, whatever has been 
devised for the purpose of preserving the remains of that reputation and 
perpetuating the remembrance of it. 


b. Special Schools, 

There still remain to be mentioned several special schools, differing very 
much in character, which are more or less nearly on a level with the inter- 
mediate schools, or even rise above them, but which still can not be prop- 
erly included among the academical institutions. In connection with the 
army there are organized schools of every grade; the Instructie-bataillon,” 
with 736 pupils in 1857, for the children of soldiers and officers of all ranks, 
in which instruction in the Malay language is given to those who intend to 
enter the East India service; schools for the militia, with 3,587 scholars; 
and also for the inferior officers, with 70 pupils in the scientific depart- 
ment. Ranking above these, there are the Royal Military Academy, with 
822 cadets in 1858-9, the Royal Marine Institute at Williammsoord, with 
131 pupils, and the Seaman’s school at Flushing, with 49 pupils. There 
are, besides these, several other marine schools. At the Royal Academy 
at Delft, engineers and officers for the colonial governments are educated ; 
this is a school of a higher grade, excellently managed, as is every other 
national establishment, designed to supply an immediate want. Of schools 
of miltary medical science, and of hospital and veterinary practice, there 
is no want in Holland. Gréningen posseses a school of agriculture ; Am- 
sterdam like Antwerp, in Belgium, an Institute of trades and industry. 
The institution for the deaf and dumb at Gréningen, has attained a de- 
served reputation ; in 1857-8, it numbered 148 pupils of which 110 were 
instructed gratuitously, 27 paid from ten to fifty florins, and six paid 100 
florins or more. Two other institutions of the same kind are located at 
St. Michelsgestel, and at Rotterdam, with 80 and 40 pupils respectively, 
in the same year. These are controlled by commissioners, and sustained 
principally by voluntary contributions; they are permitted also to receive 
bequests and donations. The German method of instruction is generally 
used, as appears from the manual recently issued; “Spraak en Lesorfen- 
ingen ten Dienste van doofstumme Kindren,” (Exercises in speaking and 
reading for the use of deaf and dumb children.) The Institution for the 
Blind, at Amsterdam, also deserves notice. It had in 1857-8 no less than 
65 pupils—86 boys and 29 girls. With these, as with the deaf and 
dumb, practical instruction is associated with the teachings of the school- 
room. Connected with the institution, is an asylum for such of the poor 
as are not capable, after leaving the institution, of providing for their 
own wants. Finally, the government has made provision for the instruc- 
tion of criminals in the prisons, guard houses, and local jails. Of 17,869 
prisoners in 1857, instruction was given to 2,972. Of the remainder, 
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8,390 were considered as sufficiently well educated, and 6,507 were ex- 
empted on account of old age and sickness. Forty-two teachers were 
employed in the civil and military prisons. 

c. Atheneums. 

The Atheneum, properly so called, at Amsterdam, with 118 pupils, in 
1857-8, and the one at Deventer, with 32 students, are in reality from the 
character of the instruction there given, universities upon a small scale. 
The institution at Deventer may be said to bear the same relation to the 
three state universities at Leyden, Gréningen and Utrecht, that the small 
Latin school does to the larger gymnasium. Francker and Harderwick, 
have also their atheneums. With the exception of the atheneum at 
Amsterdam, known as the “ Atheneum Illustre,” which is an indispensable 
institution to so large acity, these are but the relicts of a splendor that is 
past. They may be of benefit, inasmuch as they furnish a means of 
support to a number of talented men whose resources would otherwise be 
small; but this division, this isolation of forces, which if united would 
be more than doubled in efficiency, is always to be deprecated. For a 
proof of this we need but to examine the condition of the three great 
universities of Holland. 


D. coNncLUDING REMARKS. 

The second section of the Reform Bill, which was carried through in 
1829, but never went into operation in consequence of the events that 
resulted in the dismemberment of the kingdom of the Netherlands as 
defined by the allied powers in 1815, reads as follows ; “ The design of the 
intermediate schools is three-fold—to prepare youth for a course of aca- 
demical study, to supply the want of a careful education to those who 
do not desire an academical degree, and lastly to impart practical informa- 
tion to those who purpose devoting themselves to business, to industrial 
and mechanical trades, or to the other useful occupations of civil life.” 
Belgium, which since 1830 has had to establish every thing anew, and 
being engaged more in industrial occupations than in commerce, considers 
applied science more necessary than does its neighbor, with the exception 
of navigation, has never lost sight of these considerations, and has finally 
carried them into actual operation by legislative enactments. The better 
minds in Holland have also appreciated the advantages of this course, and 
by degrees have successfully attempted improvements of a like charac- 
ter; but as yet they have not succeeded in introducing a uniform system. 
Holland possesses an excellent system of public instruction and univer- 
sities, which still in general prove themselves worthy of their ancient re- 
nown, but their progress is restricted so long as the course of instruction 
in the immediate schools is not by law rendered complete, and made to 
harmonize with the progressive movements of the age. Moreover if the 
government proclaims the freedom, to a greater or less extent, of instruc- 
tion, it must also provide institutions that shall afford every facility for 
the satisfaction of the wants of all classes, especially if it reserves to 
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itself the right to employ in its own service the talent and future abilities 
of the educated, And it is on this very account that the question respect- 
ing secondary instruction is at this time one of such importance in 
Holland. If it be desired to attain a result that shall be really advanta- 
geous, it will not do, resting upon the constitution, to leave the parishes 
to their own resources, for the sake of avoiding opposition; it is neces- 
sary that the Latin schools, small and irregularly scattered over the coun- 
try, shoald disappear, and give place to preparatory schools, (Pro-gymna- 
sia,) where these are needed, but especially to institutions corresponding 
to the intermediate schools of Belgium, or to the real and burgher schools 
of Germany. Should a number of such gymnasia be established, they 
must also be ably managed, and completely furnished, so as to realize the 
ideal of the men of 1829. Instruction in Latin and Greek will lose 
nothing by this, and the close connection that exists between the three 
grades of instruction will no-longer be interrupted. If to day the num- 
ber of scholars in the Latin schools be compared with the population of 
the cities which sustain these institutions, (saying nothing of other cities,) 
one will be astonished at the disproportion, and must come to the conclu- 
sion that the greater portion of the citizens are content with the educa- 
tion received at the public schools: This is to be regretted. For as 
primary instruction, in accordance with the principles already explained, 
should not be raised too high, so also the wealthy class ought not to fall 
below their proper grade of mental culture. A rigid limitation in the 
education of the several classes of society would be equivalent to a cre- 
ation of caste, and would prove a dangerous experiment. A continual: 
gradation throughout is therefore essential to a national system of educa- 
tion, and there is no other way of effecting this than to perfect the course 
of popular study by an addition of general information, and the classical 
course, by the needed complement of instruction upon practical subjects. 
This connecting element is provided by a judicious organization of the 
system of intermediate instruction, 





LUXEMBURG AND LIMBERG. 





Tae Granv-Ducny or Luxemsvre, anciently a German earldom, eleva- 
ted to the rank of a duchy in 1354, purchased by the Duke of Burgundy 
in 1444, and ceeded by Austria in 1797 to France, was assigned to the 
house of Orange in 1815, in indemnification for territory ceded to Prussia 
and Nassau. In the revolution of 1830 it was divided into two portions, 
the eastern part (1,012 square miles and 188,000 inhabitants in 1860) 
remaining with Holland. 

The Ducny or Liwsere, anciently an earldom, inherited by the Duke 
of Brabant in 1280, and subsequently annexed to Burgundy, and with 
that duchy came under the sway of Spain, and then of Austria, until by 
the peace of Westphalia it was ceded to the Republic of the United 
Provinces. It had an area of 852 square miles, with 198,000 inhabitants. 

The same views which have governed the more advanced educationists 
of Holland in regard to secondary schools have prevailed in the Archduchy 
of Luxemburg, which although belonging to the house of Orange, still 
has its own legislature and government, owing to its position in the 
German confederacy. Public instruction is there admirably organized, 
and in fact every class of society has its own. There are no universities, 
but the course of instruction at the Atheneum of Luxemburg, (with some 
870 students,) is sufficiently extended to fit young men for the candidates’ 
degree in literature and the sciences ; the degrees are conferred by a local 
jury, who are governed by the Belgian regulations. This Atheneum, 
which has twenty professors and four tutors, is as perfectly organized as 
the better gymnasia of Prussia. Diekirch has a preparatory school, 
(Pro-gymnasium) with eight professors, four tutors, and four classes; 
Echternach possesses a Latin and a real school, and also an agricultural 
school. A teachers’ seminary is established for the training of those 
who are to become public school teachers. A superintending committee 
of public instruction, assisted by a subordinate standing committee, pre- 
side over and manage the whole. The superintendence is conducted 
generally as in Belgium; and in both countries alike, have the traditions 
of Holland left a deep impression upon popular instruction. A common 
language and daily intercourse with the Germans have also, for some years 
past, exerted a marked infiuence upon the Luxemburg character. 
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THE LAW AND GENERAL REGULATIONS OF 1806. 





I. THE LAW. 


Tuer High Mightinesses, representatives of the Batavian Republic, to all to whom 
these presents shall come greeting, &c. 
Having received and approved of the proposal made by the Grand Pension- 
ary, it has been resolved to decree, as by these presents we do decree as follows: 


LAW OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION IN THE BATAVIAN REPUBLIC. 


ARTICLE 1. The special inspection of primary instruction shall be confided, 
throughout the whole extent of the Batavian Republic, to functionaries who 
shall be called school inspectors, and who shall carry that inspection into effect, 
either concurrently or conjointly, according as the situation shall require, with 
other persons or commissions, according to the nature of the schools; the whole 
nevertheless under the chief superintendence of the Grand Pensionary, or, in 
his name, of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, and under the 
superintendence of the provincial authorities. 

Art. 2. The provincial authorities shall take care that, throughout the whole 
extent of their province,-young persons shall have every means of receiving a 
suitable education; without however, by an unlimited permission, allowing the 
number of teachers and of schools to be too great, especially in the rural 
districts. 

Art. 3. They, as well as the parochial (commune) authorities, shall endeavor 
to ameliorate, and give security to, the condition of the teachers; according to 
such means as are at their disposal, or according to such as shall be supplied by 
the government, in case of need. They shall further take pains to encourage 
the adoption of the best system of education in the primary schools, to establish 
schools of industry in connection with the public schools, and maintain such as 
are already in existence in workhouses. 

Art. 4. The school inspectors living in the same province, shall constitute 
the Board of Primary Instruction for that province. 

Art. 5. Besides the power vested in the provincial authorities to appoint out 
of their own body a committee to watch over the primary schools, they may 
appoint from among themselves a member, who shall have particular powers to 
that effect, who shall stand in a neutral capacity between the committee of 
education and the school inspector, and to whom the latter must in the first in- 
stance apply in all matters relating to the school. In the department of Holland, 
there shall be two or three named, viz., one for each committee therein appointed, 

Art. 6. The Grand Pensionary shall fix the sum total to be granted to each 
board. There shall be a provision in the budget for that special purpose, and 
it shall cover all the expenses and disbursements by the school inspectors, when 
allowed by the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

Art. 7. The number of members of which each board shall consist, the 
boundaries of the districts, and the sum which shall be allotted to each. out of 
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the general fund, shall be regulated by the Grand Pensionary, and may be re- 
vised and modified according to circumstances. 

Art. 8. The first named members of each board, and the members who may 
eventually be added to it, shall be nominated by the Grand Pensionary. 

Arr. 9. The Secretary of State for the Home Department shall submit to the 
Grand Pensionary all the necessary propositions concerning the different objects 
mentioned in the three preceding articles. 

Art. 10. When a vacancy in the situation of a school inspector is to be filled 
up, the respective boards shall deliver to the provincial authorities a list, con- 
taining the names of two persons, who shall transmit the same to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, adding thereto such observations as may 
appear to them advisable; and, if they shall see fit, increasing the number of 
candidates by one or two persons. The Secretary of State shall submit that list 
to the Grand Pensionary, who shall appoint the school inspector. 

Art. 11. The boards of primary instruction, the school inspectors, and all 
other local boards for schools which may be instituted in conformity with ulterior 
measures, shall take care that the law and regulations relative to primary in- 
struction, both general, and special, be executed, and be not evaded, nor rendered 
inoperative, under any pretext whatsoever, in the provinces, districts, towns, or 
parishes, which form part of their jurisdiction. If such a case should arise, a 
complaint must be laid before the parochial, provincial, or national authorities, 
according to the exigency of the case. 

Art. 12. No primary school shall be established, or shall exist, under what- 
soever denomination, without express leave of the respective provincial or 
parochial authorities; who shall previously take the opinion and advice of the 
school inspector of the district, or of the local school board. 

Art. 13. No one shall be allowed to teach in a primary school in the Batavian 
Republic, without complying with the four following conditions:— 

First. He must produce one or more satisfactory certificates of good charac- 
ter, both as to his morals and his conduct as a citizen. 

Secondly. He must have a certificate of general admission to exercise the 
calling of a teacher. 

Thirdly. Besides such certificate of general admission, he must produce a 
call, nomination, or special appoiniment, to some particular school, legally 
obtained. 

Fourthly. After having obtained such call, nomination, or special appointment, 
he must appear, with such proofs as may be desired, (either individual wit- 
nesses, or written testimony,) before the school inspector of his district, and 
before the local school board. 

Tutors living in the houses of private individuals, and exclusively engaged in 
the education of the children of the family, are exempted. 

Art. 14. All those who, after the passing of the present law, shall open a 
primary school, or give primary instruction, under whatever denomination, or in 
whatever manner it may be, in contravention of the two preceding articles, shall, 
for the first offense, incur a penalty of fifty florins, and for a second offense, of 
a hundred florins; whereof one-third shall be given to the public officer who 
brings the complaint, and the two remaining thirds shall be applied for the 
benefit of the respective local schools. 

If the offenders shall be unable to pay the penalties, the judge shall have 
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_ power to inflict such other punishment as he shall deem advisable, due regard 
being had to the persons and the circumstances of the parties: for a third 
offense they shall be banished from the parish for six consecutive years. 

Art. 15. The stipulations contained in Article 13, shall not apply to exist- 
ing teachers legally exercising their functions, so long as they do not change 
their school, or their domicile; with the reserve, nevertheless, of subjecting 
them to the said enactments, in cases of notorious bad conduct or extreme 
ignorance. 

ArT. 16. General admission, for any department of primary instruction, can 
only be obtained by a previous and suitable examination before the competent 
authorities. 

Art. 17. The calls, nominations, and special appointments shall be given by 
such boards as shall be hereafter determined on by the local regulation men- 
tioned in Article 20; and in such a manner, moreover, that no call, nomination, 
or appointment shall take place, unless the school inspector of the district, or 
the local school board be duly informed thereof, and unless the certificate of 
general admission shall have been previously laid before the inspector. 

Arr. 18. All those who, having obtained a certificate of general admission, 
shall be guilty of neglect in the discharge of their duties; or of any infraction 
of, or resistance to, the law; or of notorious bad conduct; shall be punished, 
for the first offense, by the suspension for six weeks of the privileges of their 
certificate of general admission; and in case of a repetition of the offense, by 
that certificate being rendered null and void; and they shall be deprived of any 
right or advantage derivable from their call, nomination, or special appointment: 
and should they, notwithstanding, continue to teach, they shall be subjected to 
the punishments and penalties stated in Article 14. 

Art. 19. The above mentioned temporary suspension or annulment of the 
privileges of the certificate, shall be ordered by the parochial, provincial, or 
national authorities-competent to judge therein, upon a motion to that effect in 
the provincial board of education, or in the local school board; who shall con- 
fer, if necessary, with such persons as may be in most direct communication 
with the teachers in question. 

Art. 20. All further and particular conditions which shall be deemed neces- 
sary for the advantage of primary instruction in each province, shall be con- 
tained in a local code of regulations, which shall be drawn up by each provin- 
cial board, in conformity with Article 5, and shall be submitted to the provin- 
cial authorities; who, after having obtained the sanction of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, shall give formal effect to it. 

Art. 21. The Grand Pensionary shall decide upon such farther regulations 
or instructions as may be necessary for the uniform and effective introduction of 
this law, as well as all other regulations which shall have a tendency to make 
primary instruction in general more perfect. 

All proclamations, statutes, ordinances, or regulations, now in existence in 
this republic, on the subject of primary schools, under whatever denomination 
they may be, and especially the decree of the 29th of July, 1803, as well as all 
the regulations and ordinances for schools founded upon them, shall, without 
any exception, be rescinded and annulled, from the moment that the present 
law shall be declared to be in operation, by its being promulgated by the Grand 
Pensionary. 
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By virtue of Article 21, of the above law, the several regulations and in- 
structions indicated below by the letters A. B. C., are now decreed in like man- 
ner as the present law is decreed. 


REGULATION A, 


Concerning primary instruction, and the establishments connected with it, in the 
Batavian Republic. 


ArticLe 1. By a primary school, is to be understood, every establishment, of 
whatsoever denomination, whether schools, colleges, institutions or otherwise, in 
which the young of different ages and of both sexes shall be educated, whether 
collectively, or separately, in the first principles of knowledge; such as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the Dutch language; or in more advanced branches of 
knowledge, such as the French, and other modern languages; or the ancient 
tongues; geography, history, and other subjects of that description; finally, any 
establishment having for its object to prepare young persons for a higher educa- 
tion; the ordinary Latin schools and gymnasia, excepted. 

Art. 2. Primary schools are hereby divided into two classes:—1. Those 
which are directly supported, either wholly, or in part, by an annual allowance 
from any particular fund, whether of the State, province, or parish; from eccle- 
siastical funds or those belonging to any foundation; or which, in any way, re- 
ceive permanent assistance or support from any publicfund. 2. Those receiving 
no assistance from any public fund, which are supported by private means or by 
donations. The first are to be deemed public schools, the second private 
schools; and the teachers are consequently to be classed as public teachers and 
private teachers. 

Arr. 3. The private schools mentioned in the preceding article are of two 
kinds:—1. Those which belong exclusively, either to a deaconry, to a hospital 
Godshuis, of any religious community, or to the society “For THE PuBLIC 
Goop ;” or to any foundation whatever, supported entirely at its own expense; 
or to such as are wholly maintained at the expense and at the risk of one, or of 
several individuals, who have formed an association for the entire and regular sup- 
port of these schools: 2. Those which have no other income than what they 
derive from the fees of the pupils, receiving no permanent grant or annual 
allowance. 

Art. 4. Primary instruction, in the Batavian Republic, shall be given in the 
public and private schools mentioned in Articles 2 and 3, of the present 
regulations ; 

In part, by teachers of both sexes, including such other individuals as may 
act as assistants to, or substitutes for, the master or mistress, or who under the 
name of under-master, or under-mistress, or the like, are intrusted with some 
branch of tuition in these schools; 

In part, by such teachers of both sexes as under the title of teacher of lan- 
guages, revisor, (répétiteur,) or any other, give lessons either in their own houses 
or abroad; and who are engaged in teaching some separate branch in the lower 
departments of tuition, to one or more pupils, in conformity with Article 1, of 
this regulation. 

All such individuals are comprehended in the general law, and shall be de- 
signated by the names schoolmaster, schoolmistress, and teacher of languages, 
the latter term applying to those who give instruction in private houses. 
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Governors or tutors, and governesses, are alone excepted. 

Art. 5. Every school inspector shall have his own particular district, the in- 
spection whereof shall be confided to him individually, and in which he must, 
if possible, reside. The particular functions of the inspectors are regulated by 
special instructions for the boards of education. - (Regulation C.) 

Art. 6, The boards of education shall be provided by the provincial authori- 
ties, with every thing necessary for holding their meetings, such as a suitable 
room, fire, light, paper, &c. 

Art. 7. If the Secretary of State for the Home Department shall deem it 
necessary, he shall summon an annual general meeting of deputies from all the 
provincial boards, to be held at The Hague; he shall preside at that meeting, 
and they shall deliberate upon the general interests of the primary schools. 

Arr. 8. Each provincial board shall send one of its members as a deputy to 
attend that meeting, and his expenses shall be defrayed according to a scale 
hereafter to be determined upon. 

Art. 9. In small towns, villages, hamlets, or other places, where, in addition 
to a public school, there are not two or more private schools of the second class, 
exclusive of small schools kept by women, the school inspector of the district is 
authorized, in concert with the local authorities, to intrust one or more known 
and respectable persons with a local inspection, subordinate to his own, over the 
school or schools, and also over all the teachers of both sexes, in the place, 
whether village, hamlet, or otherwise, and for each separately. 

Art. 10. In all the more considerable towns and places where, independently 
of one or two public schools, there are two or more private schools of the second 
class, exclusive of the above-mentioned schools kept by women, the parochial 
authorities, in concert with the school inspector of the district, shall establish a 
local superintendence of the primary schools, which. shall consist of one or more 
persons, according to local circumstances, but so as each member shall have a 
particular division, and all the schools in that division shall be confided to him 
individually. These persons shall collectively constitute, with the school. in- 
spector of the district, the local school board, and their functions shall be deter- 
mined by the local regulations regarding schools, which shall be issued in con- 
formity with the general regulations, and with the conditions previously con- 
tained in the regulations respecting examinations, or in the instructions for the 
boards, 

Art. 11. In the towns or more considerable places described above, the in- 
spection of the public schools, in so far as it may at present be in the hands of 
a committee of directors, inspectors, or other persons of the like nature, and 
which is not at present, and can not be brought directly under the local com- 
mittee of superintendence, shall be intrusted to the local board, or to two or 
more of the members thereof conjointly with an equal number of the members 
of the above mentioned committee. That united body shall constitute the local 
board for the public schools; and shall have power, under the direction and with 
the approbation of the parochial authorities, to settle its by-laws and mode of 
operation, according to circumstances, but in such a way, nevertheless, that the 
supervision of the instruetion in these schools, and every thing connected with 
them, be wholly under their control. 

Art. 12. The formation of these general local school boards, and the organi- 
zation of the special local boards for the public schools, must take place before 
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the expiration of two months from the promulgation of this regulation. The 
parochial authorities must make a report to the provincial authorities, as well as 
to the provincial board of education. 

The school inspector of the district shall discharge the duties of that local 
school inspection, until the boards shall have been established. 

Art. 13. The superintendence of the private schools of the first class, shall 
belong to the school inspector of the district, or to the local school board, unless 
a system of inspection for that purpose be otherwise provided. It will never- 
theless be the duty of the inspector of the district, or of the local board, to be 
informed as to the state and organization of those schools, in order that a report 
thereon be made annually to the proper authorities. The inspector, or the local 
board above-mentioned, shall be bound to furnish to the actual inspecting 
authorities over these private schools, all such information and observations as 
may contribute to the advantage of these schools. The before-mentioned in- 
specting authorities shall be responsible for carrying into effect all the regula- 
tions, both general and special, which have now been, or shall hereafter be 
issued, respecting primary instruction. 

Art. 14, All masters engaged in primary instruction, and comprehended in 
the above Article 4, shall make themselves known, either personally or by 
writing, in the course of the month of July in the present year, to the school 
inspector of the district, or to the local school board. Such as shall then ex- 
hibit a preéxisting deed of call or nomination, shall, in title thereof, receive a 
certificate of general admission; and all such as may not be in possession of a 
deed of that description, but who in the opinion of the inspector, or of the 
board shall be considered deserving of the above-mentioned certificate, and shall 
have the approbation of the competent authorities, shall in like manner receive 
one. ll those who shall have in this way obtained the certificate of general 
admission, shall be comprehended among the teachers, actually exercising a legal 
function, referred to in Art. 13, of the law. 

Arr. 15. In cases of extreme ignorance, after an admonition and previous 
notice by the inspector or local school board, six months at least shall be 
allowed; and at the expiration of that time, such masters shall be bound to ex- 
hibit to the provincial board of education, or to the local board, proofs of a com- 
mencement of improvement, in default of which they shall be either suspended 
or be deprived of their office, in conformity with Art. 18 and 19, of the law. 

Arr. 16. The enactments of Art. 13, of the law shall however not affect 
those persons who, having obtained from the competent authority a right to 
teach publicly, and to prepare young people in the higher branches of education, 
may be disposed to unite thereto some parts of primary instruction, whether 
the young persons be boarded with them or not; provided that in the case of 
boarders, whatever may be the number of the pupils, and in the other case, if 
the number shall exceed four, they give notice in writing to the provincial 
board, or to the local school board; .it being also understood, that in teaching 
their pupils, they must not employ other persons than those who possess the 
qualifications required by Art. 13, of the law. 

Art. 17. No one shall be allowed to become a candidate for a vacant school, 
or to establish a new one, or to give private lessons, without having first ob- 
tained a certificate of general admission. In like manner, no one shall be allowed 
to teach any other branch than that maderae he shall have received a certificate 
of general admission. 
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Arr. 18. In the event of a vacancy occurring in the situation of a teacher, 
those who have a right to become candidates shall give notice thereof, in writing, 
to the school inspector of the district, or to the local school board, adding the 
amount of the emoluments attached to the situation, in order that due notice 
may be given thereof. 

Art. 19. In every nomination or special appointment, those who give it must 
deliver to the person nominated, whether public or private schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress, or teacher of languages, a written deed, setting forth exactly 
the several duties comprised therein ; and these last, in all that relates to tuition, 
must in no case go beyond those for which the person nominated shall have 
been authorized by his deed of general admission. The said deed shall not 
confer any qualification beyond that which is granted by the nomination. 
These deeds, according to No. 4, Art. 13, of the law, must be exhibited to the 
school inspector of the district, or to the local board, before the person nomi- 
nated can enter upon any duties; in order that due public notice may be given 
thereof. 

Arr. 20. Besides a call, nomination, or special appointment as teacher of 
languages, there must be one as schoolmaster ; farther, each deed shall be valid 
only for the school or place for which it has been granted. 

All parochial authorities shall have a right to confer a special appointment on 
echoolmasters, or on teachers of languages, to entitle them to give lessons in 
private houses within their jurisdiction; provided such schoolmasters or teachers 
of languages have been admitted in their province or district, with due observ- 
ance of what is enacted by Art. 17, of the law; and at the conclusion of the 
preceding article in this regulation. 

Art. 21. A general regulation for the internal order of schools, to be drawn up 
and issued by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, shall be intro- 
duced into, and observed, in every school. There shall also be a special code 
of regulations for each school, drawn up in conformity with the general regula- 
tions. That special code shall be modified according to the wants and particu- 
lar circumstances of each school, and shall be drawn up by the respective local 
inspecting authorities. It shall be sanctioned, in case of need, and according to 
circumstances, either by the local authorities, or by the provincial authorities. 
All these regulations shall be sent to the provincial board of primary instruction, 
by whom they shall be submitted to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

Art. 22. The instruction shall be conducted in such a manner, that the study 
of suitable and useful branches of knowledge shall be accompanied by an exer- 

“cise of the intellectual powers, and in such a manner that the pupils shall be 
prepared for the practice of all social and Christian virtues. 

Art. 23. Measures shall be taken that the scholars be not left without in- 
struction in the doctrinal creed of the religious community to which they belong, 
but that part of the instruction shall not bg exacted from the schoolmaster. 

Art. 24. At the expiration of a given time, public schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses shall not be allowed to make use of any other elementary books than 
those which shall be contained in the list to be drawn up and issued by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

From that general list, every provincial board shall be at liberty to make out 
a special list of books for the use of the schools in their province, to the exclu- 
sion of all other books, with the understanding, however, that private teachers 
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of the first class shall have a right to use such other books as their schools may 
require, with the approbation of the inspecting authorities appointed for their 
schools, and upon giving notice thereof to the school inspector or to the local 
board, where such exists. The private.teachers of the second class shall have 
the liberty of proposing to the school inspector of the district, or to the local 
board, if there be one, such books as they may deem proper for any particular 
branch that is taught in their schools. 

A report shall be made to the first meeting of the provincial board, of all that 
has taken place on this head, both as regards the private schools of the first and 
of the second class; which report shall be made by the school inspector of the 
distriet, and shall be submitted by the said board to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

ArT. 25. All persons who, by negligence, or by evil intent, shall fail to comply 
with the conditions of the preceding Articles, shall be subject to the punish- 
ments provided in the 18th Article of the law. 

Art. 26. Notwithstanding the provisions relative to the suspension or annul- 
ment of the deeds of general admission, all persons and committees who have 
power over the private schools of the first class, shall retain the right to deprive 
the teachers of those schools of their cal] or nomination, either temporarily or 
absolutely, according as they shall deem it necessary for the interest of the 
school. Such persons or committees shall inform the inspector of the district, 
or the local board, of the fact, and of their reasons, in order that due public 
notice may be given thereof. 

Art. 27. As concerns masters of public schools, masters of private schools 
of the second class, schoolmistresses and teachers of languages, the suspension 
or annulment of their deed of call, nomination, or special appointment, shall 
carry along with it the annulment or suspension of their deed of general admis- 
sion; and due public notice thereof shall also be given. 

Art. 28. In no private schools of the first class shall it be allowed that any 
other children be admitted to them, or be instructed therein, than those whose 
parents belong. to the deaconry, hospital, society, or foundation to which these 
schools are attached, or are comprehended in the number of their inspectors or 
subscribers. 

Art. 29, In the schools established for the poor, the children of the poor only 
can be admitted and taught. 

In places where no such schools are established, the competent authorities 
shall take care that these children be received and educated in the ordinary 
school, either at the expense of the deaconry to which they belong, or out of 
some other fund. 

Art, 30. The provincial and parochial authorities are recommended to take 
the necessary steps : 

lst. That the emoluments of the teacher (principally in rural parishes,) be 
settled in such a way that his duties, when creditably performed, may obtain 
for him a sufficient livelihood, and that he be rendered as little dependent as 
possible, by direct aid, upon the parents of the children who frequent his school. 

2d. That attendance at the schools be strictly enforced, and that they be kept 
open throughout the year. 

The school inspector of the district shall make a report to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department of all the measures that have been taken, or are 
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to be taken, for this end, and also of the effects that have followed therefrom, 
in order that such use may be made of them as thie general welfare of the schools 
shall appear to require. 

Arr. 31. The Secretary of State for the Home Department shall employ all 
suitable means for training proper persons as teachers in primary schools, for 
exciting emulation among distinguished teachers, and for securing their main- 
tenance and ameliorating their condition. He shall also adept such measures 
as shall tend to spread a well regulated and truly useful education among the 
Batavian youth. He, as well as the provincial authorities, shall employ all their 
disposable means, to promote in the most effective manner, the perfecting of 
primary instruction; as well as to carry into execution, and maintain in full 
vigor, the law and all the regulations that belong to the subject. 

Art. 32. The Grand Pensionary reserves to himself the right to interpret, to 
restrict, and to extend the present regulation in such manner, and at such time, 
as he shall judge useful and necessary. 


REGULATION B, 


Concerning the examinations to be undergone by those who desire to become teachers 
in the primary schools of the Batavian Republic. 

ARTICLE 1. The teachers shall be divided into four classes, or grades, accord- 
ing to the amount of knowledge required, and according to the examination 
which they shall have passed. 

The fourth or lowest class shall comprehend all such schoolmasters as are 
tolerably skilled in reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic, including the 
rule of three, and who show some aptitude in teaching. 

The third class shall be composed of those who read and write well, and are 
skillful in arithmetic, including fractions; and who can use these last in practical 
questions with facility. They must, besides, have some acquaintance with the 
principles of the Dutch larguage, and have acquired some correct ideas as to a 
good system of teaching. 

The second class shall be assigned to all such schoolmasters as can read and 
recite well; who can write a good and neat hand; who are familiar with theo- 
retical and practical arithmetic; who have advanced pretty far in a knowledge 
of the principles of the Dutch language; who have some acquaintance with 
geography and history ; and who are capable of imparting a somewhat advanced 
degree of instruction. 

The first or highest class shall consist of those who, besides being very skill- 
ful in all the different parts of primary instruction, shall possess, in an eminent 
degree, an acquaintance with the principles and practice of a judicious and en- 
lightened method of teaching; to whom geography and history are familiar; 
who have made some progress in mathematics and mechanical philosophy; and 
who are distinguished by the general cultivation of their minds. 

Schoolmistresses, although connected with establishments of different descrip- 
tions, shall collectively constitute one class only; and the same rule shall apply 
to teachers of languages. 

Art. 2. Those who only desire to obtain a deed of general admission to 
qualify themselves as teachers of the fourth or lowest class, shall be required to 
undergo an examination before the school inspector of the district only, who 
shall make a report thereof to the board of education, in order that the latter 
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may declare the admission, and issue the certificate thereof, if it shall have taken 
place. 

Art. 3. All those who are desirous of obtaining a general admission as a 
master of the third, second, or first class, must be examined by a provincial 
board of education. 

Art. 4. Besides the examinations which masters must pass, in order to obtain 
a call, nomination, or special appointment, as hereafter provided, the local 
school boards shall have the right to examine all persons desirous of obtaining 
@ general admission as a teacher of languages, or as a schoolmistress. Where 
there is no local school board, these examinations shall take place before the 
school inspector of the district, or by the provincial board, particularly in the 
case of the candidate proposing to teach foreign languages, or the higher branches 
of knowledge. 

Arr. 5. The provincial boards of education, the school inspectors, or the local 
boards shall not admit to examination for a general admission, any individuals 
who shall not have been domiciled, for a year preceding, in their province, dis- 
trict, town, or other place within their jurisdiction, except in the case of 
foreigners who may wish to settle there. 

Art. 6. Every person desirous of passing an examination for the office of 
schoolmaster, schoolmistress, or teacher of languages, must appear in due time 
before the member of the provincial board, or before the member of the local 
board in whose district or section he or she resides. 

If he be a foreigner, he must equally apply to the said member of the district 
or section in which he wishes to settle; and both the one and the other must 
produce, at the same time, one or more satisfactory certificates of good moral 
conduct and of good conduct as citizens. 

The above named member shall then notify the time and place where the 
examination shall be held. 

Art. 7. In these examinations, the object shall be, to ascertain not only the 
extent of knowledge of the candidate in the branches he is proposing to teach, 
but also his power of communicating that knowledge to others, and especially 
to children. 

Art. 8. Before proceeding to the examination properly so called, the exam- 
iners shall endeavor to ascertain, in conversation with the candidate, his opinions 
on morals and religion, the sphere of his attainments, both with regard to the 
most indispensable parts of primary instruction, and to foreign languages and 
other branches which he proposes to teach; together with his aptitude to direct, 
instruct, and form the character of youth. 

Art. 9. The subjects of examination shall be as follows:— 

1. Reading from different printed and written characters; and whether with 
a good pronunciation, and a proper and natural accent, and with a knowledge 
of punctuation. 

2. Some words and phrases designedly wrong shall be shown to the candidate, 
to ascertain his knowledge of orthography. 

3. To ascertain the extent of his acquaintance with the grammatical structure 
of the Dutch language, a sentence shall be dictated to him, which he shall 
analyze, and point out the parts of speech; and he must give proofs of a familiar 
acquaintance with the declensions and conjugations. 

4. The candidate shall write some lines in large, middle, and small hand, and 
shall make his own pens. 
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5. Some questions in arithmetic shall be proposed to him, confining this 
especially to such as are of common occurrence, and which shall be sufficient to 
show the dexterity of the candidate in calculations, both in whole numbers and 
in fractions. Questions shall be put to him on the theoretical parts, and 
especially on decimal arithmetic. 

6. Some questions shall be proposed on the theory of singing. 

7. Different questions shall be proposed relative to history, geography, natural 
philosophy, mathematics, and such other branches of knowledge as the candi- 
date proposes to teach. 

8. A passage in French, or in any other language in which the candidate 
wishes to be examined, shall be given to him to read and to translate. A pas- 
sage in Dutch shall be dictated to him, to be translated by him, either in writing 
or viva voce, into the language which forms the subject of the examination. He 
shall be required to give, de improviso, in the same language, a composition in 
the form of a letter or narrative, &c.; all for the purpose of ascertaining the 
degree of acquaintance he possesses with the language in question, in orthogra- 
phy, grammar, and punctuation. 

Art. 10. The examination upon the acquirements of the candidate having 
been completed, the examiners shall proceed to inquire into his capacity for 
teaching; they shall question him as to the manner of teaching children to 
know the letters, figures, and the first principles; then reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

They shall then require him to relate some story or portion of history, in order 
to discover the degree of talent he possesses to present things to children with 
clearness and precision; care shall be taken, if there be a convenient oppor- 
tunity, and if it be thought advisable, to have some children present, of different 
ages and of different degrees of attainment, in order to ascertain more particu- 
larly his skill in practical teaching. 

Art. 11. Finally, the examiners shall propose some questions upon the prin- 
ciples to be followed in rewards and punishments; as also in general on the best 
methods to be adopted, not only to develop and cultivate the intellectual facul- 
ties of children, but, most especially, to bring them up in the exercise of the 
Christian virtues. 

Art. 12. When the examination is concluded, the examiners shall deliver to 
the candidate, who desires to obtain a general admission as master, and has 
given proof of sufficient ability, a deed of that admission, according to the ex- 
tent of his ability; and in this shall be stated, as distinctly as possible, the ex- 
tent and the nature of the talent and of the acquirements of the candidate, as 
proved by his examination; and it shall declare the rank he has obtained, if it 
be in the first, second, third, or fourth class, and consequently such a general 
admission as shall give him a right to apply for the situation of a master, ac- 
cording to the rank which has been assigned to him. Finally, the said deed 
shall declare the branches of education, and the languages for which he shall 
have obtained the general admission. 

Art. 13. The schoolmistresses or teachers of languages who shall have 
passed an examination, and have given sufficient proofs of their ability, shall 
also receive a deed which shall contain, besides a declaration of the extent and 
amount of their acquirements and talents, as proved by the examination, a 
general admission, either for the office of schoolmistress or teacher of languages 
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That deed shall moreover expressly declare the branches of study and the lan- 
guages which the person examined shall be entitled to teach. 

Art. 14. All the deeds mentioned in the two preceding articles shall be alike 
throughout the whole extent of the republic, both in the matter and the form. 
If they are issued by a provincial board of education, they shall be signed by 
the president and secretary, and the seal of the beard shall be affixed to them. 
The deeds issued by an inspector, or by a local board, shall be signed by the 
inspector only, or by the secretary of the local board. 

Art, 15. The certificates for the first and second class, issued by a provincial 
board, shall entitle those who obtain them to be masters in all primary schools, 
public as well as private, of the two classes, in all places throughout the republic 
without exception; whereas the deeds issued by a local board shall confer no 
privilege beyond that locality. 

Art. 16. The certificates for the third class, as well as those for the fourth, or 
lowest class, shall confer no privilege of becoming teachers, except in schools 
established in places whose wants are proportioned to the rank and capacity of 
such masters, and which are situated within the jurisdiction of the provincial 
board. 

Art. 17. In order that the provisions contained in the two preceding articles 
may be more easily carried into effect, the schools in small towns and less con- 
siderable places, more fully described in Art. 9, of Regulation A., shall be 
classed by the different inspectors, and by the provincial boards, into higher, 
middle, and lower schools, upon a principle hereafter provided. This classifica- 
tion, which shall be submitted to the provincial authorities for approval, shall 
be solely for the purpose of preventing the principal schools falling into the 
hands of incompetent masters; while, at the same time, it leaves the power of 
placing a very able master over the smallest school. 

Art. 18. In the towns, or places of greater importance, described more fully 
in Art. 10, of Regulation A., no master of the fourth, or lowest class, shall be 
eligible to either a public or a private school. The local boards are even recom- 
mended to take care, as much as possible, that the tuition in the schools of their 
towns shall not be intrusted to any other than masters of the first or second 
class. 

Art. 19. The deed to be delivered to the masters of the first class, shall bear 
the title, par excellence, of COMPLETE CERTIFICATE. It shall not be granted to 
any one who has not attained the age of twenty-five ;* the greatest strictness 
must be observed in granting this certificate, which shall be distinguished from 
all the others, in form as well as in the terms in which it is drawn up. 

Art. 20. The value of the Complete Certificate, delivered in terms of the pre- 
ceding conditions, shall be settled for each province by the local regulation; 
with this proviso, that the possessors of such certificates shall be entitled to ex- 
amination gratis, when they are desirous of undergoing one, in order to avail 
themselves of the privileges belonging to them.} 

Art. 21. The deeds of general admission, qualifying for the situation of 





* The age at which each of the three other ranks may be obtained were subsequently fixed as 
follows: the second class at twenty-two years of age, the third class at eighteen, and the fourth 
class at sixteen. 

t This temporary article has been long since abolished. 
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schoolmistress or teacher of languages, shall only be valid within the limits of 
the jurisdiction of those by whom they have been issued. 

Art. 22. A deed of general admission as teacher, of whatever rank, shall 
confer the privilege upon the holder, of becoming a candidate for a call, nomina- 
tion, or special appointment, either as a master, or a teacher of languages. But 
a general admission as teacher of languages, on the contrary, shall give no right 
to the holder to become a candidate for a call, nomination, or special appoint- 
ment as a master, unless a general admission as master shall also have been 
obtained. 

Arr. 23. Masters of the three lower classes shall be at liberty to apply at 
any time to the board of education of the province in which they reside to be 
admitted into a higher class, by undergoing a fresh examination; and the most 
distinguished individuals in the two lower classes, shall be invited and en- 
couraged by the school inspector of the district, or by the local school board, to 
come forward at the expiration of every two years to be again examined before 
the provincial board, until they shall have obtained a certificate as master of 
the second class; and on each occasion a new certificate shall be delivered to 
them, according to the higher rank to which they shall have been raised. 

Art. 24, A list containing the name, the rank, the nature, and the extent of 
the abilities of each of those who shall have obtained deeds of general admis- 
sion as master, mistress, or teacher of languages, shall be published through the 
medium of the periodical work, intitled “Bydragen tot den Staat,” &.* The 
mistresses of schools for very young children shall not be included in this list. 

Art. 25. Those who shall have obtained a general admission as master, of 
whatsoever rank or kind it may be, must undergo a second examination or com- 
parative trial, when they are candidates for a call, nomination, or special ap- 
pointment, and that comparative trial shall take place, either before the local 
school board, or before some other board or persons duly authorized for the pur- 
pose by those who have authority to appoint them. 

Art. 26. The provincial and municipal authorities shall fix the payments to 
be made for the examinations; but in such a manner,— 

1. That there shall be an increase in the rate payable for each new class, and 
that a due proportion shall be observed in the fees to be exacted from the dif 
ferent ranks of schoolmasters, schoolmistresses, and teachers of languages. 

2. That if a person shall have paid the fee for the lower class of schoolmaster, 
when he obtains a higher rank, he shall not pay more in addition, than the dif- 
ference between the fee for the lower class, and that for the higher class into 
which he has been admitted. 

3. That if a teacher of languages shall obtain any rank as a master, he shall 
be considered as having thus far paid nothing toward the fee. 

4. That those who, according to the preceding laws for the regulation of 
schools, shall have passed an examination for which they have paid the fee, and 
shall undergo a new examination in order to obtain rank, of whatever degree, 
shall not pay more than the difference between the amount payable for the 
higher rank and their former payment. All those who shall have obtained a 
complete certificate, are exempted from this provision. 

5. That the fees paid for examinations which have taken place before the 





* This useful compilation continues to the present day. 
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school inspector of the district shall be paid over to the fund for the respective 
boards of education. 

Art. 27. The Grand Pensionary reserves to himself the right to interpret, 
restrict, or extend the present regulation, as it shall appear to him to be useful 
and necessary. 

REGULATION C, 
Instruction for the School Inspectors, and for the boards of education in the differ- 
ent provinces of the Batavian Republic. 

ARTICLE 1. The school inspectors shall take the utmost care that the educa- 
tion of the young be conducted upon an uniform system, improved, and rendered 
more directly and more generally useful; that the masters be really capable of 
imparting instruction of that nature; that their zeal be encouraged, their merit 
rewarded, and their condition improved; that the measures taken, or to be taken, 
relative to primary education be duly notified and carried into execution; that 
all obstacles which may present themselves be removed with prudence, in order 
that the improvement of primary instruction in general, may be brought before 
the public in an advantageous light; all in conformity with the following 
provisions. 

Arr. 2. Each inspector shall make himself acquainted with the number and 
situations of the primary schools, and also with the state of primary instruction 
throughout the whole extent of his district. It shall be his duty to see that, 
besides the necessary number of ordinary schools, there shall be a sufficient 
number of schools for children of tender age, organized in the best possible 
manner, and also schools of industry. Finally, he shall take care, that proper 
instruction in all branches of primary education may be obtained, according to 
the circumstances and wants of the different parishes. 

Art. 3. He shall make it his business to become personally acquainted with 
the different masters in his district, and with extent of their fitness, and shall 
keep a note thereof. He shall be at all times accessible to those who think 
they require advice and explanations from him, concerning their duties: in 
particular cases he may require them to appear before him in person, or to 
address him in writing, when he shall deem it necessary. 

Art. 4. He shall make it his special business to excite and maintain the zeal 
of the masters; and for that purpose, he shall at fixed periods require a certain 
number of them to meet him, either at his own house or in other parts of his 
district, and as frequently as possible. On these occasions, he shall converse 
with them on the object and nature of the important duties confided to them, 
and upon the best method of fulfilling them faithfully and usefully for the 
children.* 

Art. 5, The inspector shall be bound éo0 visit twice a year, all the schools in 
his district, which are directly subject to his supervision. He is hereby exhorted 
to repeat those visits at different times, either when a particular case calls for it, 
or for the general good, and as often as he can do so without imposing too 
heavy a duty upon himself He shall inspect the other schools in his district 
from time to time; but if these schools are under any particular superintend- 








* In compliance with the spirit of this article, societies of schoolmasters have been formed, under 
the auspices of the inspectors, at different times, in the districts of each province, which keeps up & 
rivalry of improvement. They meet at stated times, generally every month. 
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ence, he shall not visit them without having had due communication with the 
persons who are so charged with them. 

Art. 6. In visiting the schools which are under his direct supervision, he 
shall call upon the master to teach the pupils of the different classes in his 
presence, those which are in different stages of progress, in order that he may 
judge as to the manner in which the instruction is given and regulated. He 
shall also inquire if the regulations concerning primary instruction, as well as 
the regulation for the internal order of the school, are duly observed and exe- 
cuted; and he shall pay attention to every thing which he believes to be of any 
importance. At the conclusion of the visit, the inspector shall have a private 
conversation with the master or mistress, upon all he has observed; and, ac- 
cording as the case may be, he shall express approbation, give them advice, ad- 
monish, or censure them, upon what he may have seen and heard. Every 
school inspector shall keep notes of all remarks and observations which he shall 
have made in the course of his visits, to be used in the manner hereinafter 
provided. 

Art. 17. In his visits to the other schools, the inspector shall not communi- 
cate to the master the remarks and reflections he may have had occasion to note 
down, but shall with due discretion communicate them either to the local board 
or to the particular parties intrusted with their superintendence, according to 
the nature of the school. 

Art. 8. In all matters relating to the welfare of the schools, in which the in- 
spectors may stand in need of the assistance or codperation of the civil power, 
they shall apply to the local authorities, either provincial or national, according 
to the nature of the business. 

Art. 9. They shall pay particular attention to improve the school-rooms; to 
the education of the children of the poor, and especially in the villages and 
hamlets; to regulate and improve the incomes of the masters; and to the 
schools being kept open and attended without interruption, as much as possible, 
during the whole year. They shall for that purpose make the necessary repre- 
sentations to the constituted authorities, or to the persons who have power to 
take the necessary measures for that end; conforming, moreover, in all the pro- 
visions contained in the present and the preceding Article, to what has been 
declared in Art. 5, of the law. 

Art. 10. They shall take care that before any master enters upon his office, 
he be provided with the required license of appointment, and they shall require 
him to produce at the same time the documents which were necessary for ob- 
taining the special nomination. As regards the annual renewal of the patent, 
the persons appointed by the law for that purpose shall look after it.* 

Art. 11. Although every school inspector be authorized in the cases, and in 
the manner provided by Art. 9, of Regulation A., to depute the local inspection 
of one or more schools to one or more persons, he shall nevetheless be held 
fully responsible for those schools and for the education which is given in them. 
He shall be bound to fulfill in person the essential duties of his office as regards 
those schools. The appointment of the local inspectors is merely to aid and re- 
lieve him in the discharge of his duties. 

Art. 12. Being a member of every local school board established in his dis- 





* Long since become obsolete. 
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trict, the inspector must receive notice of all their meetings, and he must attend 
them as often as possible, and especially on those occasions when candidates are 
to be examined. 

He shall have access to all the schools subject to the inspection of the local 
boards, but he shall not be entitled to preside at those meetings in virtue of his 
office, nor shall he, conjointly with the other members, take part in the inspec- 
Ee nreennenmnamnts Doyen wale Ean eephtedte te 
personal inspection of an individual of the board. 

The other members of the local boards shall possess the same mosh 
spection over the primary schools in the place, each in his particular section, in 
the same manner as the duties of inspection are intrusted individually to the 
school inspectors in those situations where no local boards exist; so that every 
thing contained in the first nine articles of the present regulation concerning 
school inspectors shall apply to the members of the local boards, subject only to 
the alterations that the different circumstances require. 

Art. 13. The inspector shall endeavor, by all suitable means, and particu- 
larly by friendly communications with the local inspectors, and with the differ- 
ent members of the local school boards established in his district, to have the 
earliest and most correct information of all changes, and of all events of im- 
portance respecting the primary schools, which may occur in any part of his 
district; or of any thing relating to vacancies in the office of teacher, either by 
death, resignation, or other cause. He shall inform himself as to the nature of 
the schools; of the class to which they belong; of the emoluments; of the con- 
ditions attached to the situations; as also the names, qualifications, rank and 
talents of the persons who shall have received a call, nomination, or special ap- 
pointment to fill the vacancies throughout his district. 

Art. 14. The inspector shall send monthly to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, an accurate report of all vacancies in the office of teacher, 
and of all new appointments, (except what concerns the schools for children of 
tender age,) and of every detail mentioned in the preceding article, in order that 
such reports may be published, in so far as it shall be thought advisable, in the 
periodical work entitled ‘‘Bydragen,” &c. 

Art. 15. The inspectors shall take care, in the event of a vacancy in the 
office of inspector in any district, whether by resignation, death, or other cause, 
that all the papers and documents relating to it be delivered in good order to 
the person who shall succeed. 

Art, 16, When any such vacancy shall occur, whether by death, resignation, 
or other cause, the inspection of the district shall be carried on until a successor 
is appointed, by one or more of the inspectors belonging to that provincial 
board, according to a temporary arrangement to be made by the said board on 
each vacancy, and approved of by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

The parties discharging the duties of a vacant inspectorship shall be entitled 
to“all the emoluments belonging to the office. 

Art. 17. The recommendations for filling up vacancies among the school in- 
spectors of a district shal] in future be made by the respective boards of educa- 
tion, at their first meeting after the vacancy shall have occurred, and shall be 
transmitted to the provincial authorities; and if any circumstances shall prevent 
this being done, these shall be communicated to the said authorities during the 
session of the board. 
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Agr. 18. The ordinafy meetings of the boards shall be held in the towns 
where the provincial authorities reside, at least three times a year; the one dur- 
ing Easter week, the other two in the second week of July and October. The 
particular days and hours shall be fixed by the boards themselves, who shall 
advertise them in the Bydragen. 

Art. 19. Extraordinary meetings shall be held: 

1. When required for one or more examinations. They shall be regulated as 
provided in the code of local regulations ; 

2. When specially ordered, either by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, or by the provincial authorities; and, in that case, the party calling 
the meeting shall defray all expenses, at a reasonable rate; 

3. When the members consider it necessary or advisable to hold an extraor-g@ 
dinary meeting ; but it shall then be at their own expense. 

Art. 20. All the members of the board shall be bound to be present at these 
meetings, and can only be excused by a case of urgent necessity. 

Art. 21. The offices of president and secretary of the board shall be filled 
by all the members in rotation, but the length of service of any individual may 
be prolonged provided it be with his consent. 

Art. 22. If the board shall be desirous of appointing to the office of secre- 
tary a person who is not a member of the board, the proposal shall be submit- 
ted to the provincial authorities, and the appointment shall be made by the 
Grand Pensionary. Nevertheless, such appointment shall not carry along with 
it any increase of the grant assigned to each board. 

Art. 23. These meetings, both ordinary and extraordinary, shall not be dis- 
solved, until all the business to be transacted, shall have been duly attended to. 

Art. 24. At each ordinary meeting, each member shall give in a written 
report :— 

1. Of the schools he has visited since the last meeting, stating the time of his 
visit, and the observations he then made regarding the state of the schools, in 
all the different particulars. 

2. Of the meetings he has held of the schoolmasters for the purpose of com- 
municating with them respecting their duties. 

3. Of the examinations which have taken place before him of masters of the 
lowest class, and of the higher classes, by virtue of Art. 2, of Regulation B.; 
the whole accompanied by such particulars as shall be deemed of importance. 

4. Of the changes and other events which shall have taken place in his dis- 
trict, relative te any school or schoolmaster, since the last meeting, and espe- 
cially all vacancies of masterships, the delivery of deeds of call, nomination, or 
special appointment of every degree and of every class, setting forth the most 
important circumstances connected with them: the appointment of local in- 
spectors in places of minor extent; the changes that may have occurred in the 
local school boards; the inspection of a new primary school or school of in- 
dustry; the admission of any teacher of languages; the drawing up of any 
rules for the internal order of schools; the introduction of school-books, other 
than those contained in the general list of books, in the private schools of both 
classes; the measures that have been taken to regulate and improve the incomes 
of the masters; the measures that have been taken to secure the schools being 
uninterruptedly kept open and attended; any difficulties they may have en- 
countered; the encouragement or otherwise which the masters may have met 





with; and the examinations of pupils in the schoola- The inspector shall 
further point out the particular parts which he wishes to have inserted in the 
above mentioned monthly publication Bydragen. 

Art. 25. From these written documents and other private information, as well 
as from the written reports of the local school boards, (as mentioned in the fol- 
lowing article,) every school inspector shall draw up annually, previous to the 
meeting held in Easter week, a general report on the state of the schools and 
of primary instruction throughout his district. He shall state therein the rea- 
sons why he has not visited, or has not visited more than once, any particular 
school in the course of the preceding year. He shall state such proposals as 
appear to him deserving of attention, and which may tend to the improvement 

apf primary instruction. 

That general report, together with the ordinary written reports of the past 
month, shall be presented to the meeting which is held after Easter. 

Art. 26. In order that the school inspectors may not omit to mention in their 
annual report any of the particulars stated in the preceding article, the local 
school boards or their individual members, in so far as concerns the schools 
placed under their individual inspection, shall draw up a report in writing, 
similar to that required from the school-inspectors, before the end of February, 
at latest. 

This report shall also contain every particular relating to the schools; it shall 
be presented to a meeting of the local board, and shall be transmitted after- 
ward to the inspector of the district, to be used by him for the before-mentioned 
purpose. 

Art. 27. From these annual reports of the different members of the respec- 
tive provincial boards, each of them shall draw up a brief and general summary 
of the state of the schools and of primary instruction throughout his province; 
and two copies shall be made thereof. 

Arr. 28. At the end of the ordinary meeting the provincial boards shall 
forward, or cause to be forwarded, to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, within fifteen days:— 

1. An authentic extract from the minutes or proceedings of that meeting, and 
of any extraordinary meetings that may have been held; 

2. The original written reports delivered in by each member; ° 

3. A list of the persons who shall have been examined during the sitting of 
the hoard, ordinary and extraordinary, stating the results of the examinations, 
and particularly the ranks which the different persons shall have obtained, in 
order that publication may be made of all that shall be considered necessary to 
be made public in the periodical work intitled Bydragen. 

Art. 29. At the conclusion of the ordinary meeting held in Easter week, 
each board shall forward, or cause to be forwarded within the space of four 
weeks, to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, besides the docu- 
ments mentioned in the preceding article,— 

1. One of the two authent:c copies of the annual general summary. 

2. The originals of the general reports of the different members of the 
boards. 

3, The originals of the annual written reports of the different local boards. 

4. A detailed statement, taken from the report of each of the members of the 
proposals which each board shall be desirous of bringing under the considera- 
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tion of the next annual general meeting, or which it has been resolved to lay 
before the provincial authorities. 

Art. 30. A similar authentic copy of the annual general summary shall be 
forwarded by the board, within the same period to the provincial authorities, 
All the other documents shall in like manner be laid before the provincial au- 
thorities, if required, or the member of the provincial government specially in- 
trusted with the care of the primary schools and of primary instruction. For 
that purpose, all the original documents forwarded to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, namely, the different written reports of the several in- 
spectors, their annual reports, and the annual reports of the different local 
boards, shall be returned to the member who officiated as secretary at the last 
meeting, after the purpose for which they are sent to the Secretary of State 
shall have been served; and within the period of two months at the latest, after 
their receipt: and these documents shall be afterward deposited among the 
papers of the respective boards. 

Art. 31. The Grand Pensionary reserves: to himself the right to interpret, 
restrict, and extend the present regulation in such manner as he shall deem 
advisable. 

In conformity with Article 21, of the law, which is placed at the head of 
the present decree, the Grand Pensionary shall give public notice of the period 
when all former statutes, ordinances, laws, and regulations, touching the govern- 
ment of schools, shall be repealed and made of non-effect; and more particu- 
larly the decree of the 29th July, 1803, as well as all regulations, general and 
particular, which were founded upon it. 

In conformity therewith, we ordain and enjoin, that the present law shall be 
published and fixed up in all places which it concerns, and order that all whom 
it concerns do see that it be fully carried into execution. 


Given at The Hague, the 3d of April, 1806. 
(Signed) R. J. ScHIMMELPENNINCK, 
Grand Pensionary. 
And, by order, The General Secretary of State, 
(Signed) C. G. Huttmax. 
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The superiority of public elementary instruction in Holland, 1s attribu- 
ted, by her own educators, and by intelligent foreigners, who have visited 
her schools in the rural districts, as well as in the large towns, to that 
system of special inspection, combined with specific and enforced prepa- 
ration of all candidates for the office of teacher, and subsequent gradation 
of rank and pay, according to character and skill, which has now been in 
operation nearly half a century, ever since the first school law of the Ba- 
tavian Republic, in 1806, drawn up by that wise statesman, M. Van der 
Palm. The following extracts will give at once this testimony, and an 
intelligent account of the system of inspection. 

Baron Cuvier, in his “ Report to the French Government on the estab- 
lishment of Public Instruction in Holland,” in 1811, after speaking with 
special commendation of the system of inspection, remarks : 


“The government is authorized to grant to each province a certain 
sum to meet the compensation, and the expenses of travel, and meeting 
of the inspectors. The mode of choosing them is excellent; they are 
taken from clergymen, or laymen of education, who have signalized them- 
selves by their interest in the education of children, and skill in the local 
management of schools ; from the teachers who have distinguished them- 
selves in their vocation ; and in the large towns, from the professors of the 
Universities and higher grade of schools.” 


Mr. W. E. Hickson, now Principal of the Mechanics Institute in Liver 
pool, in an “ Account of the Dutch and German Schools,” published in 
1840, remarks : 


“In Holland, education is, on the whole, more faithfully carried out 
than in most of the German States, and we may add that, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous Normal Schools of Prussia, Oi peu in which Hol- 
pay although possessing two, is still deficient,) the Dutch schoolmasters 
are decidedly superior to the Prussian, and the schools of primary instruc- 
tion consequently in a more efficient state. This superiority we attribute 
eutirely to a better — of inspection. In Prussia, the inspectors of 
schools are neither sufficiently numerous, nor are their powers sufficiently 
extensive. Mr. Streiz, the inspector for the province of Posen, confessed 
tous the ge ped of personally psy every one of the 1,635 schools 
in his district, and admitted that he was obliged, in his returns, to depend 
to a great extent upon the reports of local school committees. In Hol- 
land, inspection is the basis upon which the whole fabric of popular in- 
struction rests. 

The constitution of the Board is well worthy of attention ; there can be 
no judges of the qualifications of teachers equal to those whose daily em- 
ployment consists in visiting schools, and comparing the merits of differ- 
ent of instruction. But the power given to the inspector does not 
end here: by virtue of his office he is a member of every local board, and 
when vacant situations in schools are to be filled up, a new examination 
is instituted before him into the merits of the different candidates. It is 
upon his motion that the appointment is made, and upon his report to the 
higher authorities a master is suspended or dismissed for misconduct. 
Through his influence children of more than ordinary capacity in the 
schools he visits, are transferred, as pupils, to the Normal Schools, in or- 
der to be trained for masters ; and through his active agency all improved 
plans or methods of instruction are diffused throughout the various insti- 
tutions of the country.” 
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M. Cousin, in a Report tothe minister of Public Instruction in France, 
in 1836, “on the state of Education in Holland,” while giving a prefer- 
ence to the school law of Prussia, in its provision for Normal Schools, and 
the classification of public schools, and especially for the support of the 
higher class of primary schools, assigns the palm to Holland, in the mat- 
ter of school inspection. 


* The provincial boards of primary instruction, with their great and various 
powers, constitute, in my mind, the chief superiority of the Dutch over the Pras- 
sian law. They resemble the Schul-collegium, which forms a part of every pro- 
vincial consistory in Prussia ; but they are far better, for the Schul-collegium is 
not. composed of inspectors, It sends out some of its members to inspect, as 
occasion requires, but inspection is not its function. It judges from writien 
documents, and not from ocular proof, and is generally obliged to rely upon 
the sole testimony of the member sent to inspect; whereas in Holland, the 
board, being both inspectors and judges of inspections, are on the one hand 
better judges, in consequence of the experience they have acquired in a con- 
stant routine of inspection ; and, on the other hand, they are better inspectors, 
by what they learn at the board, when acting as judges and governors, a com- 
bination eminently practical, and uniting what is almost every where sepa- 
rated. . . * > Sd 

Every inspector resides in his own district, and he is bound to inspect every 
school at least twice a year, and he has jurisdiction over the primary schools of 
every grade within the district. Without his approval no one can either be a 
public or a private teacher; and no public or private teacher can retain his situa- 
tion, or be promoted, or receive any es for no commissioner has any 
power in his absence, and he is either the chairman or the influential member 
of all meetings that are held. He is thus at the head of the whole of the pri- 
mary instruction in his particular district. He is required to repair three 
times a year to the chief town of the province, to meet the other district inspec- 
tors of the province, and a conference is held, the governor of the province 

residing, which lasts for a fortnight or three weeks, during which time each 
espector reads a report upon the state of his district, and brings before the 
meeting all such tions as belong to them. As each province has its own 
particular code of regulations for its primary schools, founded upon the law 
and its general regulations, the provincial board examines whether all the pro- 
ceedings of the several inspectors have been conformable to that particular code; 
they look to the strict and uniform execution of the code; they pass such 
measures as belong to them to originate, and they draw up the annual report 
which is to be presented to the central administration, and submit such amend- 
ments as appear to them necessary or useful, and of which the central adminis- 
tration is constituted the judge. Under the Minister of the Interior there is a 
high functionary, the Inspector-general of Primary Instruction ; and from time 
to time a general meeting is summoned by the a to be held at the 
Hague, to which each provincial board sends a deputy ; and thus, from the In- 
spector-general of the Hague, down to the local inspector of the smallest dis- 
trict, the whole of the primary instruction is under the direction of inspectors. 
Each inspector has charge of his own yey Sy y provincial board has 
of its province; and the general meeting, which may be called the assembly 
of the states-general of pesmety instruction, has charge of the whole - 
dom. All these authorities are, in their several degrees, anal in 
nature; for all are public functionaries, all are paid and msible officers. 
The district-inspector is responsible to the provincial Board of Commissioners ; 
and they are responsible to the Inspector-general and the Minister of the In- 
terior.. In this learned and very simple hierarchy the powers of every member 
are clearly defined and limited. 


Mr. George Nicholls, in a “ Report on the condition of the Laboring 
Poor in Holland and Belgiam,” to the Poor Law Commissioners of 
England, in 1838, remarks: 

“The measures adopted in Holland to promote the education of all classes, 
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apparently resu.ted from the conviction that the moral and social charac- 
ter of the people, their intelligence, and their capacity for increasing the resour- 
ces of the country, must in a f menaure depend upon the manner in which 
are trained for bade fulfil chligs of their mee eteipeltsica — tes 
tory upon the municipa neither it 
required ucation of the children of the poorer classes hy any 
educational test; for a sense of the importance of education pervades the entire 
community—it is sought by the poor for their children, with an earnestness simi- 
lar to that observed in the more weal lasses in other countries; and in 
Holland, the direct interference of government is confined to regulating the 
mode of instruction, by means of an 0 zed system of inspection. 

This however much it may interfere with the liberty of the subject, 
has ly some advantages. The poor, who have no means of judging for 
themselves, have, in the certificate given to evety schoolmaster, some sort of 
guarantee that the person to whom they send their children is not an ignorant 
chariatan, professing to teach what he never learned, and in the next place 
it secures to those who devote themselves to the profession a much higher rate 
of remuneration than they would receive if, as with us, every broken-down 
tradesman could open a school when able to do nothing else. This exclusion 
of absolute incapacity is also a means, and a very powerful one, of raising the 
character of the profession in popular estimation. With us, any man can be- 
come a schoolmaster, as easily as he can a coal-merchant, by simply putting a 
brass plate on his door; but in Holland, (and the same system is very general 
in Germany,) some degree of study is rendered indispensable, and the whole 
class, therefore, stand out from the rest of the community as men of yee at- 
tainments, and enjoy that consideration which men of cultivated minds every- 


where command, when not surrounded by coadjutors below rather than above 
the common level, 

In Holland, there is no profession that ranks higher than that of a school- 
master, and a nobleman would scarcely, if at all, command more respect 
than is, paid to many of those who devote their lives to the instruction of youth. 


The same personal consideration is extended to the assistant teacher or usher. 
We were much struck with the difference in the position of persons of this class 
abroad, from their lot at home, when we were visiting a school for the middle 
classes at Hesse-Cassel. The school contained 200 children, and was supported 
partly ~ aga: town and the government, and aay by the payments of the schol- 
ars. The charge for daily instruction was from 1s. 8d. to 5s. per month. The 
children were distributed in six classess—to each class a separate master or as 
sistant teacher. .We were conducted over the establishment by the head maste: 
or director of the school, and the first thing which drew our atiention was the ex 
treme ceremony with which we were introduced to each of the assistant mas- 
ters, and the many apologies made by the poeee for interrupting them, although 
but fur a moment, in their important labors. We saw those treated as equals, 
who are in England oflen estimated as only on a rank with grooms or upper 
servants, 

The most important branch of administration, as connected with education, 
is that which relates to school inspection.. All who have ever been anxious either 
to maintain the efficiency of a school, or to improve its character, will appre- 
ciate the importance of the frequent periodical visits of persons having a knowl- 
edge of what education is, and who are therefore able to estimate correctly the 
pace: Homa oy a eg a given. geet a amen ay by seianieey 
subscri Ss t upon t possible footing, if no vigilance be 
exercised by its amdota, oon if the master be neither encouraged nor stimala- 
ted to exertion by their presence, his salary will speedily be converted into a 
sinecure, and the school will degenerate to the lowest point of utility.” 

Professor Bache, in his “ Report on Education in Europe,” in 1838, to 
the Trustees of Girard College, remarks: 

“ The system of primary instruction in Holland is particularly interesting to 
an plead from its organization in an ascending series ; beginnin with the 
local school authorities, and terminating, after p' ve degrees of represen- 


tation, as it were, in the highest authority; instead of emanating, as in cen- 
tralized ‘systems, from that authority. A fair trial has been given to a system 
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of inspection which is almost entirely applicable to our country, and which has 
succeeded with them.” , zs 

The school system of Holland consists of a brief law, of only twenty-three 
articles, drawn up by M. Van der Palm, the distinguished Oriental schol- 
lar, in 1801, and modified by M. Van der Ende, in 1806, and a series of 
Regulations drawn up by the state department having charge of this sub- 
ject, to carry out the provisions of the law. The law was so wisely framed, 
and was so well adapted to the spirit, customs and habits of the people, 
that it has survived three great revolutions : first, that which converted the 
Batavian Republic into a kingdom, at first independent, but afterward 
incorporated with the French empire; next, that which dethroned Louis, 
restored the house of Orange, and united Holland and Belgium in one 
monarchy ; and lastly, the revolution which again separated the two 
countries, and restricted the kingdom of the Netherlands to its former lim- 
its. During these thirty years, the law of 1806 was never interfered 
with ; it could only be altered by another law, and when the government, 
in 1829, in order to please the Belgian liberal party, brought forward a 
new general law, which made some very objectionable changes in that of 
1806, the chambers resisted, and the government were obliged to with- 
draw the bill. 

The following provisions will show the spirit and scope of the law, and 
general regulations. 

IX. ‘“ The school inspector of the district is authorized, in concert with the 
local authorities, to intrust one or more known and respectable persons with a 
local inspection, subordinate to his own, over the school or schools, and also 
over all teachers of both sexes in the place, whether village, hamlet, or oth- 
erwise, and for each separately. 

X. In all the more considerable towns and places, the parochial authorities, 
in concert with the school inspector of the district, shall establish a local su- 
perintendence of the primary schools, which shall consist of one or more per- 
sons, according to local circumstances, but so as each member shall have a 

rticular division, and all the schools in that division shall be confided to him 
individually. These persons shall collectively constitute, with the school in- 
spector of the district, the local school board. 

XVII. No one shall be allowed to become a candidate for a vacant school, or 
to establish a new one, or to give private lessons, without having first obtained 


a certificate of general admission. in like manner, no one shall be allowed to 
teach any other branch than that for which he shall have received a certificate 
of woe admission. 

XII. The instruction shall be conducted in such a manner, that the study 
of suitable and useful branches of knowledge shail be accompanied by an exer- 
cise of the intellectual powers, and in such a manner that the pupils shall be 
prepared for the practice of all social and Christian virtues. 

XIII. Measures shall be taken that the scholars be not left without instrue- 
tion in the doctrinal creed of the religious community to which they belong; 
but that part of the instruction shall not be exacted from the schoolmaster. 

XXX. The provincial* and parochial authorities are recommended to take 


the necessary steps : 





* The constitution of Holland is somewhat singular, and would seem at first sight to be Saaped 


be san what perhaps ma aon Sng taeieees Sea 
progressive, i ‘ate elections. rate-pa 
Sr cee, Se ere emeore & ines pene 


nients, and the incial ts the chamber of the States 
prov’ governmen 


The States-General consist of two chambers. The upper chamber is somewhat of a House of 
Lords, but not hereditary. The members, fifty in number, receive 250/. per annum for traveling ex- 
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ey dle. the ppoalamente of tha sonsher (peinsipaliy te rural parishes) be set- 
such a way that his duties, when creditably performed, may obtain for 
cient livelihood, and that he be rendered as little dependent as pussi- 

oe aid, upon the parents of the children who frequent his f 
attendance at the schools be strictly enforced, and that they be kept 


open throughout the year.” 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE EXAMINATION OF THOSE WHO DESIRE TO BECOME 
TEACHERS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


1. The teachers shall be divided into four classes, or grades, according to the 
amount of knowledge required, and according to the examination which they 
shall have " ' 

Vit. In on necro the object shall be to ascertain not only the ex- 
tent of knowledge of the candidate in the branches he is proposing to teach, but 
also his power of communicating that knowledge to others, and especially to 


ren. 
VIII. Before proceeding to the examination properly so called, the examin- 
ers shall endeavor to ascertain, in conversation with the candidate, his opin- 
jons on morals and religion ; the sphere of his attainments, both with regard to 
the most indispensable parts of primary instraction, and to foreign languages 
and other. branches which he proposes to teach; together with his aptitude to 
direct, instruct, and form the character of youth. 
IX. The subjects of examination shall be as follows : 
1. Reading from different printed and written characters; and whether with 
on pronunciation and a proper and natural accent, and with a knowledge 


ctuation. 
2'Some words and phrases designedly wrong shall be shown to the candi- 
~ date, to ascertain his knowledge of ey mF 
3. To ascertain his acquaintance with the grammatical structure of the Dutch 
language, a sentence shall be dictated to him, which he shall analyze, and point 
out the of speech; and he must give proofs of a familiar acquaintance 
with the declensions snd conjugations. 

4. The candidate shall write some lines in large, middle, and small hand, 
and shall make his own pens. 

5. Some questions in arithmetic shall be proposed to him, confining this 
especially to such as are of common occurrence, and which shall be sufficient 
to show the dexterity of the candidate in calculations, both in whole numbers 
and in fractions. Questions shall be put to him on the theoretical parts, and 

ially on decimal arithmetic. 
Some questions shall be proposed on the theory of singing. 

7. Different questions shall be proposed relative to history, geography, nat- 
ural philosophy, mathematics, and such other branches of knowledge as the 
candidate proposes to teach. 

8. A passage in French, or in any other language in which the candidate 
‘wishes to be examined, shall be given to him to read and translate. A pas- 
sage in Dutch shall be dictated to him, to be translated by him, either in writ- 
ing or viva voce, into the language which forms the subject of the examination. 
He shall be required to give, de improviso, in the same language, a composition 
in the form of a letter or narrative, écc., all for the purpose of ascertaining 
the degree of acquaintance he possesses with the language in question, in or- 


thography, grammar and punctuation. 
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X. The examination upon the acquirements of the candidate having been 
ed, the examiners shall proceed to inquire into his capacity for teach- 
in; they shall question him as to the manner of teaching children to know 
the Jetters, figures, and the first principles; then reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. - They shalt then require him to relate some story or portion of history, in 
order to discover the degree of talent he possesses to present things to children 
with clearness and precision; care shall be taken, if there be a convenient o 
rtunity, and if it be thought advisable, to have some children present, of dif- 
erent ages, and of different degrees of attainment, in order to ascertain more 
particularly his skill in practical teaching. 

XL ma the examiners shall propose some questions upon the eaeen og 
to be followed in rewards and punishments; as also in general on the best meth- 
ods to be adopted, not only to develop and cultivate the intellectual faculties of 
children, but most especially to bring them up in the exercise of the Christian 
virtues. 

XII. When the examination is concluded, the examiners shall deliver to the 
candidate, who desires to obtain a general admission as a master, and has given 
— of sufficient ability, a deed of that admission, according to the extent of 

i@ ability; and in this shall be stated, as distinctly as possible, the extent and 
. the nature of the talents and of the acquirements of the candidate, as proved by 
his examination ; and it shall declare the rank he has obtained, if it be in the 
first, second, third, or fourth class, and consequently such a general admis- 
sion as shall c him a right to apply for the situation of a master, accord- 
ing to the rank which has ~ assigned tohim. Finally, the said deed shall 


declare the branches of education, and the languages fur which he shall have 
obtained the general admission. 

XIII. The schoolmistresses or teachers of languages who shall have = 
an examination, and have given sufficient proofs of their ability, shall also re- 
ceive a deed which shall contain, besides a declaration of the extent and amount 
of their acquirements and talents, as — by the examination, a general ad- 


mission either for the office of schoolmistress or teacher of languages, That 
deed shall moreover expressly declare the branches of study and the languages 
which the —_ examined shall be entitled to teach. 

XIV. All the deeds mentioned in the two preceding articles shall be alike 
throughout the whole extent of the republic, both in the matter and the form. 
If they are issued by a provincial board of education, they shall be signed by 
the president and secretary, and the seal of the board shall be affixed to them. 
The deeds issued by an inspector, or by a local board, shall be signed by the in- 
spector only, or by the secretary of the local board. 

XV. The certificates for the first and second class, issued by a provincial 
board, shall entitle those who obtain them to be masters in all primary schools, 

ublic as well as private, of the two classes, in all places throughout the repub- 
ic, without exception ; whereas the deeds issued by a local board shall confer 
no pore beyond that !ocality. 

VI. The certificates sor the third class, as well as those for the fourth or 
lowest class, shall confer the privilege of becoming teachers, except in schools 
established in places whose wants are proportioned to the rank and capacity of 
such masters, and which are situated within the jurisdiction of the provincial 


ard. 

XVII. In order that the provisions contained in the two preceding articles 
may be more easily carried into effect, the schools in small towns and less con- 
siderable places, more fully described in Art. 9 of regulation A, shall be classed 
by the different inspectors and by the provincial boards, into higher, middle, 
and lower schools, upon a principle hereafter provided. This classification, 
which shall be submitted to the provincial authorities for approval, shall be 
solely for the purpose of preventing the principal school falling into the hands 
of incompetent masters; while, at the same time, it leaves the power of placing 
a very able master over the smallest school. 

XVIII. In the towns or piosse of greatest importance, no master of the fourth 
or lowest class shall be eligible to either a public or a private school. The 
local boards are even recommended to take care, as much as possible, that the 
tuition in the schools of their towns shall not be entrusted to any other than 
masters of the first or second class. 

XXIV. A list containing the name, the rank, the nature, and the extent of 


a4 
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the abilities of each of those who shall have obtained deeds of general admis- 


Sie at aa ae a Ra oe ae 

It is impossible not to see that the stimulating effect of a series of ex- 
aminations of this character, before a tribunal composed of qualified 
jadges, must produce a class of teachers for the work of primary instruc- 
tion unequaled in any other part of the world. But the soul of the whole 
system is inspection, or in other words, active and vigilant superintend- 
ence,—intelligent direction, and real responsibility,—all of which are in- 
volved in the system of inspection carried out in Holland. Without 
inspection there can be no competent tribunal-for the examination of 
teachers ; without inspection, local school committees and conductors of 
schools would be irresponsible to public opinion, inert and negligent ; 
without inspection there would be no person constantly at hand sufficientiy 
informed upon the state of education to suggest the measures required 
for the promotion of its objects; without inspection there would be no dif- 
fusion of new ideas, no benefiting by the experience of others, no rivalry 
in improvement, no progress. The following extracts will show the man- 
ner in which the duties of inspection are provided for. 


REGULATIONS FOR SCHOOL INSPECTORS, AND FOR THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION IN 
THE DIFFERENT PROVINCES. 


IL. “Each inspector shall make himself acquainted with the number and 


situations of the primary schools, and also with the state of ney instruction 


throughout the whole extent of his district. It shall be his duty to see that, be- 
sides the necessary number of ordinary schools, there shall be a sufficient num- 
ber of schools for children of tender age, organized in the best possible manner, 
and also schools of industry. Finally, he shall take care, that proper instruc- 
tion in all branches of primary education may be obtained, according to the 
circumstances and wants of the different parishes, 

III, He shall make it his business to become personally acquainted with the 
different masters in his district, and with the extent of their fitness, and shall 
keep a note thereof. 

IV. He shall make it his special business to excite and maintain the zeal of 
the masters; and for that purpose, he shall at fixed periods require a certain 
number of them to meet him, either at his own house or in other parts of his 
district, and as frequently as ible.* 

V. The inspector shall be bound éo visit twice a year all the schools in his 
district, which are directly subject to his supervision. He is hereby exhorted 
to repeat those visits at different times, either when a particular case calls for 
it, or for the general good, 

VI. In visiting the schools which are under his direct supervision, he shall 
call upon the master to teach the pupils of the different classes in his presence, 
those which are in different stages of ress, in order that he may judge as to 
the manner in which the instruction is given and regulated. He shall also in- 
quire if the regulations concerning primary instruction, as well as the regula- 
tion for the internal order of the school, are duly observed and executed ; and 
he shall pay attention to every thing which he believes to be of any importance. 
At the conclusion of the visit, the inspector shall have a private conversation 
with the master or mistress, upon all he has observed: and according as the 
case may be, he shall express a give them advice, admonish, or cen- 
sure them, upon what he may have seen or heard. Every school inspector 





* In compliance with the spirit of this article, societies of schoolmasters ha \ 
the auspices of the inspectors, at different times, in the districts of each province, which keep up a 
rivalry of improvement. They meet at stated times, generally every month. 
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shall keep notes of all remarks and observations which he shall have made in 
the course of his visits, to be used in the manner hereinafter provided. 

IX. They shall pay particular attention to improve the school-rooms; to the 
education of the children of the poor, and especially in the villages and ham- 
lets ; to regulate and improve the incomes of the masters; and_to the schools 
ep So open and attended without interruption, as much as possible, during 

whole year. 

XVIIL The ordinary meetings of the boards shall be held in the towns where 
the provincial authorities reside, at least three times a year; the one during 
Easter week, the other two in the second week of July and October. ; 

XXIV. At each ordinary meeting, each member shall give in a written re- 

rt:— 

1. Of the schools he has visited since the last meeting, stating the time of his 
visit, and the observations he then made regarding the state of the schools, in 
all the different particulars. 

2. Of the meetings he has held of the schoolmasters for the purpose of com- 
municating with them respecting their cuties. 

3. Of the examinations which have taken place before him of masters of the 
lowest class, and of the higher classes. 

4. Of the changes and other events which shall have taken place in his dis- 
trict, relative to any school or schoolmaster, since the last meeting, and es- 
pecially all vacancies of aang the delivery of deeds of call, nomination, 
or special appointment of every degree and of every class, setting forth the 
most important circumstances connected with them: the appointment of local 
inspectors in places of minor extent; the changes that may have occurred in 
the loca! school boards; the inspectien of a new primary school or school of in- 
dustry; the admission of any teacher of languages; the prcory Be: of any 
rules for the internal order of schools; the introduction of schcol s, other 
than those contained in the general list of books, in the private schools of both 
classes; the measures that have been taken to regulate and improve the incomes 
of the masters; the measures that have been taken to secure the schools being 
uninterruptedly kept open and attended; any difficulties they may have en- 
countered ; the encouragement or otherwise which the masters may have met 
with ; and the examinations of pupils in the schools. The inspector shall fur- 
ther point out the particular parts which he wishes to bave inserted in the 
above mentioned monthly publication, (Bydragen.) 


XXV. From these written documents and other private information, as well 
as from the written reports of the local school boards, (as mentioned in the fol- 
lowing article,) every school inspector shall draw up annually, previous to the 
meeting held in Easter week, a general report on the state of the schools and of 
primary instruction pe me is district. He shall state therein the reasons 
why he has not visited, or has not visited more than once, any particular school 
in the course of the preceding year. He shall state such proposals as appear 
to him deserving of attention, and which may tend to the Ianeovenent of pri- 
mary instruction. 

XX VI. In order that the'school inspectors may not omit to mention, in their 
annual report, any of the particulars stated in the preceding article, the local 
school boards, or their individual members, in so far as concerns the schools 

laced under their individual inspection, shall draw up a reportin writing, simi- 
= to that required from the school inspectors, before the end of February at 
test. 

XXIX.. At the conelusion of the ordinary meeting held in Easter week, each 
board shall forward, or cause to be forwarded within the space of four weeks, to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, besides the documents men- 
tioned in the preceding article, 

1. One of the two authentic copies of the annual general summary. 

2. The originals of the general reports of the different members of the 


Ss. 
3. The als of the annual written reports of the different local boards. 
4. A detailed statement, taken from the report of each of the members, of the 
proposals which each board shall be desirous of bringing under the considera- 
tion of the next annual ral meeting, or which it has been resolved to lay 
-before the provincial authorities.” 


. 
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REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE GENERAL ORDER TO BE OBSERVED IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 


I. “ The primary schools shall be open without intermission the whole year, 
except during the times fixed for the holidays. 

II. During the whole time devoted to the lessons, the master shall be present 
from the jing to the end; he shall not be en ~ magpenn Shem By ipabag 
unconnected with the teaching, nor absent himself from school, except for rea- 
‘sons of absolute necessity. 

III. The master shall take care that the pupils do not unnecessarily go out of 
school ; and especially that they be quiet and attentive; and, when in the play- 
ground, that they always conduct themselves in a peaceable, respectable, and 
modest manner. 

IV. When the number of pupils shall exceed seventy, measures shall be 
taken for providing a second master or an under master. 

V. The yoviis shall be entered, as much as possible, at fixed terms in the 
course of the year. 

VIL. At the opening and at the breaking up of each class, a Christian prayer, 
solemn, short, and suitable to the occasion, shall be said daily or weekly. At 
the same time, a hymn, adapted to the circumstances, may be sung. 

VII. The pupils shall be divided into three classes, each of which shall have 


its distinct place; and on every occasion when the school meets, each shall 
receive the instruction that belongs to it. 

VIII. The instruction shall be communicated simultaneously to all the pu- 
pils in the same class; and the master shall take care that, during that time, 
the pupils in the two other classes are usefully employed. 

. The instruction in the different classes, and in the different branches 
a shall be as much as ible conveyed by the use of the black board. 


When the master shall think it advisable, he shal] reward the most ad- 
vanced pupils by employing them to teach some parts of the lessons to the 
nnerts. 

I. The master shall take care that the pupils be at all times clean in their 
dress, well washed and combed, and he shall at the same time pay the strictest 
attention to every thing that may contribute to their health. 

XII. The school-rooms shall be at all times kept in proper order; for that 
purpose they shall be ventilated in the intervals of school hours, and cleaned 
out twice a week. 

XIII. An examination of each school shall take oo at least once a year. 
Upon that occasion the pupils of a lower class shall be passed to a higher ; and 
as far as circumstances will allow, rewards shall be given to those who have 
distinguished themselves by their speioatien and conduct. 

XIV. When a pupil at the end o the course of study shall leave the school, 
if he shall have distinguished himself by the progress he has made and by his 
good conduct, a certificate of honor shall be presented to him. 

XV. A code of regulations shall be drawn up for each icular school, and 
this, whether written or printed, shall Senenen on a board, hung up in the room, 
and from time to time read and explained by the master. 

XVI. The said codes shall be issued by the authorities over each school; 
their object shall be, to regulate the hours of teaching and how these shall be 
divided among the three classes.” 


As the masters were prohibited from teaching any particular religious 
doctrine in the schools, the government, through the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, addressed a circular letter to the different 
ecclesiastical bodies in the country, inviting them to take upon them- 
selves, out of school hours, the whole instruction of the young, either by 
properly-arranged lessons in the catechism, or by any other means, An- 
swers were returned from the Synod of the Dutch Reformed church and 
other ecclesiastical bodies, assenting to the separation of doctrinal from 
the other instruction of the schools, and pledging themselves to extend 
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the former through their ministers of the different religious communions. 
On the reception of these answers, the government authorized the pro 
vincial boards of education : 

“To exhort all schoolmasters to hand a complete list, every six months 
of the names and residences of their pupils belonging to any religious 
communion to such as should apply for it; and to take care that their 
pupils attend to the religious instruction provided for them. 

To invite the governors of orphan asylums and workhouses, and simi- 
lar establishments, to second the measures which the authorities of the 
communion shall take in reference to religious instruction. 

To exhort the school inspectors, and through them the local school 
boards, to co-operate, as far as possible, with the consistories and minis- 
ters in their efforts to give instruction in the doctrines of their religion, so 
long as they confine themselves to their special province, and do not inter- 
fere with the business of the schools or the authority of the persons in- 
trusted with their management by the government.” 

Thus did the Batavian Republic provide that the children should be 
prepared for “the exercise of all the social and Christian virtues ;” well 
knowing, that if the schools did no more than impart a knowledge of the 
material world, there might be profound ignorance of the good and the 
beautiful. and of the true destiny of human nature. 


On the practical operation of the provisions for religious and moral 
education, we adduce the following testimony. Mr. Kay remarks— 
The law of 1801 proclaims, as the great end of all instruction, the exercise of 


the social and Christian virtues. In this respect it agrees with the law of Prussia 
and France ; but it differs from the law of these countries in the way by which it 


attempts to attain this end. In France, and all the German countries, the schools 
are the auxiliaries, so to speak, of the churches; for, whilst the schools are open 
to all sects, yet the teacher is a man trained up in the particular doctrines of the 
majority of his praes required to teach those doctrines during certain hours, 
the children who differ from him in religious belief, being permitted to absent 
themselves from the religious lessons, on condition that their parents provided 
elsewhere for their religious instruction. But, in Holland, the teachers are re- 
quired to give religious instruction to all the children, and to avoid most carefully 
touching on any of the grounds of controversy between the different sects. 

Mr. Nicholls says: “ As respects religion, the population of Holland is divided, 
in about equal proportions, into Catholic, Lutheran, and Protestants of the re- 
formed Calvinistic Church ; and the ministers of each are supported by the state. 
The schools contain, without distinction, the children of every sect of Christians. 
The religious and moral instruction afforded to the children is taken from the 
pages of Holy Writ, and the whole course of education is mingled with a frequent 
reference to the great general evidences of revelation. Biblical history is taught, 
not as a narration of facts, but as a store-house of truths, calculated to influ- 
ence the ions, to correct and elevate the manners, and to inspire sentiments 
of devotion and virtue. The great principles and truths of Christianity, in which 
all are agreed, are likewise carefully inculcated ; but those points, which are the 
subjects of difference and religious controversy, furm no part of the instructions of 
the schools. This department of religious teaching is confided to the ministers of 
each persuasion, who discharge this portion of their duties out of school; but 
} the schools the common ground of instruction py ante 

consequently, altogether free from the spirit of j or proselytism. 
Wa witnessed the casrcine of a class of the children of notables of Haarlem, 
(according to the simultaneous method,) respecting the death and resurrection of 
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ee ag i eagle pee mmm serena The class contained children 
and other denominations of Christians, as well as Luther- 
ery all disputable doctrinal points were carefully avoided. The Lutherans 
the fa me ry in number, the Calvinists the largest; and the Catholics about 
way between the two ; bat all appear to live together in perfect amity, with- 
the slightest distinction in the common intercourse of life; and this cireum- 
stance, so extremely interesting in itself, no doubt facilitated the establishment of 
the general system of education here described, the effects of which are oo appe- 
rent in the highly ssoral end intellectual condition of the Dutch people.” 


Baron Cuvier, in his report to the French government in 1811, says: 


The means devised for the religious instruction of all persuasions are extremely 
ingenious, and at the same time highly appropriate, without involving them in 
controversy. The particular doctrines of each communion are tanght 

in the several places of worship, and by the clergy. The history 

, the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, an Senta Aigren 


wrethe which are common to all religions, pervade, are ee ie and are 
intimately mixed up with ene eh vt tect and every thing "else may 
be said to be subordinate to the 

Mr. Chambers, of Rainburgh, in describing a visit to the public 
echool of Rotterdam in the Edinburgh Journal, observes: 

Instruction is given in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history of Hol- 
land, Bible history, and singing.'I made inquiry of the head master, if any relig- 
ious (dogmatic) instruction was given in the school, and he answered there was 


net. ya = a hens to en religious bodies and attend their respective 
instruction in the doctrines and principles of 


stated occasions, for 
rligon ‘The Bible history nich ntogioie Se schools comprises only parts, 
nt 


which all parties agree. e great regularity and silence which 

prevailed, the extent of the gratuitous instruction conferred, and the harmonious 
congregating together in one school of so many children of different religious 
acete Wipe were circumstances which I could not pass over unmoved ; my only wish 
that t en mass of my countrymen could conveniently have been introduced to 
en 

the children of Holland may not, indeed, be at school at any given time, 
but every one goes to school at some time, and therefore there are none without 
education. This result is sensibly observed in the aspect of the Dutch towns. 
You see no bands of loose and disorderly children in the streets, such as offend 
the eye in tNe lower parts of almost every large town in Britain.” 

In all of the Datch schools, habits of propriety, cleanliness, and order, 
are, not only in, but out of doors, strictly enforced, as well as prac- 
tically illustrated in the manners of the teacher. Mr. Chambers quotes 
in a note the remark of a correspondent of the London Standard, that 
‘in no country is the mass of the people so religious, showing that the 
mode of education has not hurt religion.” 

Mr. Arnold, Inspector of Schools in England, in his “‘ Report on Popu- 
lar Education in France, Switeerland, and Holland,” in 1860, says: 

I have seen no primary schools worthy to be matched, even now, with those 
of Holland. Other far more competent observers have come to the same con- 
clusion. M. Cuvier has described the emotion of astonishment and delight with 
which, on his first entrance into one of them, he was struck. As he found the 
law in 1811, so M. Cousin found it in 1836; the same fruits it was bearing in 
1836, it had been bearing in 1811; and for them he expressed the highest ad- 
miration. Such is the present excellent situation of primary instruction. In 
Prussia it may beeven somewhat more widely diffused; but nowhere, probably, 
has it more thorough soundness or solidity. 





REMARKS ON THE MIXED SCHOOL SYSTEM OF HOLLAND. 





Tue following remarks on the experience of Holland in attempting to 
exclude the peculiar teaching of different religious denominations are 
taken from Schmid’s “ Encyklopidie, &c. :” 


The more decided the influence which the removal of the sectarian 
element from the public school must by degrees exert upon the national 
life, the more attentively should we study the experience of Holland in 
its system of mixed schools, 

There still exists so little uniformity of opinion respecting the estima- 
tion that should be placed upon the regulations adopted since 1806, that 
during the last ten years, for the first time really, the subject has been 
warmly contested; and even through the Groenist opposition suffered in 
1857 a decided defeat, yet that event did not decisively settle the ques- 
tion. In a contest like this the more rudely opinions clash, the more 
careful must we be not to lose sight of the actual working of the system. 
And should we find in its operation certain distinctly marked results pre- 
senting themselves, we still aremet at once by the difficulty of separating the 
influence which the school exerts upon the life and upon the moral and 
religious character of the people, from the influence which is exerted by 
other causes. Moreover the space of three years is far too brief to enable 
us to estimate already the real influence of the law of 1857. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to recur to the results of the period intervening be- 
tween 1806 and 1856; this, however, will answer our purpose sufficiently, 
inasmuch as the same results, though more decided in degree, must be 
developed from the new condition of things. 

Let us look at the circumstances to which the ordinance of April 3, 
1806, owed its origin. Prior to that date, the Protestant influence in the 
Netherlands had possessed absolute controi even over the schools, though 
during the eighteenth century respect for the opinions of the clergy had 
even here greatly declined. The deistical ideas which had become prev- 
alent respecting Christian truth, acknowledged no occasion for the life 
which the church required nor for the regulations which the church laid 
down. The political movements of 1795, however, inaugurated an equality 
of rights to the small Roman Catholic population, and this minority 
could not protect itself more effectually than by sustaining a law which 
took from the public schools their original Protestant character, and ban- 
ished from them the catechism and all sectarian instruction. A portion 
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of the population of the cities was but slightly effected by these meas- 
ures; instruction was here ined in a large degree at the private 
schools of the second class, which, as well as the many poor-schools 
(Diakonie schuler) of the church, and others, still for ten years longer 
preserved their sectarian position, and continued the use of the Bible and 
the practice of Christian admonitions, It was soon seen that this equality 
of parties existed only on paper, and that the reformed church hoped still 
to preserve for a long time its former ascendancy, principally by its in- 
strumentality in the training of by far the greater portion of the teach- 
ers. This was also favored by the indifference of the popular feeling, at 
. that time, to the movements of the church, while on the other hand there 
was on the part of many an earnest endeavor to effect a fusion, religious 
and civil, of the entire nation into one whole, in order to render the estab- 
lishment of purely secular schools in the Netherlands not only possible 
but desirable. 

But the principle that had been adopted, soon extended farther than 
the majority had expected. The development of the matter was some- 
what as follows: The Bible at first still retained its place in the commonal 
schools, and it was not till about the year 1816 that it began to disappear 
from them. Soon after the union of the Netherlands with Belgium, people 
were generally satisfied to have the Bible excluded from all save the even- 
ing schools. But when the evening schools also were attended by Cath- 
olic children, it became necessary that the Bible should give place here 
too, and it was permitted only once or twice a week to those who desired it, 
for a half or a quarter of an hour after the usual school hours. The 
reading of the Bible was to this extent restricted in the province of North 
Holland by a decree of the governor, in 1821. After 1880 there seems 
to have been a willingness to adopt a better course, as when in 1835 the 
provincial school committee of Gréningen directed in a circular to the 
teachers, that “the Bible ought to be read and explained catechetically, 
and exemplified by the teacher in his daily life.” In 1842 attention was 
again called to this provision—but after this time, not the least mention 
js made of the use of the Bible ; on the contrary, an ordinance was soon 
afterward issued by the governor of South Holland, forbidding the read- 
ing of the Bible “even in schools that were attended exclusively by Pro- 
testant children.” If any teacher ventured to adopt a different course, it 
was always followed by unpleasant consequences. Thus in 1853 a teach- 
er in the province of Utrecht was suspended by a decision of the provin- 
cial authorities “because he had used the Bible during the usual session 
of school as a reading book to read from to the school, and then for the 
purpose of explaining what had been read.” The use of the Bible in 
school is still, at this day, to be met with only in exceptional instances, 
worthy of all commendation, in parishes that are wholly Protestant. 

With Biblical history, the course of removal from the schools was 
more gradual. Opposition to this study commenced in 1830, at which 
time there were some Catholics, in South Holland, for example, 
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who made objections to the reading of the books of biblical history, 
that had been in use for years. Their demands were not immedi- 
ately heeded, except that, in order to avoid ground for dispute, all expla- 
nation ef the lesson was so far restricted that the benefit of the study 
was almost entirely lost. But this was not sufficient. In 1842, the 
bishop of the diocese, in an address to the provincial authorities, com- 
plained that the rights that had been assured to the Catholic population 
were violated by this instruction. Though this memorial also was fol- 
lowed by no public action on the part of the authorities, yet it hastened 
the desired removal. When it was not done voluntarily, a word of 
friendly council from the school superintendent, or from the mayor, suf- 
ficed. Thus ina parish of Gelderland, where among some 200 boys, 
there were fifteen or twenty Catholics, this study was given up at the 
request of the pastor. In other places the Catholic children were dismissed 
at the commencement of the exercise, and the mixed school thus im- 
mediately became Protestant in character. In 1853, a synodical commit- 
tee of the reform church, in areport upon the condition of the churches, 
thus wrote; “It is well known that some civil authorities, and even super- 
intendents of schools, in compliance with the demands of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and in a spirit of perverted liberality, have requested, and 
in some cases, commanded the public teachers to discard the study of 
biblical history. * * * Hence the Christian element in the 
public schools has become weakened to an alarming extent.” Biblical 
history is now to be met with only occasionally in the school-room, and 
when it is made use of, it is not regarded as a history of God’s dealings 
with erring humanity, and as a mirror for the heart and life, but as a col- 
lection of biographies, and of examples worthy of imitation. The opinion 
is continually gaining ground that this branch of study should never be 
included in the public school course. 

Though this result may be considered only as consequential, still it 
can not but be deplored most seriously, that under the name of the sec- 
tarian element, the hold of Christianity also upon the schools has been 
removed, and their condition in this respect, as plainly seen, is most sad. 

As an acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures is most essential to the 
Protestant faith, so their removal from the schools is a dangerous attack 
upon our Protestant youth. The Bible has begun to be a strange book 
to the great majority of Protestants. Many suppose that it is impossible 
for them to understand it; others, that it is of value only to those who 
are theologians by profession ; others again use it only in the church, for 
reference during service; the old family custom of beginning and closing 
each day with reading and meditating upon a portion of Scripture, is 
gradually passing away. No one therefore will wonder that more com- 
munities can be found, where for forty years nothing has been done 
toward imparting biblical instruction, than where it has received the at- 
tention it deserves. In regard to biblical history, we find a sad degree 
of ignorance, especially where it requires an understanding of the inti- 
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mate connection of events. We may thus account for the present im- 
perfect and disconnected knowledge of the simplest Christian ideas, the 
more strange, inasmuch as formerly an intimate and practical acquaint- 
ance with religious subjects was general throughout our land. ut not 
alone from the church do we hear a confirmation of these complaints ; 
the preacher Van Koetsveld, writes: “The principles of Christian- 
ity in our public schools have been by degrees so supplanted by fiction 
and speculation, that, owing to the hostility of school committees and 
superintendents, it is now only here and there that, as a matter of favor, 
they have been suffered to remain.” The synodical committee of 1856 
make use of a similar expression ; “one of the principal causes of these 
many deplorable evils, lies in the great want of sound and thorough reli- 
gious. information, and true Christian training. This want, which is to 
be met with not only among the humble, but also among the more re- 
spectable, and not unfrequently in the well educated members of society, . 
is. most intimately connected with the tendencies of our time.” The 
same complaints, and with special reference to the schools, are made by 
that most zealous defender of the mixed school system, the editor of the 
“ Alarum” (Wecker,) in considering the objection that might be made to 
his demand that biblical history should be retained in the mixed schools ; 
he thus writes in the number for 30th April, 1857: “‘ Are the teachers gen- 
erally qualified to give the desired instruction in the manner which the 
public school requires? We can only answer this question in the nega- 
tive. Where can young teachers now be found, who are so far advanced 
in the knowledge of biblical history, that they can use it for the purposes 
of school instruction? Look around you, and you will be convinced of 
the excessive ignorance upon this subject, that exists among our new 
teachers. How can a duty be devolved upon such teachers, for the per- 
formance of which they are wholly unprepared?” And again he says, 
upon the same subject; ‘‘ We must assent to all these grievances, and 
mourn that biblical history is not at this time a subject of special study 
with those who are preparing themselves for an examination in the school 
branches, If, however, we inquire what has been done in regard to this 
by the school commission, the sad truth is seen prominently conspicu- 
ous. The school authorities themselves unfortunately share in the opinion 
that it is unnecessary to require of the teacher a special knowledge of 
biblical history, and the ability to make it accessory to a Christian 
education.” 

But the effect of the school law upon the study of national history 
is not to be overlooked. It is not, indeed, removed from the schools so 
generally as the other ; still there is ground for much complaint. In the 
reading and text-books, as well as in oral instruction, pains are taken to 
clear our history of that which has given it the most of character and 
life—its Protestant element. In this way the youth have their fathers 
represented to them, not as they actually lived, believed, and acted, but 
as it might now be wished, for peace’ sake, that they had lived, believed, 
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and acted. Thus in one school, this erroneous instruction is given; in 
another, the subject is omitted entirely; and almost everywhere in the 
mixed schools, text-books are used which conceal, or touch but. lightly 
upon what has in fact laid the foundation of the progress and prosperity 
of our country. As an illustration from one of the most popular of these 
histories, (Kunivers’,) the revolt against Spain is described as being 
simply and entirely political in its purpose, and the followers of Luther 
and Calvin, are represented as a sect dangerous to the peace of society, 
&c. Others do not go so far; yet their statements make upon every one 
the impression that, in their opinion, the period. in which our ancestors 
ascended the funeral pile and the scaffold, was one of which the pupils in 
the iower and intermediate schools should learn as little as possible. The 
truths upon which the foundations of our state rest, and which have pre- 
served us from the fate of Spain and Italy, and have sealed an inviolable 
bond between our. fatherland and Orange, these truths should be passed 
by without notice in the mixed schools; they should read only of the 
distraction that accompanied the introduction of the new doctrines. 
Thus will the Christian Protestantism of the popular character be weak- 
ened, and, in its place, in regard to all Christian and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, there will be introduced a lukewarm liberalism, which will impress 
the stamp of imperfection and irresolution upon all legislative measures. 
What has been subtituted for the sound religious instruction of former 
times in the schools? A conventional morality, a dry abstract of Chris- 
tian ethics, as testified by Visser, a zealous champion of mixed schools, 
and superintendent in Friesland, who’ wrote as far back as 1821; “In the 
religious and moral training of most of the schools there is very much to 
be desired. On account of the banishment of the catechism and the pro- 
hibition of the unrestricted use of the Bible, many teachers have become 
of the opinion that henceforth every thing relating to the service of God 
must be excluded from the schools. Hence they have introduced, 
in place of what has been removed, a dry compilation of moral precepts, 
which are well adapted to train up the children to be theorists, but in no 
respect to make them practical people.” And even this they teach from _ 
text-books prepared for the purpose. We have now almost achieved the 
result that was proposed by some one in 1827, that upon entering a school 
it should be impossible to determine whether the teacher were a Christian, 
a Jew, ora Turk. The school prayer at least would not betray the fact, 
in most cases. It is and must be so void of hue that many just omit it, 
and make amends by the singing of a song at the beginning and close of 
the school. Respecting the school books, pastor Nassau thus wrote in 
1843 ; ‘There is good ground for complaint that many school-books pro- 
pagate doctrines that are hostile to Christianity, and to the welfare of 
humanity. It is taught in these books that extraordinary happiness will 
attend good little children for their excellence, and evil, the naughty ones ; 
and that no good act indeed is so insignificant as not to bring with it its 
percentage of temporal happiness.” Such facts accord perfectly with that 
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false view of the relations of Christian truth to our daily life, which 
prompted the following examination question, in Friesland, May 2, 
1859: “ What means would you use, in case you thought it befitting the 
teacher’s calling, to assist to the extent of your ability in forming the 
moral character of your scholars?” How nearly must the Christian 
character of the school be lost, where the school authorities touch so 
doubtingly upon matters of the first importance? 

We can not better conclude these remarks, and our criticism upon the 
mixed school system, than with the opinion expressed by the Netherland 
Teachers’ Association, in December, 1858, at which time Hofstede de 
Groot, was still presiding officer: “ the law of 18th of August, is in many 
respects a good law. Our approval, however, is considerably modified 
by the fact of its giving so little security to the principles of the Chris- 
tian church. If the inspectors and superintendents are convinced of the 
necessity of those principles, it is still possible that their influence may 
be preserved,—but where this is not the case, it may speedily result in 
their utter extinction."—(Communicated by an Evangelical Minister of 
Holland.) 





LAW OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION IN HOLLAND. 


PROMULGATED AUGusT 13, 1857. 





Oe Dili ty Bil ok yy enn Sh 
To all who shall see or hear these, greeting : 

WueErEASs, We have taken into consideration that (Article 194,) of the Funda- 
mental Law provides that the establishment of public instruction, with due re- 
spect to every man’s religious principles, shall be regulated by law; that 
throughout the kingdom sufficient public primary instruction shall be given on 
the part of the authorities, and that education shall be /ree,* subject always to 
the superintendence of the authorities, and, as far as concerns middle and 
primary instruction, subject also to examination into the capacity and morality 
of the master; all of this to be established by law; 

That, in the meanwhile, and until provision shall be made for the regulation 
of middle and higher instruction, it is necessary to give effect to these provis- 
ions as far as primary instruction is concerned; 

Therefore We, having heard the Council of State, and by and with the advice 
of the States General, have thought good and determined as We think good, 
and determine by these presents: 


I. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
ARTICLE 1. Primary instruction is distinguished into ordinary and more ex- 
tended instruction. 
Ordinary instraction includes :— 
a. Reading. 
b. Writing. 
c. Arithmetic. 


d. The principles of Grammar 
of the Dutch language. 
of Geography. 
of History. 
of Physics. 


The more extended instruction is considered to include:— 


. The principles 2 the knowledge of the Modern Languages. 
thematics, 
A of Agriculture. 
n. Gymnastics. 
o. Drawing. . 
p. Needlework. 
Art. 2. Primary instruction may be given either in schools, or in the houses 
of the parents or guardians of the children. 
The former is school education, the latter private education. 
Instruction given to the children collectively of not more than three families 
shall still be considered as private education. 
Arr. 3. Primary schools shall be distinguished as public and private schools. 


* Not gratuitous, but liberty to teach and establish and attend schools 
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Public schools are those established and maintained by the communes, the 
provinces, and the remnant, eeminy = nee; all others are private 
schools. 

phen weet, private wtintinms te part either of the com- 
mune or of the province under such conditions as the communal or provincial 
authority may deem necessary: -Schools thus-essisted shall be open to any chil- 
dren, without distinction of religious creed. The Ist and 2d clauses of (Art. 
23,) are applicable to these schools. 

Art. 4. No school instruction shall be given in. such buildings as shall be 
pronounced detrimental to health by the district school inspector, or insufficient 
in point of room for the number of children attending the school. In the event 
of the decision of this officer not being acquiesced in, the matter shall be de- 
cided by the States Deputies, after a fresh and independent inquiry. 

Further appeal,* from the decision of the school inspector as well as from that 
of the States Deputies, must be made within fourteen days, counted from the 
day when notice of the decision has been received by the parties interested. 

All those are qualified thus to appeal to whose prejudice the decision may 
operate; that is to say, the parents or guardians of the children attending the 
school, if the school inspector shall have acquiesced in the decision of the States 
Deputies. Pending the final decision, instruction may continue to be given in 
the building objected to. 

Art. 5. School education shall be given by head masters and assistant teach- 
ers, head mistresses and female assistant teachers, and both maie and female 
apprentice teachers. 

Apprentice teachers are those who, not having yet attained the age at which 
they can be admitted for examination as assistant teachers, assist in giving 
school instruction. 

Having attained that age, they may continue as apprentice teachers during 
the time that is yet to elapse before they can be admitted forexamination. Ap- 
prentice teachers failing to pass the examination mentioned in the 2d and 3d 
clauses, or having been unable, for reasons satisfactory to the provincial inspec- 
tor, to present themselves for examination, may notwithstanding continue as 
apprentice teachers until the next examination. 

Art. 6. Nobody is allowed to give primary instruction, who shall not possess 
the proofs of capacity and morality required by this law. 

Foreigners require, besides, Our permission. 

Art. 7. The provisions of the preceding Article are not applicable to— 

a, The apprentice teachers, as faras instruction is concerned in the school 
where they are employed; 

b. Those who give primary instruction to the children of one family exclu- 
sively ; 

¢. Those who, not making a profession of primary instruction, but being 
willing to be employed without any pecuniary remuneration, may have obtained 
Our permission to give such instruction, _- 

d. Candidates and Doctors in Arts and Sciences in so far as by reason of their 
academical degrees they are qualified to give instruction in one or other of the 
branches mentioned in (Art. 1.) 

Art, 8, Any person giving primary instruction without being qualified, or in 





© This Sinai appeal is to the Minister for the Home Department. See (Art. 13,) of this Law. 
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violation of the Ist clause of (Art. 4,) shall for the first offense be punished with 
8 fine of twenty-five and not exceeding fifty florins ; for the second offense with 
a fine of fifty and not exceeding a-hundred florins, and imprisonment for eight, 
and not exceeding fourteen days, cumulatively or separately ; and for each sub- 
sequent offense with imprisonment for one month and not exceeding one year. 

Any person giving primary instruction beyond the limits of his qualification, 
shall be liable to half the amount and duration of the above-mentioned punish- 
ments. Assistant teachers, temporarily placed at the head of a school, provided 
the temporary occupation does not last longer than six months, are excepted 
from these provisions—({Art. 463,) of the Penal Code, and (Art. 20,) of the Law 
of the 29th of June, 1854, (Staatsblad, No. 102,) are applicable to these provisions. 

Arr. 9. On every judgment of fine it shall be declared by the judge that, on 
failure of payment of the fine and costs by the offender within two months after 
having been summoned to pay, the penalty inflicted shall be changed into im- 
prisonment for not more than fourteen days, if the fine exceeds fifty florins, and 
for not more than seven days if a fine not exceeding fifty florins has been imposed. 

Art. 10. Except in the cases mentioned hereafter, the qualification to give 
primary instruction ceases for any person condemned by final sentence,— 

a. for crime. 

6. for theft, swindling, perjury, breach of trust or immoral conduct. 

Art. 11. Any person having lost his qualification for giving primary instruc- 
tion, can not recover it. 

In the cases mentioned in the 7th clause of (Art. 22,) and in (Art. 39,) it can 
be granted again by Us. 

Art. 12. For the education of teachers there shall be at least two Govern- 
ment training schools; and normal lessons shall be established in connection 
with some of the best primary schools by the authority of the Government. 

The education of male and female teachers in the primary schools shall be 
promoted by State authority as much as possible. 

Art. 13. From every decision taken by the States Deputies in virtue of this 
law, an appeal lies to Us. 

Art. 14. The provisions of this law concerning male teachers are likewise 
applicable to female teachers, as far as it does not contain any exceptions for 
the latter. 

Art. 15. This law is not applicable ;— 

a. To those who give instruction exclusively in one of the branches mentioned 
in the classes marked ¢, n, 0, and p, of (Art. 1,) and to the schools destined for 


those purposes. 
b. To military instructors and the instruction given by them to military men. 


I. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


1. Schools. 

Art. 16. In every commune, primary instruction shall be given in a certain 
number of schools, sufficient for the number and requirements of the popula- 
tion, and open to any children, without distinction of religious creed. 

The instruction shall include at least the branches classed from a, to 4, in 
(Art. 1.) Wherever any want exists of extension, such being practicable, all 
che branches classed from &, to p, in (Art. 1,) or one or more of them, shall be 
included in the instruction. 





Two or more adjoining communes may, in conformity with (Art. 121,) of the 
Law of June 29, 1851, (Staatsblad, No. 85,) join in the establishment and main- 
tenance of united schools. 

Art. 17. The council of the commune, shall fix the number of schools. Its 
resolution shall be communicated to the States Deputies. 

If the States Deputies think the number insufficient, they shall order an 
augmentation. 

If it shall appear insufficient to Us, an augmentation may be ordered by Us. 

The extension of instruction mentioned in the (2d clause of the last Article,) 
shall be established in the same way. 

2. Teachers. 


Arr, 18. If the number of pupils in one school shall exceed seventy, the 
head-master shall be assisted by one apprentice teacher; in schools not exceed- 
ing one hundred, by one assistant teacher; exceeding one hundred and fifty, by 
one assistant and one apprentice. Beyond the latter number, he shall be assisted 
by onesapprentice for fifty, and by one assistant for one hundred pupils 
respectively. 

Art. 19. A yearly salary shall be assigned to every head master, besides a 
house rent free, with a garden, if possible. 

In case no house rent free can be provided for him, he shall receive an equita- 
ble compensation for house rent. 

In case of disagreement between the council of the commune, and the teacher 
with respect to the amount of such compensation, the question shall be decided 
by the States Deputies. 

For every apprentice mentioned in the last article, an additional sum shall be 
granted to the head master. 

To every assistant teacher a yearly salary shall be assigned. 

The yearly salaries and additions shall be fixed by the council of the com- 
mune, subject to the approbation of the States Deputies. 

The amount of the yearly salary for a head master shall be at least 400 
florins; for an assistant teacher at least 200 florins. The amount of the addi- 
tional sum shall be at least 25 florins. 

Art. 20. In those communes where, on account of their large and scattered 
population, a greater number of schools shall be required than otherwise would 
be necessary, a head master or assistant teacher, whose yearly salary shall be at 
least 200 florins, may be placed at the head of those schools respectively, sub- 
ject to the approbation of the States Deputies. 

ArT. 21, In order to be qualified for the appointment of head master or as- 
sistant teacher, the candidate is required to possess— 

a. A certificate of capacity to give school instruction. 

b. Testimonials of good moral conduct delivered by the council of adminis- 
tration of the commune or communes where the candidate has been living dur- 
ing the last two years. 

Art. 22. The head masters shall be appointed by the council of the com- 
mune, from a list containing not less than three, nor more than six names, pre- 
pared by the burgomasters and councilors, in concert with the district school 
inspector, after a competitive examination conducted by the latter, or under his 
inspection, in presence of the burgomaster and councilors, or of a deputation 
from their body, and of the local committee for school affairs, or of a deputation 
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from that committee. The members of the council of the commune shall be 
invited to be present at the examination. 

The assistant teachers shall be appointed by the council of the commune from 
a list containing three names prepared by the burgomaster and councilors, in 
concert with the head master and the district school inspector. 

The head masters and assistant teachers may be suspended by the burgomas- 
ter and councilors, after consultation with the school inspector. The burgomas- 
ter and councilors shall give as soon as possible an account of their decision to 
the council of the commune. 

The head masters and assistant teachers may be dismissed by the council of 
the commune on the requisition of the burgomaster and the councilors, and the 
district school inspector. Resignations must be made to the council of the com- 
mune directly. : 

If suspension or dismissal should be necessary, either according to the opinion 
of the local committee for school affairs, or of the district school’ inspector, and 
the common council delay or refuse to proceed thereto, such suspension or dis- 
missal may be effected by the States Deputies. 

Suspension shall never exceed a term of three months, and the salary may 
continue to be paid, or be partially or entirely withheld during suspension. 

Those who are dismissed on account of scandalous conduct, or of propagation 
of doctrines inconsistent with morality, or tending to excite disobedience to the 
laws of the country, may be declared by the States Deputies to have lost their 
qualification to give instruction. 

The appointment and dismissal of apprentice teachers is made by the head 
master, subject to the approbation of the district school inspector. 

In cases of suspension, of dismissal, or of a vacancy in the place of head 
master or assistant teacher, the burgomaster and councilors shall provide for the 
temporary occupation of the vacant place; in the case of a head master, in con- 
cert with the district school inspector, and with the head master in the case of 
an assistant teacher. The place of head master shall be filled up within six 
months at least after becoming vacant. 

Art. 23. The system of education in the schools, while imparting suitable 
and useful information, shall be made conducive to the development of the intel- 
lectual capacities of the children, and to their training in all Christian and social 
virtues. 

The teacher shall abstain from teaching or permitting to be taught any thing 
inconsistent with the respect due to the religious opinions of dissenters. Reli- 
gious instruction is left to the ecclesiastical communities. The school-rooms 
shall be at their disposal for that purpose out of school hours, for the benefit of 
children attending the school. 

Art. 24. The head master and assistant teachers are not allowed to hold 
any office or employment otherwise than with the approbation of the States 
Deputies, after consultation with the burgomaster and councilors, and in com- 
munes of 3,000 inhabitants and upward, with the local committee for school 
affairs, and in other communes with the district school inspector. They are not 
allowed to carry on any business, to work at any trade, or to exercise any pro- 
fession: this prohibition is applicable also to the members of the families of the 
head masters and assistant teachers, as far as relates to carrying on the pro- 
hibited occupation in their houses. - 
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Art. 25. The head master and assistant teachers shall.be entitled to a pen- 
sion from Government in the following cases and under the conditions thereto 
annexed. 

Art. 26. A right to a pensipn is acquired after receiving an honorable dis- 
charge on acquiring the age of sixty-five years, and completing the period of 
forty years’ service. 

A pension may likewise be granted to those who after ten years’ service have 
become incapable of performing the duties of their calling on account either of 
thental or bodily infirmities, and have received an honorable discharge on such 
grounds. 

The incapacity shall be established by the declaration of the district school 
inspector and of the States Deputies. In calculating the amount of the pension, 
such services only shall be taken into consideration as may have been performed 
as head master or as assistant master under this law, or previously to this law 
coming into operation, as teacher of a public school, being engaged in primary 
instruction. 

Those who have not received an honorable discharge, forfeit their right to a 
pension. 

Art. 27. The pension shall amount for each year’s service to one-sixtieth 
part of the yearly salary which during the last twelve months previous to an 
honorable discharge may have served as a basis for the payment of the contri- 
butions mentioned in (Art. 28:) it shall not however in any case exceed two- 
thirds of such yearly salary. 

Akt. 28. As acontribution to the pension fund, the head masters and assistant 
teachers shall pay from the day on which this law comes into operation, two per 
cent. per annum, of the yearly salary annexed to their appointment. This con- 
tribution shall be collected on behalf of the State, at the charge of the officers 
of the commune, and accounted for to the public treasury. 

Arr. 29. Those communes in which any head masters or assistant teachers 
shall be pensioned by virtue of this law, shall make good to the Government a 
third part of the amount of such pensions. 

Ant. 30. The provisions of (Arts. 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 37, 
40, and 41,) of the Law of 9th May, 1846, (Staatsblad, No. 24,) with the altera- 
tions enacted by the Law of 3d May, 1851, (Staatsblad, No. 49,) are applicable 
to pensions of head masters and assistant teachers. 


3. Support. 

Art. 31. Each commune shall provide for the charges of its primary instruc- 
tion, as far as these charges are not imposed upon others, or shall not be pro- 
vided for in any other manner. 

Art, 32. These charges are:— 

a. The yearly salary of the head masters and assistant teachers. 

b. The additional remuneration on account of apprentice teachers. 

¢. The charges for the erection and maintenance, or for hire of school-buildings. 

@ For providing and keeping in order the school furniture and school books, 
and for other school necessaries for the pupils. 

¢e. For light and fire required for the school-rooms. 

J. For the erection and maintenance, or for hire of dwelling-houses for the 
teachers. 
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--g. Compensation to the head masters in lieu of a house rent free. 

h. The contribution of the commune to the pension of the teachers. 

« The expenses of the local school committee. 

Art. 33. To meet these charges a payment may be required from each child 
attending the school. Children supported by public charity, and such as, though 
not receiving relief, are unable to pay for their schooling, shall not be called 
upon for this payment. 

The council of the commune shall provide as far as possible for the school at- 
tendance of children of parents receiving relief or in indigent circumstances. 

Art. 34. The fixing of the amount of the school money, as well as any alte- 
ration of such amount, or the entire remission of it, shall be effected in con- 
formity with (Arts. 232—236,) of the Law of 29th of June, 1851. (Staaisblad, 
No. 85.) 

The collection shall be regulated by a local order, in conformity with the 
provisions of (Arts. 258—262,) of the same Law. 

Art. 35. The school money shall be the same for all children of the same 
class in any school. 

For two or more children of the same family, attending school at the same 
time, the rate of payment may be reduced. 

Art. 36. If, after inquiry by the States Deputies, and after the report thereon 
of the States of the province, We shall judge any commune to be too heavily 
charged by the expenditure requisite for suitable establishments of primary in- 
struction, such portion thereof as shall continue to be charged upon the com- 


mune shall be fixed by Us, and the deficiency shall bé provided for by the 
province, and by the Government, in the proportion of one moiety by each, 


Ill. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Art. 37. For conducting education in private schools, or in private houses, 
the following qualifications are required: 

a. A Certificate of Capacity. 

b. Testimonials of the same description as those mentioned in (Art. 21,) Let- 
ter c. 

c. A Certificate that both these documents have been seen and found in due 
order by the burgomaster and councilors of the commune where the instruction 
is to be given. 

Art. 38. The burgomaster and councilors shall give their decision respecting 
the issue of the certificate, mentioned under Letter ¢, in (Article 3%,) within 
four weeks, to be counted from the date of the claim of such certificate. An 
appeal may be made from such decision to the States Deputies, or an:appeal be 
made if no decision shall have been communicated to the parties interested 
within the above mentioned period. After rejection of appeal by the States 
Deputies, or in default of notice of their decision within six weeks to the parties 
interested, an appeal may be made to Us. 

Art. 39. Teachers who, in conducting education in private schools, or in 
private houses, shall propagate doctrines inconsistent with morality, or tending 
to excite disobedience to the laws of -the country, may, on presentment. by the 
burgomaster and councilors, by the local school committee, or by the district 
school inspector; be declared by the States Deputies to have lost their qualifica- 
tion to give instruction. 


. 











This provision is also applicable to such teachers as make themselves obnox- 
ious to the charge of scandalous conduct. 


IV. AUTHORIZATION TO ESTABLISH OR TEACH PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 


Arr. 40. Certificates of capacity for conducting education in private schools 
and private houses are to be obtained by passing examinations. 

Art. 41. An opportunity for such examination shall be afforded twice a year 
in each province by a committee, composed of the superintendent and four 
school 

This board shall hold its sittings in the principal town of the province. It 
shall be competent to attach to itself assessors, having special acquirements. 

The appointment of the school inspectors and the fixing of the time of meet- 
ing of the boards, shall be settled by Our Minister of the Interior. 

The examinations shall be held in public, except those of female teachers. 

Art. 42. The time when the examinations are to take place, shall be made 
known to the public by advertisement. 

Any person desiring to present himself for examination, shal] apply in due 
time to the school inspector of the district where he resides, or where, if a 
stranger, he intends to establish himself, with notice of the description of cer- 
tificate which he requires. 

He must further produce one or more testimonials of his good moral conduct, 
and his certificate of birth. 

The time and the place of the examination will be communicated to him by 
the school inspector. ~ 

He shall present himself for examination in the province where he resides, or, 
if a stranger, in that where he intends to establish himself. 

Arr. 43. In order to be admitted for examination the candidate must have 
attained the proper age; this is fixed at eighteen years for private and assistant 
teachers of either sex, at twenty-three years for head masters and head mis- 
tresses. 

Art. 44. Candidates for examination for the purpose of obtaining a certificate 
of capacity as assistant teachers of either sex, are required :— 

To read and write well. 

To have an adequate knowledge of analysis, of the rules of spelling, and of 
the elements of the Dutch language. 

To be able to express themselves with correctness and ease, as well orally as 
in writing. 

To know the principles of grammar. 

To know arithmetic, in whole numbers as well as in vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, applied to money, weights, and measures; in addition to this, the male 
candidates are required to know the system of logarithms. 

To be acquainted with geography and history. - 

To know the principles of natural philosophy. 

To know the theory of singing. 

To know the principles of teaching and education. 

Art. 45. Candidates for examination for the purpose of obtaining certificates 
of capacity as head mistresses are required to possess attainments of the same 
description as those required of assistant teachers, but more advanced, and with 
application to their profession as head mistresses. 
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Ant. 46. Candidates for examination for the purpose of obtaining certificates 
of capacity as head masters are required to possess attainments of the same 
description as those required from assistant teachers, but more advanced, com- 
prehensive, and developed. 

Art. 47. Candidates desiring to obtain, or having already obtained, one of 
the certificates mentioned in the last three articles, may, at their request, be 
farther examined in one or more of the subjects marked from &, to p, in (Art. 1.) 

Art. 48. The examination for obtaining a certificate of capacity as private 
teacher, of either sex, embraces one or more of the subjects mentioned in 
(Art. 1.) 

For that purpose, equal attainments at least are required as from assistant 
teachers. 

Art. 49. When the examination has been passed to the satisfaction of the 
board, they shall deliver the certificate required to the candidate. 

The subject or subjects of more comprehensive primary instruction, in which 
the candidate may have passed his examination successfully, shall be recorded 
in the certificate of capacity to give school instruction. 

In Jike manner a record shall be made, in certificates of capediiy to give 
private lessons, of any other subjects of primary instruction in which the exams 
ination has been successfully passed. 

Art. 50. Certificates of capacity shall be delivered on payment of ten florins 
for those of head masters or head mistresses; five florins for those of assistant 
teachers of either sex; five florins for those of private teachers, either male or 
female, in more than one subject; three florins for those of a private teacher, 
either male or female, in one subject only. 

For the first record (as mentioned in clauses 2 and 3 of the preceding Art.,) 
in the certificate of school instruction, three florins shall be paid, and in that for 
private tuition in one subject, only two florins. The first record in the certifi- 
eate for private tuition in more than one subject, and any further records in 
general, shall be made gratuitously. 

The above mentioned sums are to provide for the expenses of the meetings 
of the boards, including the remuneration to the assessors. The surplus shall 
be paid over to the public treasury. 

Art. 51. Certificates of capacity shall be valid for the whole kingdom. 

Certificates for school instruction shall be also valid for private tuition. , 

Certificates for private tuition also qualify the holders to give instruction in 
school, in one or more of the subjects marked 6, c, and from é, to », inclusive, 
(Art. 1.) 

Certificates of capacity as head master or head mistress qualify them equally 
to hold the place of assistant teachers. 

In addition to the cases provided for in (Art. 20,) the certificate of assistant 
teachers may, under the conditions to be prescribed by Us, qualify the holder to 
be at the head of a public school. 


V. SUPERINTENDENCE. 
Art. 52. The superintendence of education, subject to the supervision of Our 
Minister of the Interior, is conferred upon— 
a. Local committees for school affairs. 
b. District school inspectors. 
¢. Provincial superintendents. 
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* Art. 53. There shall be in every commune a committee for school affairs. 
In communes united by virtue of the 3d clause of (Art. 16,) for the purposes 
of the erection and maintenance of joint schools, there shall be a joint committee. 

Art. 54. In communes of less than 3,000 inhabitants, the duties of the local 
Committee for school affairs are transferred to the burgomaster and councilors. 

In other communes the committees shall be appointed by the council of the 
commune. 

The office of member of the committee may be held with that of member of 
the council of the commune. 

Art. 55. Every province shall be divided by Us into school distr'cts. 

Every district shall be placed under the charge of a school ipspector. 

In case of decease, sickness, or absence of the school inspector, provision 
may be made for the performance of his duties by Our Minister of the Interior. 

Art. 56. The school inspector shall be appointed by Us for the period of six 
years. 

On the expiration of their period of service, they may be re-appointed. 

They may be dismissed at any time by Us. 

Art. 57. The school inspectors shall receive a certain sum from the public 
treasury, as compensation for their traveling expenses and maintenance. 

Art. 58. In each province there shall be one superintendent (provincial in- 
Spector.) 

The superintendents shall be appointed by Us. They may be dismissed at 
any time by Us. 

They shall receive from the public treasury a yearly salary, and compensation 
for their traveling expenses and maintenance. 

Art. 59. The superintendents shall be summoned to meet together once a 
year, by Our Minister of the Interior, for the purpose of deliberating upon and 
promoting, under his authority, the general interests of primary it.struction. 

Art. 60. The superintendents shall hold no office or employment without 
Our permission. 

Arr. 61. The members of the local committees for schoo! affairs, the school 
inspectors, and the superintendents, before entering upon their duties, shall take 
an oath, or promise upon their honor, to discharge them duly and faithfully. 

The oath shall be administered, or the promise accepted, in the case of mem- 
bers of the local committees, in communes of 3,000 inhabitants and upward, 
by the burgomaster; in other communes by the judge of the canton where 
they are living; in the case of school inspectors, by Our Commissary in the 
province, and in the case of superintendeuts, by Our Minister of the Interior. 

Art. 62. The members of the local committees, the school inspectors, and 
the superintendents are empowered to report on any transgressions against this 
law, or against the further prescriptions concerning primary instruction. 

Art. 63. All schools where primary instruction is given, whether public or 
private, shall be-open at all times to the members of the local committee for 
school affairs, to the district school inspector, and to the superintendent of the 
province. 

’ The teachers are bound to give them any information that may be required 
concerning the school and the instruction. 

Default in this respect shall be punished with a fine of twenty-five florins, or 
imprisonment for three days, and for every fresh offense with both penalties 
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united. (Article 463,) of the Penal Code, and (Article 20,) of the Law of 29th 
June, 1854, (Staatsblad, No. 102,) are applicable to these cases. 

Art. 64. The local committees for school affairs shall keep a careful watch 
over all schools in the commune where primary instruction is given. They shall 
visit them at least twice a year, either collectively, or by a deputation from their 
body. They shall take care that the regulations concerning primary instruction 
be strictly observed. They shall keep a record of the persons engaged in teach- 
ing, of the number of pupils, and of the state of education. They shall deliver 
to the council of the commune, before the 1st of March in every year, a report, 
with their remarks thereon, of the state of education in the commune, and they 
shall send a copy of this report to the district school inspector. They shall 
give notice to him of any considerable changes that may have taken place in the 
state of the schools; they shall furnish him and the provincial superintendent 
with all the information which they may each require; they shall afford assist- 
ance to such teachers as may ask for their advice, aid, or codperation, and they 
shall make it their business to promote heartily the prosperity of education. 

Art. 65. The school inspectors shall take care to be constantly and fully ac- 
quainted with the state of school affairs in their district. They shall visit at 
least twice a year all schools within it where primary instruction is given, and 
keep an accurate record of such visits. They shall take care that the regula- 
tions concerning primary instruction be strictly observed. They shall com- 
municate with the local committees for school affairs, and with the councils of 
the commune; they shall lay before them, as well as the provincial superin- 
tendent, such proposals as they may think conducive to the interests of educa- 
tion. They shall give notice to the said superintendent of any thing which in 
visiting the schools has appeared to them of any importance, and provide him 
with ull such information as he may require. They shall deliver to the superin- 
tendent, before the Ist of May in every year, a report on the state of education 
in their district, with their remarks thereon, and send a copy thereof to the 
States Deputies. They shall heartily support the interests of the teachers, 
promote their meetings, and be present at them, as far as possible. 

Art. 66. The school inspectors shall have admittance to the meetings of all 
local committees for school affairs in their district, and they shall have consulta- 
tive voice in such meetings. 

Art. 67. The superintendents shall endeavor, both by visiting the schools 
and by oral and written communications with the local committees for school 
affairs, and with the councils of the communes, to promote the improvement 
and prosperity of the schools. They shall advise our Minister of the Interior 
on any questions respecting which their opinions may be asked. They shall 
prepare from the annual reports of the school inspectors a report, accompanied 
with their remarks, concerning the state of education in their province, and 
send this report, before the lst of July in each year, to Our above mentioned 
Minister. 

VI. PROVISIONS. 

Arr. 68. Teachers of either sex, both public and private, and tutors and 
governesses who at the time of this law coming into operation shall be lawfully 
engaged in such callings, require no re-appointment nor acknowledgment to 
continue therein. 

After that time, any certificates of general admission of the Ist and 2d rank 
obtained previously, shall be considered as giving the same rights as certificates 
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of capacity as assistant teacher; those of schoo] mistresses as giving the same 
rights as certificates of capacity as head mistress: but only within the province 
or commune where such certificates have been delivered. Tutors and govern- 
eases who after that time desire to settle as such in another commune, are 
obliged to submit previously to the examination mentioned in (Art. 18.) 

Head masters of private schools of the 2d class in existence at the time of 
this law coming into operation, who hold at least the 2d rank, may in case of 
transfer of such schools by the council of the commune, in concert with the dis- 
trict school inspector, as public primary schools, be appointed as head masters 
of such institutions, 

The provisions of (Art. 22,) concerning the proposal of names and the com- 
petitive examination, are not applicable to these cases. 

Art, 69. The yearly salaries of all public head masters and head mistresses 
in actual service at the time of this law coming into operation shall, as long as 
they continue to hold their places, in no case be fixed at au amount less than 
the income which they have been receiving yearly, at an average, during the 
five years next preceding the above date ; or, for those who have been in service 
for a shorter time, during such shorter period. 

Art. 70. To carry into effect the provisions respecting the fixing of the num- 
ber of schools in proportion to the population and their wants, and the exten- 
sion of the instruction (Arts. 16 and 17,) the assistance in teaching to be afforded 
to the head master (Art. 18,) the yearly salaries and other emoluments of the 
head masters and assistant teachers, and the additional remuneration on account 
of the apprentice teachers (Arts. 19 and 20,) and the expenses of education 
(Arts. 31—35,)—a term of three years at most is allowed, reckoning from the 
date of this law coming into operation. 

During such term the yearly salaries and contributions of the provinces and 
of the Government shall be paid to the head masters and head mistresses and 
to the communes at the rate of their receipts for the time being, at the date of 
this law coming into operation. 

Arr. 71. Private schools in receipt of assistance, at the date of this law 
coming into operation, from the commune or from the province, and not fulfilling 
the condition of the 4th clause of (Art. 3,) can not continue to receive such 
assistance for a period exceeding one year ftom the date first above mentioned. 

Arr. 72. Pending a settlement by law of the system of secondary instruc- 
tion, the provisions of this law are equally applicable to all that concerns the 
more advanced instruction in modern languages, and in mathematical and phy- 
sical science. 

In order to. be admitted for examination for the purpose of obtaining a cer- 
tificate of capacity in one or more of these subjects, the attainment of 18 years 
at least is required. A single payment of five florins shall be made for the 
certificate. 

Art. 73. This law shall come into operation on the Ist of January, 1858. 

Saving the provisions of (Art. 70,) all existing general provincial and local 
regulations concerning primary instruction will then be abolished ; the provincial 
committees of education, local committees for school affairs, and committees for 
local superintendence of schools, dissolved; the district school inspectors dis- 
missed ; and the system of superintendence of schools, according to the present 
law, substituted for them. 





REMARKS ON THE SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF 1857. 


BY AN ENGLISH SCHOOL INSPECTOR. 





Mr. Arno.p, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and deputed, 
by the Royal Commissioners on the state of Popular Education in England, 
to examine into and report on the state of Popular Education in France, 
Switzerland and Holland in 1859, makes the following remarks on the 


Law of 1857: 


What could have been the inducement to the Dutch Government to alter a 
legislation which worked so well? Why, when the law of 1806 was there, 
should the Chambers have been called upon to vote the law of 1857? I pro- 
ceed to reply very briefly to these questions. 

In the first place, in 1848, Holland had the disease from which it seems that, 
since the French Revolution, no constitutional state on the Continent can es- 
cape ;—it wrote down its constitution. The Constitution of 1848 proclaimed 
liberty of instruction. The legislation of 1806 had fettered this liberty, by re- 
quiring the private teacher to obtain a special authorization before he might 
open school. It was necessary to bring school-legislation on this point into 
harmony with the new Constitution. 

It was asserted, too, that the body of schoolmasters, satisfactory as"was their 
position in general, were yet left too dependent on the will of the local munici- 
pality for the amount of their salaries; that there were many cases in which 
* these were quite insufficient; and that it was desirable to establish by law a 
rate of salary below which local parsimony might not descend. 

It was gaid, also, that the legislation of 1806 had not determined with suffi- 
cient strictness the obligation of communes to provide schools, and that in some 
quarters popular education was in consequence suffering. Returns were quoted 
to show that the attendance of children in the Dutch schools, satisfactory as 
compared with that which many countries could boast, was yet unsatisfactory 
as compared with that which Holland could boast formerly. In 1835 the pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of Holland in school was 1 to 8°3; in 1848, when it 
reached its highest point, it was 1 to 7°78; but im January, 1854, it had fallen 
to 1 to 9°35, and in July of the same year yet lower, to 1 to 9°83. The number 
of children attending no school, estimated at but 21,000 for 1852, was estimated 
at 38,000 for 1855. For Holland, this was a suffering state of popular educa- 
tion. Many desired to try whether legislation could not amend it. 

Yet, afler all, these were light grievances to allege against a law which had 
in general worked admirably. The special authorization required for private 
teachers had never in Holland been felt as a serious grievance, because in Hol- 
land it was almost always accorded or refused with fairness. The Dutch school- 
master had, in general, reason rather for satisfaction than for complaint. The 
diffusion of instruction among the Dutch people was such as might inspire their 
rulers with thankfulness rather than disquietude. 

Another, a graver embarrassment, placed the legislation of 18/6 in question. 
It arose out of those very provisions of the law which had been supposed essen- 
tially to characterize it, and which observers had the most applauded. It arose 
out of the imposition on the schools of a non-denominational character. 

M. Cousin’s convictions led him to disapprove an instruction for the people 
which was either purely secular or not directly and dogmatically religious; but 
he had not been able to refuse his testimony to the success of the non-dogmatic 
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instruction of the primary schools of Holland. He had seen, he declared, in the 

schools of Amsterdam, of Rotterdam, of the Hague, Jews, Catholics and 

its, seated side by side on the same benches, troubled by no religious 

animosity, receiving harmoniously a common instruction. But what struck him 

most was, that this instruction seemed to him “ penetrated with the spirit of 

Christianity, though not with the spirit of sect;” that it formed men “ sincerely 
religious and in general moral.” 

This was high praise from such a quarter, and it tended to dissipate the ob- 

ions most formidable to such a school system as the Dutch. If, in fact, re- 
ious training did not suffer in neutral or non-denominational schools, these 
schools were inevitably to be preferred to all others; for the advantages of their 
neutrality no one disputes, and the one supposed disadvantage of their neutral- 
ity was shown not to exist. Precisely on this plea that, while the Dutch schools 
were unsectarian, they were yet truly Christian, the venerable M. Van den Ende 
upheld the system which he had founded. “ Yes,” he said to M. Cousin in 1836, 
* primary: schools ought to be Christian, but neither Protestant nor Catholic. 
They ought to belong to no one communion in particular, and to teach no posi- 
tive dogma. Yes, you are right; the school ought to be Christian, the school 
must be Christian. Toleration is not indifference. I can not approve that the 
schoolmaster should give any dogmatic religious instruction; such instruction 
should be given by the ministers of the different denominations, and out of 
achool.. I allow that the schoolmaster may in some cases have the catechism 
said; but even this is not without its inconveniences. Remember that you are 
in Holland, where the Christian spirit is very widely spread among the people.” 

It escaped, I think, M. Van den Ende, it escaped, I think, M. Cousin, that 
it would have been more strictly to the purpose to say :—‘‘ You are in Holland, 
where the Protestant spirit is very widely spread among the people.” I think 
it escaped them, that the religious teaching of the Dutch public schools, a sin- 
eére, a substantial religious teaching no doubt, was at the same time substan- 
tially a Protestant teaching. I think it escaped them, that this Protestant teach- 
ing passed without raising difficulties in the Dutch schools, because the religious 
spirit of the Dutch people in general was a decidedly Protestant spirit, which 
the Protestant teaching of the public schools of course did not offend. But, in 
that case, the triumph of the neutral school in Holland was more apparent than 
real. The Dutch system had not, in that case, yet solved the difficult problem , 
of uniting in a religious instruction génuine Christian teaching with absolute 
exclusion of dogma. 

Events have singularly proved this In 1848 all religious denominations in 
Holland were placed by law on a perfect equality. Protestantism lost its ex- 
clusive predominance. What was the first step taken by the Catholics in the 
assertion of their equal rights? It was to claim an exact and literal observance 
of the law of 1806. “The word Christian in the law of 1806,” said the Catho- 
lics, “‘had become in practice merely another word for Protestant; if possible, 
banish the word Christian altogether, for of that word, in a neutral school, par- 
tisans are sure to take sectarian advantage; but, even if the word remains, the 
law clearly proscribes all dogmatic teaching, clearly limits the Christianity to 
be taught to morality only; execute the law; forbid the teacher to give any 
dogmatic religious instruction whatever; banish from the school the Bible, 
which contains dogma as well as moral precepts.” The law was clearly on the 
side of the Catholics, and they succeeded in having it strictly put in force. M. 
Van den Ende’s own words to M. Cousin, which I have quoted above, show 
that, probably, the Catholics had ground for complaint, show that, probably, 
the teacher sometimes actually broke the law by taking part in teaching dog- 
matic formularies. But even though formularies be excluded, it is hafd not to 
im a Protestant or Catholic stamp on the religious instruction of a school, 
if a school admits any religious instruction at all. 

No sooner was the law of 18(/6 put strictly in force, no sooner did the public 
schools of Holland become really non-denominational, than the high Protes- 
tants began to cry out against them. They discovered that the law of 1806 
was vicious in principle. They discovered that the public schools, which this 
law had founded, were “ godless schools,” were “centers of irreligion and im- 
morality.” 
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The dissatisfaction of this formidable party was the real cause which made 
the revision of the law of 1806 inevitable. Either the government, while in- 
troducing into the school-law of Holland the lesser modifications necessitated 
by the Constitution of 1848 or by other causes, must obtain from the Chambers 
a fresh sanction for the important principle of the neutral school, or this princi- 
ple must be publicly renounced by it. The law of 1857 raised the question. 

Never, perhaps, has it been better discussed than in the debates which fol- 
lowed the introduction of that law into the Dutch Chambers. It does honor to 
Holland that she should have for her representatives men capable of debating 
this grave question of religious education so admirably. I greatly doubt 
whether any other parliamentary assembly in the world could have displayed, 
in treating it, so much knowledge, so much intelligence, so much moderation, 
These debates prove the truth of what I have before said, that in the upper 
classes of no country is the education for public affairs so serious or so universal 
as in Holland; they prove, too, that nowhere does the best thought and in- 
formation of these classes so well succeed in finding its way into the legislature. 
A most interesting account* of the discussion has been published in the French 
language, by M. de Laveleye, a Belgian, and a warm partisan of the cause of 
neutral schools; I strongly recommend the study of his book to all who desire 
to see the question of religious education fully debated. My space permits me 
here only to indicate, with the utmost brevity, the parties on each side in this 
discussion in the Dutch Chambers, and its issue. 

Against the neutral school the high Protestant party stood alone; but its 
strength, though unaided, was great. This party is at the same time the great 
conservative party of Holland ; it was strong by its wealth, by its respectability, 
by its long preponderance, by the avowed favor of the King. It was strongest 
of all, perhaps, by the character of its leader, M. Groen van Prinsterer, a man 
of deep religious convictions, of fervent eloquence, and of pure and noble char- 
acter. As a pampbleteer and as an orator, M. Groen van Prinsterer attacked 
the neutral school with equal power. “No education without religion!” he 
exclaimed, “and no religion except in connection with some actual religious 
communion! else you fall into a vague deism, which is but the first step toward 
atheism and immorality.” 

If the opponents of the non-denominational school were one, its supporters 
were many. First of all stood the Roman Catholics; insisting, as in States 
where they are not in power they always insist, that the State which can not 
be of their own religion, shall be of no religion at all; that it shall be perfectly 
neutral between the various sects; that no other sect, at any rate, shall have 
the benefit of that State-connection which here it can not itself obtain, but 
which, when it can obtain it, it has never refused. Next came the Jews and 
dissenters; accustomed to use the public schools, desiring to make them even 
more neutral rather than less neutral; apprehensive that of public schools, al- 
lotted separately to denominations, their own share might be small. Next came 
an important section of the Protestant party, the Protestants of the New School, 
as they are called, who have of late years made much progress, and whose 
stronghold is in the University of Groniugen; who take their theology from the 
German rationalists, and, while they declare themselves sincerely Christian, in- 
cline, in their own words, “to consider Christianity rather by its moral side and 
its civilizing effect, than by its dogmatic side and its regenerating effect.” For 
these persons, the general character of the religious teaching of the Dutch 
schools under the law of 1806, the “Christianity common to all sects” taught 
in them, was precisely what they desired. Finally, the neutral schools were 
upheld by the whole liberal party, bent in Holland, as elsewhere, to apply, on 
every possible occasion, their favorite principle of the radical separation of 
Church and State; bent to exclude religion altogether from schools which be- 
long to the State, because with religion, they said, the State ought to have no 
concern whatever. 

The party which really triumphed was that of the Protestants of the New 
School. They owed this triumph less to their own numbers and ability, than to 
the conformity of their views with the language of the legislation of 1806. 


* Débats sur Enseignement primaire dane lee Chambres Hollandaises, Emile de La- 
veleye ; Gand, 1858. 2 x? 
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That oe met was dear, ee dear, to the of Holland; a school- 
system grown up under it of which they might be proud; they had not 
tn om experienced any serious inconvenience from it. e new law, there- 
while it forbade, more distinctly than the old law, the schoolmaster to take 
part in dogmatic religious teaching, while it expressly abandoned religious in- 
struction to the ministers of the different religious communions, while it ab- 
stained from proclaiming, like the old law, a desire that the dogmatic religious 
teaching of the young, though not given in the public school, might yet not be 
—nevertheless still used, like the old law, the word Christian. It 
declared that the object of primary education was “to develope the reason 
of the young, and to train them to the exercise of all Christian and social vir- 
tues.” This retention of the word Christian gave great offense to many mem- 
bers of the majority. It gave offense to the Liberals, because, they said, this 
word was “in evident opposition with the purely lay character of the State; for 
the State, as such, has no religion.” ‘Yet the Liberals accepted the new law as 
a compromise, and because, after all, it still repelled the introduction of the de- 
nominational school. But the Catholics were less pliant. To the last they in- 
sisted on excluding the word Christian, because in practice, they said, this 
word signified Protestant; and most of them voted against the law, because this 
word was retained. The law passed, however, and by a large majority. 

Popular instruction in Holland is, therefore, still Christian. But it is Chris- 
tian in a sense so large, so wide, from which everything distinctive and dog- 
matic is so rigorously excluded, that it might as well, perhaps, have rested sat- 
isfied with calling itself moral. Those gave it the name of Christian were 
careful to announce that by Christianity they meant “all those ideas which 
purify the soul by elevating it, and which prepare the union of citizens in a 
common sentiment of mutual good will;” not “those theological subtleties 
which stifle the natural affections, and perpetuate divisions among members of 
one commonwealth.” They announced that the Christianity of the law and of 
the State was “a social or lay Christianity, gradually transforming society after 
the model of ideal justice ;” not ‘‘a dogmatic Christianity, the affair of the indi- 
vidual and the Church.” They announced that this Christianity did not even 
exclude the Jew; for “the Jew himself will admit that the virtues enjoined by 
the Old Testament are not in opposition with the word of Christ considered as a 
sage and a philosopher.” The Jews, on their part, announced that this Chris- 
tianity they accepted. “In a moral point of view,” said M. Godefroi, a Jew 
deputy from Amsterdam, “I believe and hope that there is no member of this 
Chamber, be he who he may, who is not a Christian. The word Christian, in 
this sense, I can accept with a safe conscience.” 

The Jews might be satisfied, but the orthodox Protestants were not. Ina 
speech of remarkable energy, and which produced a deep impression upon the 
country, M. Groen van Prinsterer made a final effort against the new law. “If 
this law passes,” he cried, “ Christianity itself is henceforth only a sect, and in 
the sphere of government its name must never more be pronounced. We shall 
have not only the ne plus ultra of the separation of Church and State, but we 
shall have the separation of State and religion.” ‘But the Constitution,” re- 
torted M. Groen’s adversaries, “but the Constitution is on our side!” “If the 
Constitution,” replied M. Groen, “makes the irreligious school a necessity, re- 
vise the Constitution!” When the law passed, he resigned his seat in the 
Chamber and retired into private life. 

It is too soon yet to pronounce on the working of the law of 1857, for it has 
been in operation but two years. There seems at first sight no reason why the 
religious instruction of the Dutch schools should not follow the same course 
under the law of 1857 as under the law of 1806, for both laws regulate this in- 
struction in nearly the same words. But the question of distinctive religious 
teaching has been raised; the strict execution of the letter of the law has been 
enforced; the orthodox Protestants have been made to see that, under that law, 
a religious instruction, such as they wished, could be given only whilst their 
adversaries slumbered—could be withheld the moment their adversaries awoke. 
The able and experienced inspector who conducted me round the schools of 
Utrecht, M. van Hoijtema, in pointing out to me a private elementary school, 
remarked that such schools had a much greater importance in Holland now 
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than a few years ago. I asked him the reason of this; he replied that in the 
large towns, at any rate, there was an increasing dissatisfaction with the inad- 
equate religious instruction of the public schools, an increasing demand for 
schools where a real definite religious instruction was given. He added that 
this was a grave state of things; that in his opinion it was very undesirable 
that the schools of the State, with their superior means of efficiency, should not 
retain the education of the people ;* that Government would probably be driven 
to do something in order to try to remove the present objections to them. 

In fact, it may perhaps be doubted, whether any body of public schools any- 
where exists, satisfying at the same time the demands of parents for their chil- 
dren’s genuine moral and religious training, and the demands of the partisans 
of a strict religious neutrality. Secular schools exist, but these do not satisfy 
the great majority of parents. Schools professing neutral religious teaching ex- 
ist, but these do not satisfy rigid neutrals. They may profess to give “an in- 
struction penetrated with Christianity, yet without any mixture of Christian 
dogma,”+ but they have not yet succeeded in giving it. In America the preva- 
lent religious tone of the country is the religious tone of Protestant Dissent, and 
this, secular as the American school-system may profess itself, becomes the re- 
ligious tone of the public education of the country, without violence, without 
opposition. In England, the religious tone of the schools of the British and 
Foreign School Society is undoubtedly also the religious tone. of Protestant 
Dissent; but in England Protestant Dissent is not all-pervading and supreme. 
The British schools, therefore, have to try to neutralize their religious tone, so 
far as they can do this without impairing its religious sincerity ; and, precisely 
because they have to try to do this, precisely because they have to attempt this 
impossible feat, these excellent schools are not thoroughly succeeding. While 
they are too biblical for the secularist, they are yet far too latitudinarian for the 
orthodox. And not the orthodox only, but the great majority of mankind— 
the undevout, the indifferent, the sceptical—have a deep-seated feeling that re- 
ligion ought to be blended with the instruction of their children, even though it 
is never blended with their own lives. They havea feeling equally deep-seated, 
that no religion has ever yet been impressively and effectively conveyed to or- 
dinary minds except under the conditions of a dogmatic shape and positive for- 
mularies. %. 

The State must not forget this in legislating for public education; if it does, 
it must expect its legislation to be a failure. The power which has to govern 
men, must not omit to take account of one of the most powerful motors of men’s 
nature, their religious feeling. It is in vain to tell the State that it is of mo re- 
ligion; it is more true to say that the State is of the religion of all its citizens, 
without the fanaticism of any. It is most of the religion of the majority, in the 
sense that it justly establishes this the most widely. It deals with all, in- 
deed, as an authority, not as a partisan; it deals with all lesser bodies, contained 
in itself, as possessing a higher reason than any one of them, (for if it has not 
this, what right has it to govern?) it allows no one religious body to persecute 
another; it allows none to be irrational at the public expense; it even reserves 
to itself the right of judging what religious differences are vital and important, 
and demand a separate establishment ;—but it does not attempt to exclude re- 
ligion from a sphere which naturally belongs to it; it does not command relig- 
ion to forego, before it may enter this sphere, the modes of operation which are 
essential to it; it does not attempt to impose on the masses an electicism which 
may be possible for a few superior minds. It avails itself, to supply a regular- 
known demand of common human nature, of a regular known machinery. 

It is not, therefore, unreasonable to ask of those “ Religions of the Future,” 
which the present day so prodigally announces, that they will equip themselves 
with @ substantial shape, with a worship, a ministry, and a flock, before we leg- 
islate for popular education in accordance with their exigencies. But, when 

* In Belgium, where the number of children attending some school or other is pretty 
nearly the same as in Holland, but where, of that number, the proportion a nee 
— 
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this, their neutralism will be at an end, denominationalism will 
denominationalism of Groningen or Tiibingen, in- 


principal change made by the law of 1857 is the establishment of greater 
of instruction. The certificates of morality and capacity are still de- 
tv, formerly Roepae Fhe tearemin camepen 
necessary for every teacher could open 

ith the district-inspector's sanction, is de- 


more easy. Si pcgranenns of prtnary tastrestion, ant tat of tor certificate- 
examination eee: remain much the same as they were under the law of 
1806. Primary instruction, strictly so called, is pronounced by the law of 1857 
to comprehend reading, writing, arithmetic, the elements of geometry, of Dutch 
mar, of geography, of history, of the natural sciences, and singing. This 
much fuller programme than the corresponding programme of France or 
Belgium. The certificate-examination is proportionately fuller also. 

The new law expressly prescribes (Art. 31) that primary schools, in each 
commune, shall be at the commune’s charge. The law of 1806 had contained 
no positive prescription on this point. The schools are to be in sufficient num- 
ber, and the States’ deputies and the supreme government have the right of 
judging whether in: any commune they are in sufficient number or not, (Art. 
17.) School-fees are to be exacted of those who can afford to pay them, but 
not of “children whose families are receiving public relief, or, though not re- 
ceiving public relief, are unable to pay for their schooling, % (Art. 33.) If the 
charge of its schools is too heavy for a commune, the province and the State aid 
it by a grant, of which each contributes half, (Art. 35.) The exact amount of 
charge to be supported by a commune, before it can receive aid, is not fixed by 
the Dutch law; neither is a machinery established for compelling the commune 
and the province to raise the school-funds required of them. In both these re- 

the French law is superior. But in the weakest point of the French law, 
in the establishment of a minimum for the teachers’ salaries, the Dutch law is 
commendably liberal. The minimum of a schoolmaster’s fixed salary, placed at 
£8 a year by the Belgian and by the French law, the Dutch law places at 
nearly £34, ($170.) I need not remind the reader that the sum actually re- 
ceived by a schoolmaster in Holland is much greater. An undermaster’s salary 
is fixed at a minimum of 200 florins; one-half of the salary fixed for head- 


masters. 

Under the law of 1857 the public schoolmaster is still appointed by competi- 
tive examination. The district-inspector retains his influence over this exami- 
nation. After it has taken place, he and a select body of the municipality draw 
up a list of from three to six names, those of the candidates who have acquitted 
themselves best. From this list the entire body of the communal council makes 
its selection. The-communal council may also dismiss the teacher, but it must 
first obtain the concurrence of the inspector. If the communal council refuse to 
pronounce a dismissal which the inspector thinks advisable, the States’ deputies 
A a may pronounce it upon the representation of this functionary, 

rt. 22.) 

The law fixes the legal staff of teachers to be allowed to public schools, 
‘When the number of scholars exceeds 70, the master is to have the aid of a 
pupil-teacher, (/weckeling, from kwecken, to foster:) when it exceeds 100, of an 
undermaster; when it exceeds 150, of an undermaster and pupil-teacher ; for 
every 50 scholars above this last number he is allowed another pupil-teacher; 
for every 100 scholars another under undermaster, (Art. 18.) The head-master 
receives two guineas a year for each pupil- -teacher. 

The law of 1857, like that of 1806, has abstained from making education com- 
pulsory. But it gives legal sanction to a practice already long followed by 
many municipalities, and which I have noticed above; it enjoins the municipal 
council to “ provide, as far as possible, for the attendance at school of all chil- 


* A certificate from the to the effect that seen the private teacher’s cer- 

tificates 6 ae ene fe Ten trenton, we ull poquired, But if the 

poe saps Feed delay the issue fk cated he unber aap aden asa 
ing. 
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SNe a a Re 2 ea a Great efforts had been 
debates on the clauses of the law, to procure a more decided recog- 

i by the State of the principle of compulsory education. It was 

to make the payment of the school-fee obligatory for each child of school- 
Redbasheredabens go so far as to make his actual attendance at 
school obligatory. This obligation of payment (schoolgeld-pligtigheid) had al- 
ready, it was said, been enforced by the governments of three provinces, Gron- 
ingen, Drenthe and Overyssel, with excellent effect.* The usual arguments for 
compulsory education were adduced—that other countries had successfully es- 
tablished it—that ignorance was making rapid strides for want of it—that in 
China, where it reigns, all the children can read and write. It was replied 
that compulsory education was ee sipeltsy the habits of the Dutch peo- 
ple. Even in the mitigated form of the igtigheid, a large majority of 
the Chamber refused to sanction it. 

The new legislation organized inspection somewhat differently from the law 
of 1806. It retained the local school-commissions and the district-inspectors; 
but at the head of the inspection of each district it placed a salaried provincial 
inspector, (Art. 28.) It directed that these provincial inspectors should be as- 
sembled, once a year, under the presidency of the Minister for the Home De- 
ow rene to deliberate on the general interests of primary instruction. The 

inister for the Home Department, assisted by a Referendary, is the supreme 
authority for the government of education. Between the provincial inspectors 
and the Minister, the law of 1857 has omitted to place inspectors-general. M. 
de Laveleye, in general the warm admirer of the Dutch achool-legisiation, con- 
siders this omission most unfortunate. 

The 16th article of the law declares that children are to be admitted into the 
communal school without distinction of creed. For the much-debated 23d arti- 
cle, the wording finally adopted was as follows :— 

instruction, while it imparts the information neceasary, is to tend 
to develope the reason of the young, and to train them to the exercise of all 
Christian and social virtues. 

“The teacher shall abstain from teaching, doing, or permitting anything con- 
trary to the respect due to the convictions of dissenters. 

“Religious instruction is left to the different religious communions. The 
school-room may be put at their disposal for that purpose, for the benefit of 
children attending the school, out of school-hours.” 





STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION IN 1859, 


Holland has (January, 1858) a population of 3,298,137 inhabitants. For her 
eleven provinces, she has 11 provincial inspectors and 92 district inspectors, 
In 1857, her public primary schools were 2,478 in number, with a staff of 2,409 
principal masters, 1,587 undermasters, 642 pupil-teachers, 134 schoolmistresses 
and assistants. In the day and evening schools there were, on the 15th of 
January, 322,767 scholars. Of these schools 197 were, in 1857, inspected three 
times; 618, twice; 1,053, once. In 817 of them the instruction is reported as 
very good; in 1,236 as good; as middling in 367; in 55 as bad. There were, 
besides, 944 private schools, giving instruction to 83,562 scholars, There were 
784 infant schools, receiving 49,873 young children. Boarding-schools, Sunday- 
schools and work-schools, with the pupils attending them, are not included in 
the totals above given. 

The proportion of scholars to the population, not yet so satisfactory as in 
1848, was nevertheies, in 1857, more satisfactory than in 1854; in January of 
the latter year, but 1 in every 9°35 inhabitants was in school; in the same 
month of 1857, 1 in every 8°11 inhabitants. But, in truth, the ‘suffering state 
of popular education in Holland would be a flourishing state in most other 
countries. In the debates of 1857, one of the speakers, who complained that 
popular education in Holland was going back, cited, in proof of the justice of 


* an denne the number of children amen school had arisen from 20,000 to 30,000, in 

in 1839, vA vincial government, of Le ay ay requiring the 

payment te acoot for every child iden Gus Geandlan a ttended school 
See Débats sur I’ Enseignement primaire, p. 57. 
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hie complaint, returns showing the state of instruction of the conscripts of 
South Holland in 1856.. In this least favored province, out of 6,086 young men 
drawn for the army, 669 could not read er write. Fortunate country, where 
such an extent of ignorance is matter of complaint! In the neighboring coun- 
try of Belgium, in the same year, out of 6,617 conscripts in the province of 
Brabant, 2,254 could not read or write; out of 5,910 conscripts in the province 
of West Flanders, 2,088 were in the same condition; out of 7,192 in East Flan- 
ders, 3,153. And, while in East Flanders but 1,820 conscripts out of 7,192 
could read, write and cipher correctly, in South Holland, in the worst educated 
of the Dutch provinces, no less than 5,268 out of 6,086 possessed this degree 
of acquirement.* 

Such, in Holland, is the present excellent situation of primary instruction. 
In Prussia it may be even somewhat more widely diffused; but nowhere, prob- 
ably, has it such thorough soundness and solidity. It is impossible to regard 
it without admiration. 


NOTE ON NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The law of 1857 is to be completed by regulations reorganizing the normal 
schools of Holland; but these regulations have not yet appeared. Meanwhile 
the normal school of Haarlem is provisionally continued. It contained, when I 
visited it, 25 students. They are not boarded in the institution, but lodge in 
the town; this arrangement is undoubtedly faulty, and the new regulations 
will change it. The institution is entirely at the charge of the State, which al- 
lows 200 florins a-year for the maintenance of each student in it. Admission is 
eagerly sought for. - The course lasts four years. The students attend lectures 
from 8 to 9 in the morning, and from 5} to i» the evening; the first-year 
students attend lectures in the afternoon also. But the mornings of all the stu- 
dents, the mornings and afternoons of students of the second, third and fourth 
year, are spent in teaching in the different schools of Haarlem. They are prac- 
ticed in schools of all kinds; schools for the poor, schools for the middle class; 
schools (without Greek and Latin) for the rich. The children of the latter, at an 
age when in England they would probably be still at home, almost universally 
attend school in Holland. A school for the richer class of children is attached 
to the normal school, and belongs to the present director, M. Geerligs. The stu- 
dents commence in the poor schools, and go gradually upwards, finishing their 
practice in schools for the richer class, where the attainment required in the 
teacher is, of course, more considerable than in the others. In Holland this 
mode of training the future teacher, so as to fit him for any kind of primary 
school, is found convenient; the superior address and acquirement of the best 
Dutch teachers is probably to be attributed to it. It is possible that in other 
countries it might be found to have disadvantages. But, at any rate, the large 
apes assigned in the Dutch system of training to the actual practice of teaching, 

excellent. Our normal school authorities would do well to meditate on this 
great feature of the Haarlem course. 


* Débats sur I’ Enseignement primaire, p. 59. 








Y. PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Tae Normal School in Pennsylvania is the growth of many years, and 
of various suggestions and plans. The first attempt was an offshoot 
from the Normal and Model school of the British and Foreign Sehool 
Society in London—the Model School in Chester Street, Philadelphia, 
having been established ‘in order to qualify teachers for the sectional 
schools (of Philadelphia) and for schools in other parts of the State,” 
under the direction and on the system of Joseph Lancaster, who was 
fresh from the mother school of the system in London. This Model 
School was.in 1848 enlarged into a Normal School for female teachers for 
the Public Schools of the city. 

In 1825, Walter R. Johnson, a native of Massachusetts, and at that 
date Principal of the’ Academy at Germantown, published a pamphlet of 
twenty-eight pages, entitled ‘“‘ Observations on the improvement of Semi- 
naries of Learning in the United States,” in which he urges the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘ Schools for Teachers ” as the most direct way of improving 
the quality of American Education.. The outline of the organization and 
studies of such an institution for Pennsylvania is given.* Mr. Johnson 
urged the same views and plans on the attention of a committee of the 
Legislature, in 1833. 

In 1838, Rev. Dr. George Junkin, President of the Lafayette College, 
at Easton, in a letter to Mr. Samuel Breck, Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Education of the Legislature, after discussing the project of a 
Manual Labor School at Harrisburg for pupils who proposed to become 
teachers—also of similar schools, without manual labor, as Normal 
Schools, in different parts of the State—recommends the engrafting on 
existing colleges of a course of instruction for teachers, with opportunities 
of daily observation and practice in a common school, composed of the 
children of the neighborhood. The same plan, substantially, was sug- 
gested by Rev. Chauncey Colton, President of the Bristol College, in a 
letter of the same date addressed to the same Committee. 

In 1834, Samuel Breck, as Chairman of a Joint Committee of the two 
houses of the Legislature, urges the establishment in existing colleges 
and academies of a “ Teachers’ Course, and Model Schools,” for the pro- 
fessional education of several hundred teachers each year. The Bill re- 





* Barnard’s “ American Journal of Education,’ Vol. V., p. 799. 
46 
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ported by the Committee provides for an appropriation of $8,000 a year 
for this purpose, under the direction of the Superintendent of Schools.* 

In October, 1836, at a public meeting held in Philadelphia, called ‘‘to 
consider the condition and improvement of institutions of public instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania,” Rev. Dr. Ludlow, Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in the chair, the Rev. Gilbert Morgan, late President of 
the Western University, at Pittsburg, submitted a report in which a 
“ Plan for a Teachers’ Seminary and for a Board of Public Instruction” 
was fully and ably discussed: This report was printed and widely cir- 
culated through the State, besides being read to large public meetings 
called in Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and other places in Pennsylvania. The 
plan for a Seminary contemplated an independent institution, a faculty 
of five professors and teachers, a three years’ course of study, with op- 
portunities of practice ina large common school attached. The plan is 
avowedly. copied, with modifications from the Teachers’ Seminaries of 
Prussia and France, and the Seminary of Mr. Hall, at Andover, Mass. 

In 1836, Thomas M. Burrowes, Secretary of State, and ex-officio Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, in a report dated February 19th, urges 
upon the Legislature an appropriation of $10,000 for “‘ the establishment 
of two institutions, one in each end of the State, under the care of two 
of the colleges now in operation, for the preparation of common school 
teachers,” In a subsequent report, in 1837, Mr. Burrowes renews the 
recommendation, with a suggestion that “ the institutions should not be 
attached to any of the colleges, but be placed under competent and dis- 
interested supervision, and be kept apart from any other object or profes- 
sion.” In 1838, the Superintendent returns to the subject—*“ the want 
of more and better teachers is by far the greatest difficulty of the sys- 
tem. .Without them it can not long retain the degree of public favor 
now possessed; and with them its capacity for usefulness will only be 
limited by the necessities of the rising generation.” To supply this want, 
“he has come deliberately and unhesitatingly to the conclusion that the 
best mode is the establishment of separate Free State Institutions for the 
instruction of teachers”—abandoning the plan of Academic and Col- 
legiate Departments for this purpose, as altogether inadequate. The 
separate institutions he denominates Practical Institutes, in which the 
Model Schools were to be composed of the most promising pupils admit- 
ted free and by merit from all parts of the State. For the establishment 
of two such Institutions he recommends an appropriation of $25,000. In 
the same year the Legislature authorized the printing of five thousand 
copies of Prof. Stowe's Report on Elementary Education in Prussia. 

In 1838, the Trustees of Lafayette College, at Easton, under the lead 
of the President, Dr. Junkin, established a Model School for candidate 





** Report of Joint Committee, &c.,’’ Harrisburg, 1834. 52 pages. To this report is appended 
letters from Pres. Junkin, Pres. Colton, Hon. A. C. Flagg and Hon. J. A. Dix, of New York, 
Rev, B. O. Peers, of Kentucky, R. Vaux and W. R. Johnson, of Philadelphia, and Hon. 8. P. 
Beers, of Connecticut, Rev. Mr. Peers, of Kentucky, suggested the holding of a National Con- 
vention on the subject. 
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teachers, and erected a building for its accommodation. Dr. Junkin de- 
livered an address on the 4th of July (which is published in the “‘ Edu- 
cator” of that year) “in commemoration of the founding of the first 
Model School for the training of Primary School Teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the first, as believed, in the United States, in connection with 
a Collegiate Institution.” 

In April, 1888, Pres. Junkin, Prof. Robert Cunningham,* and Prof. F. 
Schmidt, of Lafayette College, commenced the publication of the “ Edu- 
cator,” issued every second week (alternating with a German paper, con- 
taining nearly the same matter,) and ‘‘ devoted to the development of edu- 
cation in the largest sense—the drawing out and training the powers of 
body, mind, and heart to habits of systematic, upright and profitable 
action—but mainly to the interests of Common Schools.” From the year 
1838, and until August, 1839, the “Educator” labored faithfully and 
ably for the professional training of teachers—publishing in its columns 
many articles on the subject by its own editors, and republishing the 
opinions and arguments of others—Channing, Stowe, Mann, Barnard, A. 
H. Everett, &., citing the experience of France, Prussia, and Switzer- 
land on the subject. But its expenses were not sustained by an ade- 
quate subscription list, and the attempt to establish a Normal Class with 
a Model School in connection with Lafayette College having failed, Prof. 
Cunningham returned to Scotland to become Principal of the Normal 
Seminary of Glasgow, and the publication of the “Educator” was dis- 
continued. 

In 1839, Prof. Cunningham published a lecture read by him before 
the American Lyceum in 1888, on “ The principles of the Prussian sys- 
tem of Education applicable to the United States,” in which he develop- 
ed at some length the plan of a Normal Seminary, after the model of 
those of Prussia and France, but modified to suit the habits of our 
people. The same views were presented by him in an address delivered 
at Belvidere, New Jersey, in November, 1838, but published and circu- 
lated in Pennsylvania, in 1839. 

In 1889, Alexander Dallas Bache, President of the Girard College of 
Orphans, made a report of his observations and study of the schools and 
school systems of the principal countries of Europe in the years 1836— 
7-8, which was published under the title of “ Report on Education in 
Europe,” and which was read with great avidity by the principal educa: 
tors of this country. In this document Pres. Bache devotes a chapter 
to the description of “Seminaries for the preparation of Teachers for 
Primary Schools” in Prussia, Holland, France, and Switzerland. 

In 1840, Francis R. Shunk, ex-officio Superintendent of Common 
Schools, in his report to the Legislature, urges the establishment of 
Teachers’ Seminaries “for supplying all our primary schools with an 

* Prof. Cunningham was trained in the Parochial Schools and Universities of Scotland, and after 
serving as head master of George Watson's Hospital, established the High Street Institution, at 
Edinburgh, in which he aimed to incorporate the Common Real School into the ordinary Classical 
School of Scotiand, This plan is described by Prof. Bache in his Report on Education in Europe 
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adequate number of good teachers.”. And for this purpose he recom- 
mended that the State be divided into a convenient number of Normal 
School districts, not more than five, and that three commissioners be 
appointed from each district to collect information for organizing, gov- 
erning, and conducting these seminaries, In the same year the Super- 
intendent requested Prof. Lemuel Stevens,. who was about to visit 
Europe, to communicate to him the results of his observations and inqui- 
ries concerning Common Schools, and the education of teachers for this 
class of Schools. In 1848, Prof. Stevens addressed a letter to the Super- 
intendent, which is published in the report of Superintendent Charles 
McClure for 1844, in which he gives his views on the Normal Schools of 
Germany, and the principles to be regarded in the establishment of this 
class of institutions in this country, and especially in Pennsylvania. He 
advises the Superintendent to guard against an imperfect organization, 
and inadequate supply of teaching power in these Seminaries. ‘“ Every 
thing depends on making them separate and independent establishments 
with a careful provision for a thorough theoretical and practical prepa- 
ration for all the duties of the Common School.” Mr. McClure indorses 
the views of his predecessors on the necessity of making some provision 
for the education of teachers. 

In 1849, Townsend Haines, Superintendent of Common Schools, urges 
the establishment of Normal Schools in each county, and a central insti- 
tution of the same character for the whole State, and open only to the 
graduates of the county institutions. 

Tn 1850, A. L. Russell, in his report as Superintendent, recommends a 
Seminary for teachers in each congressional district with Model Schools 
attached, under the supervision of county Superintendents. In 1851, he 
renews the suggestion, with the addition of one State institution for spe- 
cial instruction in the theory and practice of agriculture, and for general 
instruction in all the branches of a High School course; three hundred 
pupils to be taught and supported at the expense of the State, and bound 
to devote a certain period afterwards to the business of teaching in the 
Common Schools. 

In 1853, F. W. Hugbes, Superintendent, while acknowledging the force 
of the argument in favor of independent and continuous Normal Schools, 
recommends a modification of the plan, by opening courses of instruction 
for periods of three or four months of the year to teachers actually enga- 
ged in the schools, to attend during their vacations. 

In 1854 and 1855, C. A. Black, Superintendent, ‘renews the recom- 
mendation so often made by his predecessors, for the establishment of 
schools for the perpetual training of teachers.” 

In 1856, Andrew G. Curtin, Superintendent, remarks ‘that the period 
has now arrived for legislative action on behalf of Normal Schools, 
They should embrace two departments—one for the improvement of the 
present teachers, and the other a regular Normal Department. By open- 
ing the first, the present generation of teachers may be vastly improved 
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in professional skill and efficiency ; and the second will provide for a suc- 
cession of teachers to meet the growing demands of the age and 
country.” 

In 1857, the same Superintendent returned to the subject with greater 
urgency, and the Legislature on the 20th of May, 1857, embodied his 
suggestions in an Act, drawn up by Thomas H. Burrowes, entitled “ An 
Act to provide for the due training of Teachers for the Common Schools.” 

This act inaugurates a large system of Normal Schools, and provides 
for a.series of teachers’ certificates which, if properly administered, will 
come nearer our ideal of this class of institutions than if organized ex- 
clusively under State control and supported by State funds. It aims to 
enlist and reward individual and associated effort and liberality, and 
brings to the test of State examination the results of such professional 
instruction as shall be imparted in these schools. It recognizes and gives 
currency to professional attainments and skill, no matter where educated 
and trained. 

The Act of 1857 provides for the establishment of at least twelve Nor- 
mal Schools, by dividing the State into twelve districts of nearly equal 
population and similar characteristics of occupation and language, each 
district to have not more than one school under the Act. | The details 
for carrying it into effect will be best understood in the account which 
we propose to give of one or more of the institutes already established 
in pursuance of its provisions. 

The essential requisites for securing professional training, and uniform- 
ity of aims and methods in obtaining the same are—1. Each school must 
have an area of not less than ten acres of ground, for the buildings, 
gardens, gymnastic and other physical exercises, &c. 2. One or more 
buildings, sufficient to furnish lodging, and refectory, class rooms, hall, 
library, and cabinets, for at least three hundred students. The hall must 
accommodate at least one thousand adults, and all the buildings must be 
arranged and constructed, as to light, heat, and ventilation, so as to 
secure the health and comfort of the occupants. 3. At least six Profes- 
sors, of liberal education and known ability in their respective depart- 
ments, viz.: Orthography, Reading, and Elocution—Penmanship, Draw- 
ing, and Book-keeping—Arithmetic and the higher Mathematics—Geog- 
raphy and History—the Grammar and Literature of the English 
language—the Theory and Practice of Teaching, and such other instruc- 
tors in the Natural, Moral and Mental Sciences, and in Languages, as the 
grade and attendance may require. 4. One or more Model and Practic- 
ing Schools in connection with the Normal School. 5. Uniform condi- 
tions of admissions, and course of instruction, approved by a majority 
of the Principals of the several schools each year, at a meeting of which 
all shall be notified. 6. Examinations for graduation to be conducted 
and certificates of proficiency in the studies specified to be issued to 
graduates, by a Board of not less than three Principals, designated for 
this purpose by the State Superintendent of Common Schools. 7. State 
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diplomas, good all over the State can be granted by the Board of Prin- 
eipals only to those who have had at least two full annual terms of actual 
teaching after regular graduation, and certificates of good moral charac- 
ter and success signed by the Directors of the schools where employed, 
and countersigned by the County Superintendent in which the schools 
are located. 8, Examinations in higher branches than these specified in 
a first certificate can be asked, and the proficiency, if shown, can be 
certified by the Board of Principals. 9. Each Common Schooi district 
(each town and city) within a Normal district can maintain one pupil, 
selected by open competitive examination, who shall manifest a desire 
and, capacity for the profession of teaching. 10. The Act makes all 
necessary powers for the full execution of its various provisions, and for 
obtaining information respecting the condition and operations of the 
schools. 

Under this Act three Normal Schools have gone into operation, viz: 
One at Millersville, in the second district, with grounds, buildings, and 
apparatus, which cost up to 1868, $62,000; one at Edenboro, in the 
twelfth district, with an outfit of buildings, &¢., which cost $28.000; 
and a third at Mansfield, in the fifth district, with buildings, &c.. provi- 
ded. at an expense of $24,000. Each of these schools has received 
$10,000 from the State. The three had a total attendance in 1864 of 
over 800 pupils. 

Among the direct and efficient agencies in the development of the 
professional training and improvement of teachers in Pennsylvania 
should be noticed the holding of Teachers’ Institutes and the establish- 
ment of associations, town, county, and State-wise, for educational 
purposes—the monthly publication of the “ Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal,” by Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, since July, 1852, each number 
crowded with valuable statistics, documents, discussions, anc addresses 
relative to education—and the institution of the office of County Super- 
intendent, in 1853. With this new administrative element acting in 
every district, and on almost every teacher and school, stimulating and 
directing individuals and associations, parents, committees, teachers, 
children, and the public generally, improvements could not fail to spring 
up in all directions. In a future number we hope to give an account of 
one or more of the State Normal Schools, and of the proceedings of the 
State Teachers’ Association, with biographical sketches of several of the 
prominent teachers and educators of Pennsylvania. 





VI. NORMAL SCHOOL 


FEMALE TEACHERS IN THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 





In the Act “ to provide for the education of children at the public ex- 
pense within the city and county of Philadelphia,” passed in 1818, it was 
nade the duty of the Controllers, who were intrusted with the administra- 
tion of the schools, “to establish a Model School, in order to qualify 
teachers for the sectional schools, and for schools in other parts of the 
state.” One of the public schools, located in Chester street, was accord- 
ingly organized as a Model School, under the direction of Joseph Lan- 
caster, whose system of school organization and instruction was introduced. 
This school was used to some extent, as a pattern after which to conduct 
the other schools, and as a school of practice to train the teachers, and to 
some extent the monitors of the other schools, up to 1836, when the system 
of Lancaster was modified so far as to substitute an older class of females, 
graduates of the school, as assistants, in the places of the monitors selected 
from the pupils themselves. From this date the school in Chester street 
did not differ materially from any other school of the same grade until 
1848, when, on the solicitation of the present accomplished and devoted 
Principal, and the recommendation of a committee of the Controllers, it 
was re-organized as a Normal School, according to the present idea of 
such an institution. 

The Normal School was opened on the 13th of January, 1848, by an 
Address from James J. Barclay, Esq., in which he gave a brief history 
of the public schools of Philadelphia, and of this new agency in the sys- 
tem; “which contemplates the thorough training of the female teachers 
in those branches of a good English education, and in such practical ex- 
ercises, as will discipline and develop the mind, adorn and elevate the 
character, insure the best mode of imparting knowledge, and of instruct- 
ing children in their studies, establish uniformity in teaching, prevent 
fruitless experiments, manifold mistakes, and irreparable loss of time, with 
all their sad consequences to teachers and pupils.” In reference to this 
last point, the Principal, in his Report for 1850, observes : 

“ How wide the difference, in point of usefulness as well as happiness, 
between the teacher trained to a proper realization of her duty as an ed- 
ucator, conversant with the true principles of her art, with ability to apply 
them, and one with just knowledge sufficient to pass an examination and 
secure a situation; discovering, when too late, her deficiency, confined 
from day to day to the same round of unsuccessful exertion, discouraged 
by the consciousness of her incompetency, and humiliated by the irresist- 
ible conviction of her want of integrity, in continuing to occupy a place 
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for which every day’s experience proves her unfit. And, if prompted by 
a sense of duty to her pupils, she attempts to remove her deficiences by 
study, her health yields to her over-tated strength, and she is compelled 
to abandon a profession, which, but for the want of proper training before 
engaging in it, she would have ornamented, and the pursuit of which 
would have added to her happiness, instead of rendering her miserable.” 


The following account of the school is gathered from the Reports of the 
Principal, for 1849 and 1850. 


Nomser or Purtts.—The first term of the school was commenced 
February Ist, 1848, with one hundred and six pupils; since which time 
there have been admitted one hundred and fifty-five, exclusive of those 
admitted at the end of the last term ; consequently, the whole number 
who have enjoyed the advantages of the school, is two hundred and 


-one. 
The following statement will exhibit the number belonging to the 
school at the beginning and end of each term, and also the admissions and 
withdrawals during the year : 


Attending school A t 27th, 1849, ae te 
Discontinued at the close of the term ending February 15th, 1850, . . 

Remaining, 
Admitted at the close of the term, 


Attending school, February 18th, 1850, 150 
Discontinued at the close of the term ending July 26th, 1850, 40 
Remaining, a ee ae “110 
Admitted at the close of the term, 40 


Attending school, September 2d, 1850, - 150 


Average number belonging to the school during the year, . - oe a "735 
Average daily attendance, oo eee gs 


Avmisston or Pvrtts.—Pupils are admitted twice a year, in February 
and July. After evidence of sufficient age (15 years) is presented, the 
whole test of the qualifications of candidates consists in determining their 

iency inthe branches prescribed for examination, Previous to the 
examination, the candidates were required to answer one set of ques- 
tions orally, and one in writing; the oral examination being a guide in 
determining whether the written answers were given by the candidate 
herself, or through the aid of some one sitting near her; it being imprac- 
ticable always to arrange them so as to prevent communication. The 
general correspondence between the results of the oral and written ex- 
amination, proved the double examination to be unnecessary. Acting 
upon this conclusion, at the end of the last term, the examination in or- 
phy. definition of words, English grammar, history of the United 
States, geography and arithmetic, was conducted entirely in writing. 

The method of conducting the examinations, as modified, by omitting 
the oral part, is as follows: 

Questions upon each subject are prepared by the teachers of the re- 
spective branches, and submitted to the Principal, from which he selects a 
sufficient number, to be used in conducting the examination. 

To prevent any improper influence that might result from a knowledge 
of the names of the candidates, a ticket having a number upon it, is given 
to each ; by which number the applicant is known during the examina- 
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tion; her name not being communicated, until after the decision is made 
as to her admission. 

In determining the candidate’s average of scholarship in any particular 
branch, the whole number of facts embraced in the answers to the ques- 
tions is used as a denominator, and the number answered correctly as a 
numerator; and the part of 10 expressed by this fraction gives the aver- 

Thus, if the number of facts in a branch jis forty, and the candidate 
answers thirty-five correctly, the average is obtained by taking }j of 10, 
and is expressed by 8.75. 

The several averages in each branch, being added together, and di- 
vided by the number of subjects of examination, the general average of 
each candidate is obtained. The lowest average of scholarship which 
shall entitle the candidate to admission is then determined upon. At the 
last examination, those having averages above 6 were considered quali- 
fied for admission. 

In pursuing the plan of examination thus indicated, although some errors 
may occur, yet they can not be numerous or important. The method 
leaves no room for partiality, as the averages indicating the scholarship 
of the candidates must correspond with the written evidences, which are 
always preserved as vouchers for the accuracy of the results. 

Notwithstanding the small number of pupils admitted to the Normal 
School, compared with the number of applicants, [ am not aware of a 
single instance in which a controller, director, teacher or parent, was not 
satisfied with the propriety of the rejections, after having examined the 
written answers of the candidates. And, in every instance, I have found 
the teachers more surprised at the deficiency exhibited by their pupils, 
than disappointed that they were not admitted. The number of appli- 
cants, admissions and rejections, at each examination, has been as follows: 
Candidates. Admitted. Rejected. 

- 156 106 50 


At the organization of the school, . 
Second examination, ....... 56 40 16 
Third rs Re ere Ne 35 32 
Fourth ” oe Oe, = oe 27 31 
Fifth “ . co « 18 53 47 
Sixth . . & ne ee 40 39 


Total, . . . ae atk 


Re number of admissions being but little more than 58 per cent. of the 
applicants. 

he lowest age required of candidates for admission is fifteen years; 
the average age of pupils admitted has been fifteen years and ten months. 


Course or Instruction. In arranging the plan of instruction, a 
primary object is to keep the mind of the pupil constantly in contact with 
subjects immediately or incidentally connected with the great object of 
her training, and to habituate her to think in reference to communicating 
her thoughts to others. In accomplishing this, the pupil necessarily at- 
tains that mental a essential to the formation of habits of exact 
investigation and quick discrimination. which enable her readily to com- 
prehend and acquire the knowledge of a subject, as well as to illustrate it 
with perspicuity and clearness. 

As the name imports, the Normal School is designed to be a pattern 
school; the instruction, therefore, in all its departments, from the most 
elementary to the highest, is — as far as possible, to the methods of. 
teaching which are intended shall be saa by its pupils. 

It is a well-known fact that all children of natural endowments 83 
an innate desire to know ; the eager inquisitiveness of children is pro- 
verbial. Consequently, the conclusion is self-evident, that the business 
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of the elemen educator is to encourage this nsity. With this 
view, the me of instruction pursued in the Normal School excludes 
routine recitations, with the text book before the teacher as a 
ide, and the pupils reciting from memory, that which they have learned 
merely as a lesson. No teacher uses a text book during the recitations ; 
meeting the classes with a full knowledge of the subject, and a perfect 
acquaintance with the widest range of incidental facts which may present 
themeelves in its discussion, she invites inquiry ; and questioning becomes 
as much the business of the pupils as of the teacher. 

At every stage of instruction, it is made a prominent object to imbue 

i with a just sense of the importance of their relations as teachers, 

to cause them to realize, that the whole duty of a teacher does not 
consist in hearing lessons; but that her business is thoroughly to develop 
all the intellectual and moral powers, and awaken and Sal forth every 
talent that may be committed to her care. 

Carefully watching the results of the training described, the pleasing 
conclusion presents itself to my mind, that, as the methods of teaching 
are good in the opinion of the pupils themselves, and as mechanical modes 

ive place to systems adapied to the development of the faculties, so the 
interest of the pupils is awakened ; illustrating the important fact that, 
whether in schools or communities, the interest excited in education is al- 
ways in proportion as the system of instruction is good, and efficiently 
carried out. 

Infuse into the minds of the papils of our schools that spirit which 
— them to seek knowledge for the sake of itself, and they will reach 

0 


rward from elements to principles, from lower to higher branches of 
study, until the mind’s own food creates the desire for more. It excites 
that spirit which constantly cries “ give”—the outbursting of that innate 
principle—the spur to mental acquirement—the desire to ’ 


Srupies.—At the organization of the school, in the selection of sub- 
jects of instruction, next to imparting a thorough knowledge of the 
ranches taught in the public schools, preference was given to those 
branches best calculated for mental discipline, in connection with their 
utility in the practical duties of the pupils in after life. All the subjects 
embraced in the original plan of the school are now taught in the regular 
exercises of each term. While the range of study is extended, so as to 
occupy the full period of the pupil’s connection with the school, it is suffi- 
ciently limited, to enable all of ordinary industry and talents to complete 
it in the prescribed period, if the pupil is possessed of sufficient knowledge 
at the time of her adnfission. 

Theory and Practice of Teaching.—Lectures on the Principles of Ed- 
ucation; embracing mental, moral and physical education. Also, in- 
struction in school government, and teachin g the elementary branches, 
and practice in teaching. 

Mathematics.—Review of elementary arithmetic, and instruction in 
higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry and elementary astronomy. 

Grammar.— Review of English grammar, and instruction in etymol- 
ogy, rhetoric and elements of composition. 

Reading.—Instruction in English literature, and the art of reading. 

History.—Review of geography and history of the United States, and 
Coaeetion in the history of Malem, hieneye of England, and prvbene 
history of the world. 

Writing.—Instruction in plain and ornamental penmanship. 

Drawing.— Instruction in linear drawing, exercises in Crawing from 
models, and principles of perspective. 
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e * 
« Music.—Instruction in the elements and practice of vocal music. 

Miscellaneous.—Instruction in natural philosophy, chemistry and 
iology, is imparted entirely by lectures and examinations, by the Prin- 
cipal. Instruction in the constitutions of the United States and Pennsyl- 
vania, is given by the Principal and teacher of history. 

In arranging the subjects and course of instruction, the aim is to restrict 
them chiefly to such branches or subjects, as are essential to a complete ful- 
fillment of the duties of a teacher, under whatever circumstances she may 
be spay ; and not only in the instruction, but in every relation the pupil 
holds to the school, her future destination as a teacher is kept prominently 
in view. 

A very important feature of the exercises, is the recitation of the pone 
to each other; in which a free expression of opinion, in the way of criti- 
cism. is encouraged; the modes of illustration being suggested by the 

pils themselves, to meet the particular cases under consideration. This 

eads to originality of thought, and the applicatiou of methods not attain- 
able in any other way. Thus, from the very entrance of the pupil into 
the school, to the completion of her course of study, practice in teaching 
is blended with positive instruction ; and the powers of the pupil to com- 
municate her ideas to others, are successfully cultivated ; while exactness 
in the use of language becomes habitual. The purpose of the school, 
being particularly to develop the talents of the pupils as instructors, after 
a prescribed course of instruction on any topic is indicated by the Princi- 
pal or teacher of the class, the recitations are left to be carried on by the 
Pupils themselves. 

he method of instruction is founded upon_strictly inductive princi- 
ples;-—always proceeding from the known to the unknown. In pursuing 
this course much time is required, and the patience and skill of the teacher 
are subjected to the severest test ;—while mere routine teaching, or sim- 
ply imparting positive instruction, so generally practiced because attended 
with less labor, is carefully avoided. In the application of the first 
method, the mind being necessarily the active agent in obtaining knowl- 
edge, is unfolded, while in the latter, by its being the passive recipient, it is 
liable to be overburdened and the memory only improved. If the posi- 
tive knowledge acquired by the inductive method is ever lost, the habit 
of aw remains ; and the reasoning powers are developed and dis- 
ciplined. 

n inculcating general principles, the theories are reduced to practice ; 
and the danger of forming theoretical teachers is thus ayoided. By ap- 
plying | per ec under circumstances where error is sure to be pointed 
out, and corrected by the observation of class-mates and teachers, every 
lesson becomes an exercise of thought and reason. 


Scnoots or Practice.—The schools of practice consist of a girls’ 
grammar school with 230 pupils, and two teachers, female principal and 
assistant ; and a boys’ secondary school with 147 pupils, and two female 
teachers, a female principal and assistant, in the same building with the 
Normal students. At least three pupils of the Normal School are em- 
ployed at one time, in teaching in each school. The period occupied by 
the pepeecher is about four weeks in the term. 

The pupil-teachers give instruction, under the immediate direction of 
the principals of the schools of practice ; whose duty it is to teach with 
* them and for them ;—to aid them by advice, suggestions and example ;— 
in effect, to instruct the classes through them as aids—not as substitutes. 
To enable the principal to give her undivided attention to the inexperi- 
enced pupil-teacher on first taking charge of a class, those engaged in the 
school are changed at such intervals, as to leave two experienced teach- 
ers occumied in teaching at one time ; and on the introduction of the third, 
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the principal remains with her, until she can 

tex” Bolige placing © popd io aiiige of a tits, tho rociel of tho 
tice. ‘ore ing a in a class,. i 

school carefull jaftatak ter a0 to tho qerticular daaita cotncater with its 


instraction and management. If after a brief trial, the pupil-teacher is 
found deficient in ability, readily to‘adapt herself to the circumstances of 
her new position, she is immediately withdrawn, her deficiencies noted, 
on ee instruction me Normal a pe ¥ byw! ae, 1s 

uty of assigning ns is performed entirely by the principal; t 
Pupils being oe Ba examined, at the close of the exercise, upon the 
for yee 


t of recitation. Thus making them immediately responsible to her, 
their progress in learning. 

The successful management and instruction of the classes in the'schools 
Fprnction depend to a great extent upon the principals of these schools ; 

this success will be in proportion to the attention given to the minutie 
of the practical duties of the « schools, with which all experienced teachers 
are familiar ; guarding the pupil-teacher from falling into errors, instantly 
checking them when discovered, cultivating and bringing into exercise 
that tact required to arouse the dull, to keep in check the restless, to 
secure the attention of the indolent, and maintain a continued and uniform 
interest throughout the whole class while reciting. 

The position of the principal thus occupied, is peculiar in its charac- 
ter ;—requiring in a remarkable degree promptitude, patience and indus- 
try; her duty being not merely to leach, but to impart through others 
intellectual and moral instruction ; to foster correct habits, and cultivate 
and bring into action the powers of both teachers and pupils, through the 
agency of the former. e character of these schools will therefore de- 
bw entirely upon the manner in which the principals perform their 

uties, whether they are really schools A oy ve: or mere experimental 
schools, in which the pupil-teachers are left to learn to correct errors, by 
first making them ;—wasting their own time and that of their pupils, in 
attempts to discover methods, instead of putting them into practice. 

Tn affording an opportunity to the Normal pupils to pret practice in 
teaching and discipline, the question may arise, whether the 35 ras whom 
they teach have equal advan with those taught entirely by perma- 
nent teachers. The success of any school, depends in a great measure 
upon the ability and tact of the principal in its general management. In 
aga pean , where the jooreetie noe given by one enna but 
ittle qualification is necessary, besides ability to teac ; but as 
the pa a ts aa larger, the duties davaldion upon ite head Ls so far 
extended in the general m ment and discipline, as to render the 
pee | to teach of comparatively little value, in the absence of tact in 

government. Therefore, as an increase in the number of subordi- 
nate teachers becomes necessary, so, different qualifications are requisite 
on the part of the principal ; and while aptnese to teach is an indispensable 
qualification, it must be accompanied by ability to control, and bring into 
exercise the best powers of the assistant teachers, to insure the effective 
teaching of the whole school. In substituting for permanent assistants, 
ae who remain in charge of the classes for a comparatively 
imited period, the tact of the principal, and her skill in school govern- 
ment, form so important an element in the success of the school, that no 
perpen which the pupil-teachers may possess, can compensate for 

Water vor pondi he ill be 

er corres ing circumstances, teachers wi more 
thorough in their snstreetion, and accom ~ a ae work than older ones: 
the novelty of their position, their desire to gain the approbation of those 
directing them, and of the pupils themselves ; the great pleasure derived 
from bringing into practice qualifications they are conscious of possessing, 
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are, incentives to exertion, which contribute largely to success. Again, 
the pupil-teachers are frequently found to communicate in a manner more 
intelligible to the pupils than those who are further removed by age; 
the difficulty of acquiring a knowledge of a particular subject, being 
gotten by the older tolicher, while not only the difficulty, but the proper 
means to overcome it, are yet fresh in the memory of the younger ones. 
The zeal and energy of the young teacher are imparted to her pupils ; 
they exert themselves more than if under a teacher less their equal in age. 
There is more sympathy existing between the pupile and the youn 
teachers; friendships are formed, a desire to please is engendered, a 
the discipline is maintained more by self-control than by forced obedience. 
The deep interest manifested by the pupil-teacher in the progress of her 
scholars, seldom fails to produce great exertion on the of the latter, 
and instances are not unfrequent, where the teacher and pupils emulate 
each other, in their efforts to te one another’s happiness. If to all 
these, is added the watchful care of the principal, the results can not be 
other than satisfactory. 

The (yep before meeting their classes, are required carefully 
to study lessons to be recited during the day, that they may add 
interest to the exercises, by imparting instruction on subjects incidental 
to the lesson. The confidence of the class is thereby gained; and findi 
that their instructor is not compelled to rely upon the text book, they loo 
upon her as the ¢ , hot ' the mere agent to compel the recitation of the 
contents of the Thus, an interesting fact or an appropriate narra 
tive, introduced into the exercises, is often found to give to the youn, 
Sinciphi greater influence over the class, than all the ordinary means of 

ine. 

The pupil-teacher, accustomed herself to rigid thoroughness, insists 
upon it from habit, in the recitations of her senile ; the constant explana- 
tion leads to inquiry, and this to thought; and in this manner the founda- 
tion of correct education is laid. 

While the general control of the school, and even much of the teaching, 
devolve upon the principal, the pupil-teachers are made accountable to 
her for the deportment of the pupils while under their care, and also for 
their progress in learning. It is therefore made their duty to report 
promptly to the principal all cases of misconduct, or neglect of studies. 

To render the mode of instruction pursued in the schools of practi 
conformable to the methods taught in the Normal School, the principa 
of the latter devotes a portion of time daily, to the supervision of those 
teaching in them. 


ExaminaTions.—Written examinations of the pupils of the Normal 
School are made quarterly, in all the regular mendes in which instruc- 
tion has been given during the term. As the pupil’s continuance in the 
school, her position in the class, or her promotion to a higher one, depends 
upon these tests of scholarship, their results are looked to with much 
anxiety. The intervals of their occurrence are not sufficiently — to 

y dis- 


lessen their influence on the recitations of the pupils, or the eve 
maul afford suffi- 


charge of duty 5 while their repetition is “~ enough to 
es 


cient means of estimating the improvement. The results of these examina- 
tions, with the register of the daily recitations, are preserved ; affording 
a complete history of the pupil’s standing and progress, during the whole 
time of her connection with the school. 

Grapvuatine CLasses.—T wice a year certificates are granted to such 


pupils as have completed the prescribed course of study, and were con- 
sidered properly qualiged to perform the duties of tenchors in the public 
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determining the pupil’s claim to a certificate as a properly qualified 
teacher, three leading requisites are considered, besides her moral qual- 


ities : 
1. Her knowledge of the branches to be taught. 
2. Her ability S eemanabiente what she knows. 
3. Her general literary attainments. 

‘E teacher should be so thoroughly conversant with the branches 
she to teach, as:to be able to conduct the recitations without the 
use of text books; as, in proportion to her ability to do this, she will 
succeed in imparting to her pupils a knowledge of the subject, instead of 
its mere definition—the certain result of mere routine teaching from text 
oooks. It is ‘obvious that ability to illustrate the subject of instruction, 
must depend entirely upon the teacher herself being so familiarized with 
it; as‘ readily to meet the pupil’s difficulties by prompt and clear illus- 
trati : 


tions. 

Although a perfect acquaintance with the subjects pro to be 
taught, is essential to the teacher, yet, to possess knowl without 
ability to communicate it, would not constitute a qualified teacher ; while 
the greatest powers to impart, could not compensate for ignorance of the 
branches to be taught. 

Thus, the perfect scholar may be an unsuccessful teacher, while the 
oo teacher must be a perfect scholar, at least ta the extent of the 

ranches she teaches. The casual observer, or n the inattentive 
child, does not fail to distinguish between the mystifying, misleading, 
stultifyipg, and inefficient attempts of the mere scholar to teach, and the 
developing, educating, and even creating power of the thorough teacher. 
Adopting these views of the relative importance of scholarship and apt- 
ness to teach, and their inseparable connection as essential qualifications 
in forming the perfect teacher, no certificate is granted to a pupil de- 
ficient in either. 

As a test of the candidate’s literary qualifications, the results of eve 
examination, from the time of her admission to the completion of the full 
course of a in connection with her daily recitations, are considered. 
In estimating her ability to teach, and tact in school discipline, her per- 
formances in the echeoks of practice, occupying more than coutiet of 
the time of her pupilage in the Normal School, are taken as a guide. 

The moral character, industrious habits, and integrity of purpose of the 
candidate, are determined from an acquaintance extending through a 
period of time amply sufficient to arrive at a correct conclusion. 

The following is a copy of the certificate given to graduates of the 
Normal School : 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 
First School District of Pennsylvania. 
Tuts 1s To Certiry, That has pursued and completed, in a satisfactory be mg ~ 
t 2 


course of study of the Normat S L, and is P to impart instructio 
branches in the Public Grammar 








By authority of the Controllers of Public Schools, 


Tats Certiricass is granted to a pupil of the Normat ScHoot, in testimony that 
her literary attainments, industrious habits, integrity, qualify her to properly 


all the duties of a 
President of the Board of Controllers, 
Secretary. 





Committee of the Normal School 
Philadelphia, 18— 
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The Normal School was conducted on this plan by Prof. A. T. W. 
Wright, who had charge of the institution from its organization in Feb., 
1848, until his resignation in 1856; and by Prof. Philip A. Cregar, until 
July, 1859, when it was converted into a High School for Girls. During 
this period of eleven years and a half, 1,127 pupil teachers were 
admitted on examination from the various Grammar Schools, of whom 
400 received the diploma, over 700 were engaged as teachers in the 
schools of the city, and 153 remained as members of the High School. 

The Public High School for Girls went into operation on the 29th of 
August, 1859, under the same committee and teachers who had been 
charged with the supervision and instruction of the Normal School. In 
the Repert of the Principal, dated February 13th, 1860, there is the fol- 
lowing reference to the Normal School, and the reasons for dropping the 
Model or Practice School, which gave it its practical professional charac- 
ter. The theoretical preparation for teaching was still retained in the 
course of instruction in the High School. 


The improved condition of our schools, as compared with that which they 
presented at the establishment of the Normal School, gives striking evidence 
of the wisdom that prompted its institution. Its efficiency must have been 
much less without the School of Practice, yet this right arm of its power was 
destined to become the means of its destruction. 

Many objections were raised to the organization of the Model School, and its 
failure predicted as a necessary result of the youth and inexperience of the pu- 
pil teachers, and the constant change which gave a new teacher to each class 
every two weeks. 

These seeming disadvantages proved to be real superiorities over the system 
of permanent teachers. 

The want of experience was compensated for in the superintendence of one 
who was competent to point out all the errors, and present to the young teacher 
the most approved modes of imparting instruction in every branch taught. 

The short period allotted to the pupil for teaching did not admit of any re- 
laxation of energy, and the amount of labor performed during the year by a 
corps of teachers changed every two weeks, was much greater than the ener- 
gies of any single teacher for that whole period could possibly have produced. 

Besides, the pupil teacher, having just learned what she was called upon to 
communicate to others, was keenly alive to the obstacles in the way of the 
learner, and explained small matters which the older teacher is likely to give 
the pupil credit for knowing, and pass over without coming down to the capac- 
ity of the scholar. 

In short, from these advantages and the close system of teaching adopted in 
the School of Practice, requiring a reason for every thing that admitted of de- 
monstration, the school rose from one of an elementary character to a success- 
al competitor of the Grammar Schools in furnishing pupils for the Normal 

ool. 

This success was attributed by the principals of the Girls’ Grammar Schools 
to extraneous advantages, of which they complained in a formal remonstrance, 
bearing date April 1st, 1859, and asked to have its grade reduced so as to re- 
move it from the arena of competition. 

This memorial was submitted to a special committee, who reported at a spe- 
cial meeting of the board held May 26th, 1859, in favor of abolishing the 
School of Practice and changing the Normal School into a High School, which 
was adopted by the board, June 9th. 

In accordance with this action of the board the Normal School Committee 
prepared a plan for the organization of a Girls’ High School, which was presen- 
ted.and adopted at the meeting of the board held June, 1859. 

First.—The instractors shall be a Principal and nine assistants, a Professor 
of French, and a Professor of Music. 
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Second.—The number of pupils shall not exceed three hundred and fifty. 
_ Third.—The first examination for admission of pupils shall commence on the 5th 
of July, and semi-annually thereafter on the last Monday of June and January. 
Fourth—Candidates must be fourteen years of age, they must present certi- 
ficates that —— a eee Grammar School of the eity of Philadelphia ; 
iy eyerdy first. examination, that they have been pupils of a public school 
ay? city for at least one eh he and must babe satisfactory examination in 
the following branches, Definition of Words, Reading, Eng- 
lish 8 mga History or the United Geography, Arithmetic and Pen- 


mith The examinations (after the first) shall be conducted by the instruc- 
a of the school, from written questions previously prepared by them and 
approved by the committee of the school. It shall be the duty of said commit- 
tee to be present.and to assist at the examination, and the admission of the 
shall be subject to their approval. — 
~) Sttth.—The course of: studies and instruction shall comprise a tMfee years’ 
~~ a shall be as follows : mn 2 
—Reading, ot riting, Arithmetic, hy, Gram- 
mar, Hp be Geography, Latin, Analysis of Language ony Structure 
of  bonstitation of the United States, Synonyms, 
Rhetoric, Composition, Hx Exercises ‘in Drawing and Vocal Music. 
| Cass. —N: posal Taoesehy, continued, Constitution of the United 
Literature, Arithmetic, Algebra, Latin, Rhetoric, 
and Vocal Music, continued, Mensuration, Moral Philos- 
‘General History, ee we Penmanship, Constitution of 
and French, commenced. 
ensuration, Algebra, General History, Ex- 
Penmanship, Dra and Vocal Music, continued, Ge- 
y, Astronomy, Chemistry, with 
Engli Literature, Botany, Geology, and 


ing the last two years, pupils who intend to become teachers shall have 
festepctine and frequent exercises in teaching 

The number of pupils being limited to 350° ‘the pupils of the Normal School 
Ges) ‘were taken as a nucleus for the High School, and an examination of can- 

tes from all the Grammar Schools, -was held, under the direction of the 
hg gare Committee, by special examiners appointed by the Board. 
whole number admitted at this examination was 211, of which 66 were 
ftom the Model School, being nearly one-third of the whole number admitted 
from twenty-four schools. The High School, thus organized, was put into 
mer August 29th, 1859, as nearly in accordance with the above plan as 
mstances would permit. 

In 1860, on the recommendation of the Committee of the School, the 
Controllers gave prominence again to the Normal character, and it has 
since been designated in the official reports as the Girls’ High and Nor- 
mal School, . The Committee referred to in.a special report dated June 
7th, 1860, remark : 

“ Asthe normal character of the High School is of more importance to the 
Public School system of our city than merely an extended course of study in 
the higher branches of learning, the Committee feel it their bounden duty to 
preserve this characteristic. 

In theirreport for the year ending December 81, 1862, the Controllers 
remark : 

No school under the management of the Board has so well fulfilled the 
expectations.of its friends, so entirely accomplished the purposes of its found- 
ation, as the Girls’ High and Normal. School. 

In his report for the same year Prof. Cregar gives the names of 132 
pupils who had been appointed teachers in either public or private 
schools since 1860. 
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Puans or City Normat Scuooni-novuse in PaiLapELrnia. 
h 


The Normal School of Philadelphia was instituted in 1848, “for the 
training of female teachers of the public schools, in those branches of a good Eng- 
lish education, and in such practical exercises as will diseipline and develop the 
mind, adorn and elevate the character, insure the best mode of imparting knowl- 
edge, establish uniformity in teaching, prevent fruitless: experiments, manifold 
mistakes, and irreparable loss of time, with all their consequences to teachers and 

The building will accommodate 150 Normal pupils, and a School of 


ils.?’ 
Prnotice of 350 pupils, distributed in eight classes. 


PERSPECTIVE. 
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Fig. 2. Puan or Cettar. 














Vil. THE WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTE. 


AND COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 





Tae Western Lirerary Instirurz anp CoLtece or Prores- 
stonaL Tacners, more familiarly known to its members and to 
the public as Taz Cotrece or Tracners, was not only one of the 
earliest of the educational associations of our country, but also prov- 
ed itself one of the best, one of the most active, energetic and 
laborious, and one of the most practical and widely influential. 
Started by practiced teachers, it early enlisted in its cause the aid 
and codperation of the most prominent professors and teachers in 
the numerous colleges and high schools of the West, and through 
them acting with that freedom and energy of will and soundness of 
jadgment which characterize a new country, and the West especial- 
ly, it exerted a beneficial influence upon teachers and schools gene- 
rally, and somewhat more indirectly upon public opinion, legislative 
action and public school systems. This influence commencing in 
Ohio and Kentucky, was extended into every State then existing in 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys, and also in some degree to the 
Atlantic States from Pennsylvania southward. The “College” ori- 
ginated in the “ Western Academic Institute and Board of Educa- 
tion,” which was founded in Cincinnati in the year 1829 through 
the exertions of Albert Picket and Alexander Kinmont; the first a 
veteran and well-known teacher of nearly forty years experience—the 
latter the talented principal of a Cincinnati academy. The purpose 
of the association was “to promote harmony, codperation, and the 
diffusion of knowledge among its members, and to discuss such 
subjects as might be considered conducive to the adv of edu- 
cation generally,” and its peculiar feature was a “ Board of Educa- 
tion” consisting of honorary members (not teachers) whose duty it 
was to visit and inspect the schools of the members of the Institute. 
Its meetings were monthly, and discussions were held during the 
year upon school government and the best modes of teaching. The 
first annual méeting, which is also considered as the first anniver- 
sary of the College of Teachers, was held on June 20th, 1831, and 


* 
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was opened by an address from Bev. C. B. McKee, who was prob- 
ably the first president. Addresses were also delivered by Rev. R. 
H. Bishop, the president of Miami University, and by Alexander 
Kinmont. The proceedings and addresses were published in the 
first number of the “ Academic Pioneer,” the first educational jour- 
nal of the North-west, and conducted by a committee appointed by 
the Institute. Its publication was, however, discontinved through 
want of patronage ; a second number only appeared in December, 
1832, containing the proceedings of the second annual meeting. 
But the results of the Institute thus far were found unsatisfac- 
tory. Its operations were mostly confined to the city of Cincinnati 
and its designs were almost wholly paralyzed by jealousies, local 
prejudices, and conflicting interests. Some of its founders were 
ready to abandon it, when Mr. Albert Picket proposed a plan for 
increasing its usefulness and respectability by calling a convention 
of the instructors and friends of education throughout the West. 
Circulars of invitation were accordingly sent to all teachers, whether 
in colleges, academies, or schools, and a considerable number con- 
vened at Cincinnati, continuing in session from the 3d to the 6th 


of October, 1832. Rev. Timothy Alden was appointed chairman 
and Q., L. Leonard, of Frankfort, Ky., secretary. At this conven- 
tion tlie “‘Cortece or Teacners” was organized and a constitu- 
tion adopted which, as slightly modified at the two subsequent 
meetings, was as follows :— 


CONSTITUTION. 


Whereas, The convention of Teachers assembled in Cincinnati, deeply im- 
with the importance of organizing their profession in the Valley of the 
ississippi by a permanent association, in order to promote the sacred interests 
of Education so far as og! be confided to their care, by collecting the dis- 
tant members, advancing their mutual improvement, and elevating the profes- 
sion to its just intellectual and moral influence on the community, do hereby 
resolve ourselves into a permanent body, to be governed by the following Con- 
stitution :— 

Articte I. 1. This association shall be known by the name of “The West- 
ern Literary: Institute and College of Professional Teachers.” 2. Its objects 
shall be to promote by every laudable means, the diffusion of knowledge in re- 
gard to Education, and especially by aiming at the elevation of the character of 
teachers who shall have adopted instruction as their regular profession. ~ 

Artictz£, IT. 1. This association shall be composed of such teachers of good 
literary and moral character, as may sign this constitution and pay to the Treas- 
urer at the time a fee of one dollar; and such Societies for the promotion of 
Education, as are now or may hereafter be formed, which shall annually send del- 
egates to its meetings. 2. Any gentleman eligible to membership, by paying 
at one time the sum of ten dollars, shall become a member for life, and be ex- 
rr from any further assessment. 3. An assessment of one dollar shall be 
laid on each member (except life members,) which if omitted to be paid within 
one year after the notice has been given him by the Treasurer, shall be consid- 
ered as a forfeiture of membership. 4. Honorary members may be elected by 
the Society at the recommendation of the Board of Directory. 
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Articte III. 1. The officers of the Society shall be a President, one Vice- 
President and five Directors for each State represented in this Institute, a Corres- 
sage d Secretary, a Recording Secretary, and a Treasurer, all of whom shall 

the Board of Directory, to be elected at the annual meeting, and serve 
until their successors be chosen. 2. The President shall preside at the meet- 
ings of the Society. In case of his absence, a Vice-President, or a President 
pro tempore shall occupy the chair. 3. The Recording Secretary shall give 
notices of all meetings, keep a regular record of their proceedings, and have 
charge of the archives of the Society. 4. The Corresponding Secretary, subject 
to the Bourd of Directory. shall be the organ of communication with other So- 
cieties and individuals. 5. The Treasurer shall collect and receive all moneys 
due the Society, and pay them out at the order of the Directors; he shall keep 
a true account of all his receipts and disbursements, and make a report annu- 
ally thereof, and oftener if required by the Directory. 6. The Board of Direct- 
ors shall have the general management and supervision of the Society—with 
authority to devise and carry into effect such measures as will best advance its 
interests. They shall appoint competent persons to deliver the annual address 
and lectures, and recommend to the Society suitable persons to serve on stand- 
ing committees. It shall be their duty to see that proper notice be given of the 
annual meeting by the Recording Secretary, at least three months previous to 
the time of convening. They shall appoint their own chairman and recorder, 
and exhibjt their proceedings and report thereon at the annual meetings, and 
fill all vacancies that may occur in the Board or other offices of the Society. 
They shall have power to appoint from their number a local Executive Com- 
mittee to carry into effect under their direction all the duties assigned to them 
by this Constitution. It shall further be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to procure the annual address and lectures for publication; they shall have the 
privilege of examining the reports of standing committees and other communi- 
cations to the Society, and to publish such of them as may, in their opinion, 
throw light on the subject of education. 7. Each section of the Directory, 
with its Vice-President, in the States represented in this institution, shall have 
power to admit associates of this body, and shall be charged with the interests 
of education within their State, responsible to the general Institute for their- 
proceedings which they shall report, at the annual meeting of this body; they 
shall have power to establish their own by-laws, not inconsistent with this 
Constitution. 

Article IV. 1. The stated meeting of this Society shall be held annually 
on the first Monday in October, in the city of Cincinnati. 2. Special meetings 
may be convened by order of the Directory, having previously given two 
months notice. 3. The Board of Directory shall hold their stated meetings 
during the sitting of the Institute, and shall have power to make rules for their 
government. 

Axticte V. 1. By-laws in accordance with this Constitution may be made 
at any meeting. 2. No alteration or amendment of this Constitution shall be 
made unless recommended by the Board of Directory, and agreed to by a ma- 
jority of the members present, at an annual meeting. 


The next (rHmRD) general convention was held at Cincinnati, September 9th 
to 13th, with increased power and interest. Prof. Thomas J. Matthews presid- 
ed. A number of addresses wete delivered before the meetings by Prof. H. 
Bascom, Mason Butler, Alex. Kinmont, Prof. C. Bradford, Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
Pres. B. O. Peers, Prof. C. E. Stowe, and others, and discussions were held 
upon various subjects connected with common schools, by such men, among 
others, as Dr. Beecher, Pres. Peers, Judge Hall, Prof. E. Beecher, T. Walker, 
W. Greene, and S. J. Atlee. A school agent was appointed for the State of 
Ohio, and as an appreciable proof of the interest and spirit awakened at the 
meeting, it is stated that the amount of $262 was immediately contributed for 
its support. ; , 

The plan was here commenced, which was always aflerwards pursued and 
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found very effective, of referring subjects of educational interest to a number 
of special committees, who at the following meeting made written and very 
often able reports, which in turn gave rise to many animated and frequently 
protracted discussions. The constitutional. requirement: of the election of a 
Vice-President and Directory from each State represented in the ¢( college tend- 
ed'to preserve ‘and extend the interest in the instivution, while the txithful exer- 
tion of au always efficient Executive Committee secured the willing uid of able 
men from all parts of the West and South, and thus the meetin;s wire made 
both interesting and profitable. An imperfect record only has been preserved 
of these earlier meetings and none of the addresses were published bunt suc! as 
appeared in the first number of the “ Pioneer.” but of the seven subse ,uent 
meetings, the proceedings and very nearly all the addresses and rep:.1ts were 
published in full, in six volumes, under the title of the * Transact ons of the 
Western Literary Institute, &c.” The minutes of the eleventh mect ng, in 1841, 
appeared in pamphlet form, while of the later meetings until the last in 8465, 
we have nothing more than newspaper notices. For the sake of condensation, 
the subjects of the numerous addresses and reports, with the names of the au- 
thors:alphabetically arranged, and the dates of’ deiivery, are given in #n unnex- 
ed summary, with also a catalogue of the officers of the Institute jor the years 
in which they are reported (1831, 1834-1842), omitting as of less impcriance 
the names of the five Directors elected annually trom each State. 

The Fourth ANNUAL MEETING was held in Cincinnati, October Gib to 11th, 
1834. This meeting was especially characterized by the eloquent addiess of 
Thomas 8. Grimké, of South Carolina; against “ 7'he Study of the U.us: ce,” and 
the discussion that followed upon the subject, between him and Mr. Kinmont. 
Other able addresses were delivered and reports made, and dis ussions were 
held upon “ The Use of the Bible as a Cluss-bovk,” participated in by Grimké, 
Kinmont, and D. Drake—on “ Corporal Punishment,” by Grimké, J. L. Wilson, 
and Drake—on “ Emulation as a Motive in Education,” by Kinmont, Drake, W. 
H. McGufey, J. L. Van Doren, F. Eckstein, A. M. Bolton, A. Wattles, W. Nix- 
on, E. Slack, M. A: H. Niles, T. J. Matthews, and. Fisher—on “ Circuit 
‘ Schools,” and on “The Employment af a Traveling Agent and Lecturer on Educa- 
tion.” “The Use of the Bible as a Texi-book” in all schools was unanimously 
recommended ; this action, though frequently discussed at other meetings was 
always sustained, and it was also now made the declared policy of the Insti- 
tute not to constitute itself a ‘‘tribunal of: review,” nor to recommend any other 
text-book or series of books for introduction into the schools. A Board of Ex- 
aminers was appointed for the purpose of granting certificates of qualification 
to teachers voluntarily offering themselves ‘or examination in a course of study 
as preseribed at the last meeting for the different classes of schools. This 
movement towards elevating the “profession” of teachers was, however, of 
little effect. Some action was also taken for promoting the formation of auxil- 
iary State societies, of which the Executive Committee reported one as already 
formed in Ohio, which had obtained a charter for a ‘Teachers’ Institute.” 

The Firra ANNUAL MEETING was held at Cincinnati, October 5th to 10th, 
1835, and proved to be one of unusual interets. The reports of Samuel Lewis, 
School Superintendent for Ohio, upon “ The best method of Establishing and 
Forming Common Schools in the West,” and of Prof. C. E. Stowe upon “ The 
Educatiom of Immigranis,” gave rise to discussions of uncommon earnestness 
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and ability, in which Messrs. Drake, Kinmont, McGuffey, E. D. Mansfield, Judge 
Looker, T. Walker, and J. L. Wilson took active parts. There was also a dis- 
cussion by Messrs. Drake, Kinmont, and others, upon “ The Study of Anatomy 
and Physiology in Schools.” 

Committees were appointed for each of the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, to circulate and 
present to the Legislatures of those States petitions for immediate and efficient 
enactments providing for the universal education of all free citizens, and for the 
establishment of institutions for the education of a sufficient number of teach- 
ers. Each State Directory was also advised to convene the friends of educa- 
tion for the organization of auxiliary State societies, and State conventions 
were accordingly held at Lexington in November, 1835, and at Columbus in 
January, 1836. 


The Srxra ANNUAL MEETING was held at Cincinnati, October 3d to 7th, 
1836. At this meeting there were discussions upon “ 7’he Use of the Bible in 
Schools,” by Rev. J. L. Wilson, Dr. Alex. Campbell, Bishop Purcell, Kinmont, 
and others; on “ The best method of Studying the Bible in Schools,” on “ The 
division of Pupils into classes according to their regular or irregular attendance," 
(following a report by Samuel Jervis upon the causes of the fluctuation of 
schools ;) on “ Existing inefficient modes of Instruction,” by Messrs. W. Twining, 
W. F. Ferguson, W. H. McGuffey, E. N. Elliott, J. P. —_yowne R. Morecraft, 
E. Slack, J. L. Talbott, A. Kinmont, and A. Campbell; on “ Manual Labor in 
Colleges;” on Dr. Campbell's lecture upon “ Moral Culture,” by Dr. —. 
Kinmont, Campbell, and Purcell; on “ The formation of Teachers’ Associ ” 
and on “ The study of Astronomy and Physiology in Schools.” A communica- 
tion was also received from Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney upon ‘‘ Female Education.” 
The formation of township libraries, and library associations, was recommend- 
ed,—a prize of $100 was offered for the best essay on the maxim, “ Knowledge 
ts Wealth,”—and arrangements were made for the publication of an educational 
monthly, the “ Western Academician and Journal of Education and Science," under 
the editorship of John W. Picket. 


The SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING was held at Cincinnati, October 2d to 7th, 
1837. An address by Samuel Lewis upon “ Extending public instruction so as 
to embrace the educational wants of the whole community,” gave rise to a pro- 
tracted discussion by Messrs. Pierce, of Michigan, McGuffey, Kinmont, Purcell, 
Campbell, Mansfield, Stowe, Lewis, J. Stevens, Harrison, W. Scott, and S, V. 
Marshall. “ The moral influence of a system of honors and rewards,” was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Lynd, Drake, Harrison, Beecher, P. T. Brooks, and T. Wal- 
ker; and the subject of “ Emulation as a motive in Education,” after protracted 
discussion by Messrs. Drake, Campbell, Mansfield, Stevens, Harrison, Kinmont, 
Brooks, Purcell, W. Nixop, O. Chester, W. F. Thomas, Beecher, Walker, and 
McGuffey, was finally referred to a committee for report at the next meeting. 
There were also interesting debates on a higher education and increased com- 
pensation as essential to making a “ profession ” of teachers, by Messrs. Beecher, 
Mansfield, N. Wright, Marshall, McGuffey, and others; and again upon the 
reading of the Bible as a religious exercise in schools. Resolutions were passed 
approving of the establishment of State Departments of Education, recom- 
mending the study of Constitutional Law, and practice in Vocal Music, in 
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Common Schools, and adopting the ‘“‘ Western Academician ” as the the organ of 
the Institution. 

The Eignta AnnvaL ConveENTION was held at Cincinnati, October Ist to 6th, 
1838. The most prominent subjects for discussion before this meeting were 
“Normal Schools,” “ Seminaries for Female Education,” and “ Sunday School 
Instruction.” The first subject was introduced by Supt. Lewis, was reported 
upon by Prof Stowe, and ably debated by Messrs. Lewis, Stowe, Drake, J. 
Denham, J. C. F. Salomon, McGuffey, T. T. Loomis, C. L. Telford, J. M. Steven- 
son, Brisbane, and Linsley. The subject of female education was discussed by 
Messrs. McGuffey, Drake, Stowe, Salomon, Beecher, and Harrison; and the re- 
lation of Sunday Schools to Common Schools, and the propriety of permitting 
the use of public school-houses by Sunday schools were considered at great 
length by Messrs. Stowe, Harrison, Beecher, W. R. Whitmore, Langdon, Mc- 
Guffey, Drake, Walker, W. Greene, J. Challen, G. Guilford, C. Graham, Jr., A. 
G, Smith, and Jervis. A report of Dr. Beecher upon Emulation was followed 
by a counter report from Messrs. Picket, Drake, and McGuffey, and a discus- 
sion, participated in by Messrs. Drake, Harrison, McGuffey, Wylie, Stowe, Ar- 
nold, Beecher, Greene, Mansfield, and Salomon. There were other debates 
upon the effects of a multiplication of colleges, by Messrs. McGuffey, Stowe, 
Lewis, and M. M. Carll—and upon, the use of printed questions and answers, 
Essays were received from Mrs. A. Lincoln Phelps and Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Phelps. 

The publication of the “ Western Academician” having ceased at the close of 
its first volume, the Executive Committee were advised to continue it if found 
practicable. 

The Institute during the previous year had suffered the loss of one of its 
ablest and most active members, Alexander Kinmont. Remarks eulogistic of 
his worth and services were made in the addresses of Mr. Picket and Prof. 
Stowe. 

The NintH ANNUAL MEETING was held at Cincinnati, October 7th to 12th, 
1839. Few addresses were delivered at this meeting and the time was princi- 
pally occupied in the consideration of reports and in discussion. The question 
of “ The subjects which should be embraced in a course of Female Education” was 
fally discussed by Messrs. Lewis, Wilson, Purcell, W. Johnston, Rev. L. L. 
Hamline, Prof. Walker, Beecher, J. Wright, Arnold, Carll, Pres. C. G. Forshey, 
Prof. J. M. Trimble, 8. N. Manning, J. McD. Matthews, Rev. Dr. Atlee, 
Vaughan, and Harrison. Other debates were held upon the influence of 
“Chartered Institutions upon Private Schools,” by Messrs. O. M. Mitchell, Tel- 
ford, W. Greene, Lewis, Pres. T. J. Biggs, J. H. Jones, Hamline, Rev. J. T. 
Brooke, Manning, Rev. N. Sneythen, Matthews, and Vaughan—on “ Evening 
Schools,” by Messrs. Telford, P. 8S. Symmes, B. P. Aydelott, Brooke, Lewis, 
Blanchard, J. Challen, and J. 8. Williams—on “ Teaching as a Profession,” by 
Messrs. Aydelott, N. Holley, Greene, Johnston, Mansfield, E. P. Langdon, Jones, 
Symmes, Trimble, Biggs, Forshey, Rev. Mr. Powell, J. L. Talbott, and Dr. W. 
F. Lowrie—on “ The study of the General and State Constitutions in School,” by 
Messrs. Greene, Lewis, Wilson, N. Wright, Harrison, Johnston, Trimble, For- 
shey, Talbott, Telford, Brooke, Wright, and Smith—on “ The association of Sen- 
sation and Ideas in Education,” by Messrs. T. Maylin, Harrison, Carll, Manning, 
Sueythen, and Biggs—and on “ The evil effects of Vagrancy upon Schools,” by 
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Messrs. J. H. Perkins, Biggs, Brooke, Vaughan, Lewis, M. G. Williams, Carll, 
Atlee, Powell, Langdon, Challen, Trimble, Jones, J. Dillingham, Telford, and 
Symmes. The usual exercises were varied by an exhibition of the pupils of 
the State Institute for the Blind, and by several lectures upon different branches 
of physical science, illustrated by experiment% by Dr. J, D. Craig. A report 
was received from an auxiliary society that had been formed in Mississippi. 


The TentH ANNUAL MEETING was held at Cincinnati, October 5th to 10th, 
1840, Atthis meeting addresses were delivered by R. Park and Dr. Morrill, 
numerous reports were made by the appointed committees, and discussions 
were held, as follows:—on “ Military discipline in Schools,” by Messrs. O. M. 
Mitchell, Harrison, Forshey, Perkins, Telford, J. Williamson, N. Wright, 
Vaughan, Greene, Atlee, Manning, Biggs, and Prof, F. Merrick—on “ A course 
of study for Females,” by Messrs. Johnston, Harrison, Stowe, Greene, Beecher, 
Forshey, and Challen—on “ The position of the Ancient Languages in a College 
Course,” by Messrs. Biggs, Stowe, Mitchell, Brooke, 0. Prescott, and Johnston 
—on “ The definite objecis for the action of the College,” by Messrs. Lewis, Biggs, 
Stowe, Atlee, Talbott, G. R. Hand, Mitchell, Perkins, and F. Merrick—on “ The. 
union of Western teachers,” by Messrs. Brooke, 8. P. Langdon, Biggs, Talbott, 
and Wylie—on “ The proper time for commencing the study of the Greek and 
Roman classics,” by Messrs. Stowe, Biggs, Merrick, Langdon, Brooke, Lewis, 
Manning, T. A. Goodhue, Mitchell, Challen, Greene, Beecher, and Forshey—on 
“The inutility of college endowments, scholarships, &c.," by Messrs. Perkins, 
Manning, Harrison, Biggs, R. Davidson, Greene, Forshey, Wylie, Brooke, 
Stowe, and Mitchell. Reports were also received from the Cincinnati Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and from the Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, 
as well as from several delegates respecting the condition of education in their 
respective States. 

The ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING was held at Cincinnati, October 4th to 
9th, 1841. Addresses were delivered by Pres. Biggs, Prof. Loomis, Dr. Ayde- 
lott, Prof Howard, E. D. Mansfield, and others. Among the reports received 
was an able one upon “ The defects of the Common School Laws,” made by Dr. 
Leavitt, and afterwards published in the “ Western School Journal,” of Louis- 
ville. It was followed by a discussion by Messrs. Leavitt, Greene, and W. 
Johnson. Otherdebates were held on “ The defects of the present system of in- 
struction,” by Messrs. Greene, Mitchell, Dr. J. Ray, and J. J. Moss—on “ The 
inutility of College Endowments,” by Messrs. Greene, Biggs, Stowe, H. W. 
Wright, Moss, J. B. Walker, and Galloway—on “ Teaching as a distinct Profes- 
sion,” by Messrs. Greene, Moss, Johnson, Galloway, Mitchell, Leavitt, and 
Wylie—on “ Religious instruction in Colleges and Seminaries,” by Messrs. Stowe, 
Greene, Harrison, Moss, Walker, Beecher, Davidson, and Wylie—on “ The ob- 
jections to the study of the Mathematics,” by Messrs. Mitchell, Davidson, Moss, 
and J. G. Rosenstein—on “ The necessity of the distinct incorporation of each 
school district for school purposes,” by Messrs. E. P. Langdon, M. G. Williams, 
and Leavitt—on “ The objects and prospects of the College,” by Messrs. Talbott, 
Wylie, Biggs, B. Baker, and J. L. Van Doren. Mrs. Emma Willard also com- 
municated an essay upon “ Female Education.” It was decided that the next 
convention should be held in Louisville, and that tho time of meeting should 
be changed from October to August. 


The TweLrrH ANNUAL MEETING was held at Louisville, Ky., August 15th 
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to 20th, 1842. The time of the session was chiefly taken up in the discussion 
of * The School Laws, and the proposed organization of a profession of educators” 
on a “ Bill concerning Public Instruction” for the several States—and on “ The 
various methods of Education and Instruction” —in which discussions an active 
part was taken by Messrs. NoBle Butler, J. H. Harvey, F. Shackelford, B. B. 
Smith, 0.8. Leavitt, S. H. Thomson, Talbott, B. F. Farnsworth, Harrison, J. 
W. Hall, M. Sturgess, F. Eckstein, and G. R. Hand, There was also a discus- 
sion on “ The introduction of the study of Natural Theology into Schools and 
Colleges,” by Messrs. Harney, Eckstein, Thomson, Banks, Farnsworth, Buck, 
Shackelford, and Leavitt. The “ Western School Journal,” published by O. 8. 
Leavitt at Louisville, was made the organ of the Institute. 


, An, extra session of the College was held at Cincinnati, October 20th and 
2ist, and again at Columbus, Ohio, on the 27th and 28th of December, 1842. 
The annual sessions of 1843 and 1844 were held at Louisville, but in 1845 it 
returned:to Cincinnati, where a very interesting meeting was held, attended by 
delegates from New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, as well as 
from the Western States. But of these meetings we have no further record. 
The College ceased the publication of its proceedings after 1840; those for 1839 
and 1840 having been published by the aid of the Cincinnati Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. The previous volumes had been printed with- 
out expense to the Institute, and all other expenses had been defrayed without 
difficulty from the annual fees and contributions of its members. This inter- 
ruption in the publication of its proceedings was unfortunate both for the public 
and the association; for the public, because a large amount of valuable matter 
was thereby lost, and for the Institute, because the discontinuance discouraged 
many of the valuable members entirely, and rendered others lukewarm, and 
finally caused a suspension of its sessions. Another reason for its decline may, 
perhaps, be found in the removal of the management out of the hands of the 
working teachers of Cincinnati to those of Louisville. Upon its removal to 
that city its energy was largely expended upon the somewhat chimerical pro- 
ject of erecting by law a “ profession” of teachers. Failure in this and a grad- 
ual decline in popular interest, acting upon the more mercurial temperament of 
Southern men, dampened their ardor and discouraged continued effort. The 
error was seen too late and the return home could not restore lost vitality. 
State. associations and loca} Institutes have since taken its place, but being com- 
posed in most instances wholly of teachers, they are for that reason inferior to 
the older “Literary Institute,” and want an important element of perpetuity— 
an element, moreover; whose tendency would be to raise them above their 
own limited sphere of thought and interest, and bring them into more intimate 
familiarity with other fields of view, and thought, and action. 
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Appresses, Lecrures, Essays, anp Reports, at the meetings of the College 
of Teachers from 1881 to 1842. 


Aypgctorr, B. P., Pres. Woodward College, Cincinnati.—R. on the best method of studying 
the Bible in schools, 1836 ; on domestic education, | ;_on the use of selections from the 
Bible in schools, 1837 ; on the duties now i t on Ameri citizens, 1839.—Ad- 
dresses on the mutual relations of College trustees and faculties, 1837 ; seb» ca Clcinion 
of a department of English Language and. Literature in Colleges, 1838 ; on Christian ed 

ucation in educetional institutions. 1841. 
soe W. J., Cincinnati.—Report on ‘Zodlogy as a branch of education, 1841. Address on 


pe cee paren — 
sful system of public schools, 1842. 
GehagnMipo-Adhveas onthe stones af eeeo eee 


interest, 1 
| me — Lyman, D. D., Pres. Lane Theol. Sem.—Address on the importance of making 


feasion, 1833, Pe nye Emalation, 1838. 
Capen, Ss Td, Prof at Lane’ ition, 1835; on the position of the 


nit Language in eolgiate couse rorny on Practical Teachi , 1841. Reports on 

yjects —e = the action of the ‘Institute, 1840; on the ‘ormation of a West- 
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Ir is difficult to over estimate the importance of Text-Books, in 
the external or internal economy of education—in the magnitude of 
the pecuniary interests involved to publishers, authors, and parents, 
as well as the right performance of the work of instraction by teach- 
ers and pupils in schools of every grade. In this and subsequent 
numbers of the Journal, we purpose to contribute something to- 
ward a fuller understanding of the growth and condition of this 
great interest in this country,—both in its material and its scholastic 
aspects—of the manufacture and illustration of books, and of the 
principles and methods applied to the development of particular sub- 
jects, as well as of the modes adopted to secure their introduction | 
into particular schools, cities, and states. Although the subject will 
not be treated regularly in this order, when our review is complete, 
it will be found to embrace— 

I. Aursors anp Booxs. A catalogue of authors, including the 
name of the author, or editor, so far as can be ascertained by the 
compiler, of every publication, that has been used, or prepared for 
use as a text-book in this country, with the title, edition, place and 
date of publication of each work. 

II. Sussecrs. A catalogue of the same books and authors, in- 
cluded in Part L, arranged according to the subject upon which 
they treat—or at least an index to the authors who have treated of 
each subject. 

IIL. Poustisners. A catalogue of publishers, who will furnish a 
complete list of the text-books which they have issued, classified 
by authors and subjects, and which they are now prepared to 
farnish, 

IV. A review of the plan—the principles and development, on 
which the text-books most in use are prepared, with a comparison 
of the merits of a few of the principal text-books on the same 
subject. 

V. The results—“the Odds and Ends” of some study, in- 
cidental and accidental, as well as designed, as to the origin, illus 
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trations, authorship, real and claimed, and the religious and political 
tendencies and aims—apart from the specific and avowed purpose, 
of certain school books. 

VI. Suggestions as to the preparation, and mannfacture, and intro- 
duction of school books, in reference to the interests of purchasers, 
teachers, and pupils, as well as of nee: publishers, agents, and 
venders generally. 

PART I... AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 


The catalogue of authors and books, of which we commence the 
publication in this number, was originally intended to embrace the 
Text-Books in the compiler’s own collection, but has been extended 
to include all of American authorship, publication, or use, of which 
he has been able to obtain any information. This information, in 
many instances, is very imperfect and unsatisfactory, but will at least 
serve as a clue to further inquiry. 

The books, to whose title a single asterisk (*) is annexed, as 
also the editions, whose dates, or places of publication are placed 
within parenthesis ( ), are not in his possession, Of each of these 
books the compiler would be glad to obtain a copy, by exchange of 
duplicates in his possession, which are indicated by a double 
asterisk (**). 

No dates are abbreviated unless later than 1800. Other abbrevia- 
tions will need no explanation. 

Much pains has been taken to secure correctness and complete- 
ness. Many errors, however, and omissions will doubtless be de- 
tected in regard to those books, which the compiler has not seen, 
and whose titles, dates, and, places of publication, and authorship 
have been gleaned from numerous sources, not always reliable. 

Corrections and additional information are solicited. To any col- 
lector, author, or publisher, who will signify a wish to see the list 
under any letter of the alphabet, before it is published, that it may 
be made to include a correct entry of every school book under that 
letter in his possession or knowledge, an impression will be forwarded, 
before it is printed, and any addition, or correction returned will 
be entered, before the same is published. 

All communications relating to this subject can be addressed 
directly to the “ Hditor of the American Journal of Education,” 
Hartford, Conn, 
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Paris.* 
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The Grammatical Assistant. Springfield, 1832, 

2d edition, 1833. 
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of Vermont. Montpelier, 1827, 183 
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HAMLIN, LORENZO F., 

English "Grammar in Lectures. eg ge A 
1831.) Boston, 1832. New York, (1831, ster 
edition, 1832) "1833. Brattleboro’, 1833.** 

HAMMOND, NATHAN 
Elements of Algebra. 2 Lond. 4th edition, 1772, 


Geo; 
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elmo 
rammar. London, 1744.* 
spameret he French Tenges. N. 


1820. 
DL B., & J. W. PAYSON, 
ing by PSiagle e Entry (Common School 
“Ty 


Single and Double Entry, 
ool edition.) Boston, n. d. 
cademy edition.) Boston, n.d, 


of Anatomy, etc. Philad. 1854.* 





n 
4 ve F., 
The American Violinist. Boston.* 
HANN, JAMES, 
Trigonometry. 2 vols. London, 1849.* 
as London, 1850.* 
_ A 


‘AHA 
Bible “isto York Teat-book for Seminaries, etc. 


HANSON, aT 
reparatory 1 Latin "jcc Boston, 1861. 
4th ion, 1 


ep ae poe hes 
Has re Americau’s Eincutionist. N. Y. 1854.* 


Questions lan on the e Use of the Globes. Lond. n.d. 
xXx JAME 

stolary Guide for Schools.* 

les of n Grammar. New York. 


New York, 1821. 
(Philadelphia, 1847. 
Selecta e Med Testamento Historiz. Phila- 


Oy of Course of Chemical Instruc- 
Chemical A: eee ae 4 Manipulati Phil- 
ey an ations, 
adelphia, 1836. 
HARE,.——. 
Hebrew Grammar. Boston, 1763.* 
HARKNESS, A 
Arnold’s First Latin Book. New York.* 
Second Latin Book. New York, 1853,* 
Latin Reader. New York, 1850.* 
New Latin Grammar. New York.* 
First Greek Book. New York.* 
= ay K., 
a Americana, Philadelphia, 1825.* 
HAI! RN EY, JOHN H., 
Algebra.” Louisville, 3d ed., n. d 
HARRIS, JAMES, 
Hermes Inquiry omneccning, Universal Gram- 
ndon, (1751). 3d ed. 1771. 6th ed. 
1806, eo ed. 1786, 7th ed. 1825.) 
HARRIS, JOHN, 
snare it Elements of Geometry. London, 8th 


BARE, NICHOLAS, 
First Lessons in Bookkeeping. Hartford.* 
Comptertfors mg of Practical Bookkeeping. 
a EF, New York, 1855. 
Ke “ O New Ya 


RIS, THADDEUS MASO 
y of the Bible. Mision 1820. 
HARRISON, GESSN 


E 
epentee, &c., of Latin Grammar. N., Y. ’52.* 
Treatise on. the Greek Prepositions. Phila- 


delphia. 
HARRISON} MATTHEW, 
Rise Progress, and Structure = the might 


Language. ' Philadelphia, 1850 
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‘HARRISON, ——— 
oe 7 of Engiish Grammar. Philadelphia, 


maT ins Einage; on, Berens ot 
wh ;. or, Elements of En 
y Language ; 0 , . glish 


Gram 
HART, JOHN &., 
Class-Book of Prose. ee, 1844, °48,* 
Class-Book ot Poetry. Philadelphia, 1844, ’49.* 
English Grammar. Phila. ist.ed. ‘45, ’46, 48.+* 
Exposition of the Constitution of the United 
States. Philadel — 1845 See. 
White’s Elements of ersal History. Phil- 
adelphia, 1843, i947. 
Epitome of Gootee and Roman Mythology. 
Philadelphia, 
Latin Accidence._ 1 Philadelphia. * 
HART, JOSEPH 
Ropuer, aa stem C2 Practical Geography. New 


851. 

Geographical Exercises. New York, 1824. 

* Same, rev. by C. B. Stout. New York 67. 

Geography for the Use of Schools. N. Y.* 

Modern Atlas for do. yer. eo 1825.* 
HART, LEVI & V. R. OSBORN, 

The Works of Virgil. ite, 1833. 

Virgil, with Interlinear Translation. Philadel- 

Ppia, 1856.* 

HARTMAN, C.I., 

ovens och Norsk Excursions-Flora, Stock- 

2d ed. 1853. 

HARVEY: ” JAMES, 

English Grammar. London, 1841.* 
HASKELL, D., 

McCulloch's {is Universal Gazetteer. 2 vols. New 

ork, 184 
-Strauss’ Secon of Time, or Chart of Universal 
History. New York, 1848.* 
my _ |View of the World. New York, 


HASKELL & e SMITH, 

Gazetteer of the United States. New York, *47.* 
HASKELL, — 

Class - Book of 1 of N. atural aah New York.* 
HASKINS, DAVID GREEN 

Selections — perigtare for Schools. Boston, 


(1860), 1 
French and Tn lish First Book. Boston, 1858. 
HASKINS, “ 
‘Astronomy f for sponte. New York, 1841. 
HASSLER, FERDINAND R., 
Elements’ of Arithasetio. New York (1826,) 28, 
1829.* 


82¢ 
Elements of Analytic Trigonometry. New 
ork, 1826.* 

Logarithmic Trigenemetrical Tables. N, Y.* 

Geometry. New York.* 

Astronomy. New York.* 

System of the Universe. New York.* 
HASTINGS, THOMAS, 

Musical Reader; or, Practical Lessons for the 

Voice. Utica, 1819.* 

Elements of Vocal Music. New York.* 

Juvenile Songs for Sabbath Schools. N. Y.* 

Songs for the Schoolroom and Nursery. N. Y.* 

The Union Minstrel. New York, 1845.* 

Sabbath- ay Songs. New York.* 
HASWEL 

at and Practical Geometry. N. Y.* 
HATTON, EDWARD, 

Hill’s Arithmetic. London, 1731. 9th ed., 1754. 

Merchant’s Magazine. i Pe 1696.* 

HAVEN, JOSEPH, 

— al Philosophy. Bosto 
soooent, ae {1887,) 1860, 
HAWES, NOYES 

United States Spelilng Book. (Portland, = 

Auguste, ,2ded. 1227. Hallowell, 1830.) Bo: 


ton, 
HAWEES, J SULT A 
Conversations on ‘italy, in English and French, 
Philadelphia.* 
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wy when ion; Sketch of Geograph 
American ‘ompan’ ion ; 0 aphy. 
Philadelphia, 1827.* — 
HAWLEY, DANIEL 

Dilworth’s Federal Calculator. Troy, 1803, 2d 


ed. 1 
HAWNEY, ——, 
( ‘omplete™ Measurer, Keith’s ed., rev. by Craig. 
Baltimore, 4th ed. 1820, (London, 1763.) 
HAYEs, RICHARD, 
The a Complete Bookkeeper, Lon- 
don, 174 
HAY NBS, NATHANIEL 
Bezout’s Elements of Arithmetic. Hallowell, 
HAYS, ISAAC, 
Arnoit’s Elements of Physics. Philadelphia, 
ist ed. 1829, 1831, 1848. 
Hoblyn’s Dictionary’ of Medical Terms, Phila- 
delphia.* 
NAYWARD, GEORGE, 
nage eet ‘Human Physiology. Boston (1834,) 
1842,** 
HAY WARD, JOHN, 
Gazetteer of the United States. Philadelphia.* 
Gazetteer of Massachusetts. Boston, 1847,.* 
HAYWARD : 
Nepos, de vita excel. Imperatorum. Boston, 
1836. 2d ed. 1839. 
HAYWARD, JAMES, 
De scriptive Geometry, Philadelphia, 1831.* 
HAZEN, EDWARD, 
Symbolical Primer; or, Class-Book, No. 1. 1st 
ed. 1829.* 
Symbolical Spelling-Book, Parts I. and II. 
New York; Philadelphia, ist ed. 1338 
Speller and Definer ; or, Class-Book No. 2 ep 
York. (1830,) 1833} 1S, 170th ed., n. d. 
Philadelphia, 1835, 1839, 
New - gt and Definer. ' Philadelphia (1850), 


1851, 
mney “Spelling-Book and Reader, Part I. 
Philadelphia, 1.. 
Grammatic der, No. I. New York, n. d.** 
es “ “ TI. New York, 1845. 
“ o “TIT, New York.* 
Practical Grammar of f English Language. New 
York, 1842, 1844.* 
Analytic and Sy! etaetie Grammar. N. Y., 1854. 
Popular T fessions and Trades. 
2vols. New Pon ti (1842), 185 
Panorama of Trades ard Professions, Phila- 
delphia, 1836, 1852, 1855 
HAZEN, J ASPER, 
Primary Instructor. Windsor, 1823.* 
HAZLETT, WILLIAM, 
English Grammar. London, 1810.* 
HEARNE, THOMAS, 
Universai ig Oxford, 1704.* 
HEATH, NOBLE, 
Elements of Arithmetic. — York, 1826, 
HEATH, N., & F. PEYRA 
Bezout’s Theoretical and Préctical Arithmetic, 
New York, 1825. 
HEATON, BENJAMIN, 
Columbian Spelling-Book. Wrentham (ist ed. 
1799,) 4th ed. n. d. 
HEATON, NATHANIEL, JR., 
Easy School Dialogues. Wrentham, 1802.* 
Columbian Preceptor. Wrentham, 1801.* 
HEDGE, LEVI, 
Elements of Logic. Cambridge, 1816. Boston, 
3d ed. 1821, 1827 (1831, 1833, 1834, 1839.) 
HEGEWISCH, ——— 
Historical Chronology. Burlington.* 
HEINSIUS, DANIEL. 
Horatii Opera. Amsterdam, 1718. 
Aristotelis, de Poetica,—no title-page. 1636, 
HEINSIUS, THEODOR, 
Worterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. 5 vols. 
Hanover, 1818, 
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yg = ot ye ea.) 
tamorphoseon > 
baited by. Andrews, Phtinderpiier 1p0s. S 
HEMPEL, C. J 
Grammar of the German i age. N. York.* 
wy ALEXAND 
A Grammar of the Moskito . New 
York, 1846.* 
HENDERSON, A 
Bookkeeping by Single and Double ‘Entry. 
Manchester, 1 
HENDERSON, PHOM MAS, 
Comprehensive Grammar of the English Lan- 
—_ 74 Philadelphia, 1857. 


Historical ’Preceptor. * 
Natural cn ste * 

HENDII 

Grammati ical Manual; or, Outline of English 


Gram _- ise, 1844, 
HENFREY, A ART 1UR, 
Rudiments of Botany. London, 1849. 
arenes on Gardening. London, 2d ed, 


HENKLE, ¥ D. See Stoddard § Henkle. 
HENRY, ¢. 
System of Leute New York, 1854.* 
Epitome of the History of Philosophy. 2 vols. 
New York (1848,) 1859. 
Cousin’s Elements of Psychology. New York, 
4th edition, 1856. 
Guizot’s History of Civilization. New York.* 
Taylor’s Manual of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory. New York, 1850.* 
HENRY, JAMES, JR. 
Family and School Monitor. New York, 1848; 
Philadelphia.* 
ee ne to accompany do. New 


or 
HENRY, WILLIAM, 
Epitome of Experimental Chemistry. Phila., 
1802; Boston, 1810.* 
Elements of Experimental Mas st 2 vols. 
Boston, 1814; Philadelp 
HENSHAW, M. 
An Analysis of the Greek Verb. Boston, 1862.* 
HENTZ, CAROLINE LEE, 
Flowers of Elocution, @ Class-Book. Philadel- 
hia, 1856.* 
HENTZ, N. M., 
lassical French Reader. Boston, 1825, 1835. 
Philadelphia, 1847.* 
Manual of French Phrases. Boston, 1822.** 
HERBERT, HENRY W., 
Goldsmith’s History of Rome, abridged. N. Y.* 
Prometheus and Agamemnon of iscbylus, 
translated. Cam PRED, * 
HERMANNUS, GODOFR 
Elementa Doctrine Metricx. Glasgow, 1817. 
Vie de Grecis Idiotismis Liber. Glasgow, 


HERNANT, " 
Pronouncing German Grammar and Phrase 
Book. New York.* 
HERNISZ, S., 
Guide to Conversation in English and Chinese. 
Boston, 1854, 1856.* 
HERODOTUS, 
Works, edited Ww J.W. Blakesley. 2 vols. New 
York, 1861. With Fa notes, by C. 8. 
Wheeler. 
Translated by W. Beloe, 3 = * mu Xew York. 
Philadelphia, 1814.* 
sre | translated by H. ieaited by 1 ~ he = a 
Oriertalia Antiquiora. by H. 
son. New York, 1856 
Selections, with Tetaetbeane translation. Lon- 
don. 2d edition, 1837. 
HERSCHEL, JOHN F. W. 
nie on Le “ilitea by S.C. Welker, 
Philadelphia, 1847. 
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Beeson, JOHN F. W.., (continued.) 
Outlines of Astronomy. Hulladelpis, 1853.* 
On the of Natural History. New York, 
new edition, 1855. 
anaes of of Finite Differences. Cam., 1820.* 
8 = ce’s Mathematical Essays. 
ERTZ, 


Hl MARTI 
Prisciani Institut. Grammat. oe 2 <= II. (Keil’s 
ag | Latini.) 


G Leipsic, 1 . 
HERVEY, 
Rhetoric of ‘Conversation. New York, 1853.* 


wlibok { Progressirt 8 tem. Stockhol a 
t! stem. Stockholm, n, d. 
HEWETT, D. :. : 

An english” Grammar. New York, ist edi- 

bd 1838.* 
The Traveller’s aia &c.. New York, 1822. 
LEYDEN REICH W., 
n Reader. New York.* 


liad, with notes by Robinson. Catskill, 1822.* 
Pindari Carmina. Oxford and London, 1828, 
Virgil, > DB notes. Boston, 1550.* 
BIcKIe,'D 
Lucian’ — Pe ral Translation of Select Dia- 
cy a . Dublin, 1820. 

HICKOK, LAURENS P. 

Science of the Human Mind. New York.* 

— surenese New York, 2d edition, 


Schen. 1852.) 
Rational, Spebelony. New York. Auburn, 
aa of Moral Science. New York, 3d ed, 
Worn 1853.) 
HIGGINSO 
nglish Grammar. Dublin, 1803.* 
nich ye HOSEA, 
r New Hampshire Children. Exeter, 
mas ae 1826. 
Book for Massachusetts Children. Boston, ’29. 
3d edition, 1832.* 
View of the United States. Boston, 1330.* 
uel todo. Boston, 1836.* 
HILDRETH, RICHARD, 
Theory of Morals. Boston, 1844.* 
Theory of Politics. New York, 1853.* 
HILEY, RICHARD, 
Treatise on English Grammar. London, 3d 
edition, 1840. 
HILL, ANNE, 
Drawing-Book of Flowers and Fruit. Phila- 
delphia, 1845. 
Progressive Lessons, = Painting. Six Nos. 
se 184 
,» -*t of Algeb Philadelphia, 1959 
ements 0: ra. phia, \ 
HILL, ISAAC, 
Tytler’s Elements of General History. See A. 


HILL, JOHN, 
Young Secretary’s Guide; a «| Guide to 
Learning. 24th ed. Boston, 1750,* 
HILL, JOH) 
Arithmetic. * London, 7th edition, 1745.* 
Improved by E. Hatton. London, 9th edition, 
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Vocabulary; Synonyms of the Latin Tongue. 
New ork, Ist edition, 1809. 
HILL, JOSEP oH, 
Schrevelius’ Lexicon Manuale Grec. Lat. &c. 
ym 9th edition, 1717. 
HILL, J 
On the : Sabjanetive Mood. London, 1834.* 
HILL, THOMAS, 
Elem. Treatise of Arithmetic. Boston, 1845. 
First Lessons of Geometry. Boston, 1855, 
Second Book in Geometry. Bosten, "1862.* 
Practical Se School for the Violin. New York.* 
HILLARD, GEORGE S., 
First Primary Reader. "Boston, 1859, 1863. 
Second “ Boston, 1859, 1863. 
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HILLARD, GEORGE &., egg 
Third Primary Reader. ston, 1658, 1863. 
Intermediate Reader. New Series. 1863. 
First Class Reader. Boston, 1833 (1853.) 
oston, 1857. 
Boston, 1sds 
Boston, 185: 
Fourth Reader. New Series. Bost: on, 1863. 
Fifth Reader. New Series. Boston, is 
Sixth Reader. New Series. Boston, isé ‘3. 
HILLSIDE, A. M., 
Familiar Comp« nd of Geology. 


1859. 
HIND, J. RUSSELL, 
Astronomical Vocabulary. Lon Ty 1852. 
The Solar System. New York, |’ ~ 3 
HINTON, JAMES, & GEORGE ci 
First Steps in the Latin Classics. 
HITCHCOCK, E., 
Bookkeeping. 2 vols. Boston.* 
Key todo. Boston.* 
HITCHCOCK, EDWARD, 
Elementary Geology. Am! herst, 1810. New 
York (1854), 30 th editic n, 1e5-. 
Outline of Geology. Boston, 1°53, °54 


Philadelphia 


a 228 


HITCHCOCK, p EDWARD, & C. H. HITCH 
CK, JR., 
Elementary A eat revised ed. New York, 


(1856), 
HITCHCOCK, EDWARD, & E. H. HITCH. 
COCK, JR 


’ bey 
ingens? Anatomy and Physiology. New 
i860. Revised edition, is6v. 
HITCH OK J. IRVINE, 
New Method of Teaching Bookkeeping. Phila- 
delphia, 1823, 1830. Boston, 2d edition, 1826, 
1847, 1852, 1853.* 
Key to do. Boston, 1852.* 
HOBART, JOHN HENRY, 
Analysis of Butler’s Analogy, with Crauford’s 
Questions. Edited by West. New York.* 
The Church Catechism, enlarged, &c. New 
York, n. d. 
HOBBs, y 
Gre a 
HOBLYN 
Dictionary’ ‘of Scientific Terms. New York, 
Dictionary of Medical Terms. Philadelphia, 
846. 


pat. edited by I. Hays. Philadelphia.* 
Manual of Chemistry. New York, 1546.* 
HODDER, JAMES, 
Arithmetick, or That necessary Art made 
Easie. London, 1661.* 
Arithmetic. Boston, 1719.* 
HODGE, CHARLEs, 
Commentary on Romans, abridged for Sunday 
Schools. Philadelphia, 12th ed. 1855.* 
Questions to I. Corinthians. New York, 155 
a Philadelphia, 1855.* 
HODGE, H. 
Practical ‘mai sis of English Language. 
cord, 1849.* 
HODGSON, ISAAC, 
English Grammar. London, 1770.* 
HOFFMAN, A., 
Primary Reader and Speller. New York.* 
HOFFMAN, DAVID, : 
A Course of Legal Study. 2 vols. Baliimore, 
2d oe 1836.* 
HOGARTH 
Outlines of Geogray phy. London, 26th ed. 1850. 
- “ Roman History. London, 15th ed. 
1852. (Philadelphia, 1847.) 
Outlines of Liistory of England. London, 20th 
edition, 1851; (Philadelphia, 1847.) 
HOLBROOK, JOSIAH, 
Chile’s First Book, Drawing Series. Hartford, 
ate 
First Book in Arithmetic. New York ; Port- 
land, 1850, 1852.* 
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HOLBROOK, JOSIAH, (continued.) 
First Lessons in Geometry. Boston, 1833. New 
York, 1859. 
Easy Lessons in Geometry. Boston, 2d edition, 
1820. (3d ed. 1830.) Sth ed. 1831, 8th ed. 732. 
1!th edition, 1830.** 
HOLBROOK, NELSON M., 
Readers, Ke. hee Town gy ’ Holbrook. 
HOLCOMBE, J. P., 
Introduction to Equity Jurisprudence, for Stu- 
dents. — innati, 1546.* 
HOLDEN, H. 
Cicero — De Oiiicits, Lib. IIT. Ed. by C. An- 
thon. New York, 159. 
HOLDICH, —-- 
Questions ou the Old Test. 
HOLGATE, J. 
Atles of ttm History, 1842.* 
Key to Historical Chart, 1838.* 
HOL LICK, FREDERICK, 
Primary Lessons in Anatomy and Physiology. 
New York, iadi. 
American (lass Book of Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy. New York, 1°53. 
Outlines of An tomy and Physiology. Phila- 
deiphia, 1842. 


2vols. New York.* 


} sivicity and Magnetism. Boston.* 


The Grawmari:.? 3 Geography and Astronomy. 
London, 175 

The Art of Rketoric Made Easy. 
edition, 1765, 

Same, revised by J. A. Getty. 
1™49.* 


London, 3d 
Philadelphia, 
The — k Grammar. London, 5th ed. 1759,* 
HOLT, B. 

New Eo sland Sacred Harmony, 17—.* 
HOLYOKE, 5., 

Columbian Harmony. 17—.* 

Hermonica Americana, 17—.* 

Bone. HENRY. see AXames. 
HOMER, 


Ilias, Grace et Latine, by S. Clarke. 2 vols, 
London, (i740,) Gti ed. 1760, Edinburgh, 
Vol. I, i7 

Same, edited by Ironside, 2 vols. New York, 
Ist ed. Vol L., init. 2d edition, 1#26, 

Iliad, with ge notes, 2 vols. Boston,’ 26.* 
Edited by C. ©. Felton. Boston, 1833. 
Edited by 5: J.OQwen. New York.* 
Edited by Hayne, with notes by E. Rob- 

inson. Catskill, 1az2.* 
First Six Books. Edited by C. Anthon, 
New York, “59. 
First Book, " ith Interlinear Translation. 
London, new edition, 1854. 
Parsing !.essons to the First Book. Lon- 
don, ith edition, 1846. 
With Interlinear Translation, by Ham- 
ilton, revised by Clark. Philadelphia.* 
Literally Translated, by T. A. Buckley. 
New York, is55.* 
Odyssey, Tomi III. cum Notis Porsoni. Leipsic, 
1810 
With Notes, by A. Crosby. Boston, 
1845.* 
Ed. by J. J. Qwen, N. Y. 1845.* 
Translated, by T. A. Buckley. New 
York, IsGi, 
HOOKER, CHARLES, 
Cuiman’s Sententiz; English and Latin. Bos- 
ton, 1702.* 
HOOKER, HORAC E, 
see Gallaudctt § Hooker. 

HOOKER, WORTHINGTON, 

— book of Common Things. New Ha- 


cons ibook of Nature, Parts I.,1I., 111. New 
ork, 
Natural Philosophy. New York, 1863.* 
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HOOKER, WORTHINGTON, (continued.) 
Natural History Illustrated. New York, 1860. 
First Book in Physiology. New York.* 
Physiology and Hygiene, for High Schools, 

New York.* 
Human _ rea 4 New York, 1854. 

HOOLE, CHARLES, 

Comenius Orbis Pictus ; = Visible World. 
New York, Ist edition, 18 10. 

Cato’s Distichs concerning Manners, with 
translation. London, 1722.* 

HOOPER, ROBERT, 

Medical ‘Dictionary. New York.* 
Examinations in Anatomy. New York.* 
a in Chemistry, &. New York.* 

HOPKINS, J 
Drawing Book of Landscape. Burlington.* 

HOPKINS, MARK, 

Lectures on Moral Science. Boston, 1862.* 
a a = Evidences of Christianity. Bos- 


HORA‘ TUS. ‘QUINTUS FLACCUS, 
Opera. Edited by Heinsius. Amsterdam, ye 
Edited by Desprez Delph. wile, ot 
= a ne (Philadelph 1904, 


— edition. Leipsic, 1 

Edited by C. Anthon. N. Y ; (1833, 1853). 
New edition, 1859. 

Edited by Doering. Glasgew, 1826. 

Edited by Gould. Boston, 1828, 1838. 

Edited by Macleane. New York, 1860. 
Same, revised by Chase. Cambridge, 

1856 (1857.) 
7 PY Lincoln. New York, 1850, 


Ww ith, inglish notes, by Moore. Edited 
by Beck. Cambridge, 1852. 
With Stirling’s Tranclation. Edited 
by Nuttall, and revised by Clark, 

Philadelphia.* 
Castigata. London, 4th edition, a 
Expurgata, edited by Dugdale. 
delphia, i8i5.* 
Literally Translated, by Smart. Phila- 
delphia, 1853. 
Same, edited by Buckley. New York, 
1855.* 


Ecloge ex Poematibus, edited by Schmitz and 
Zumpt. Philadelphia, 1856. 
And Phedrus, translated by Francis and others, 
2vols. New York.*- 
HORNER, S. 8. 
= Medical Student’s Guid& Philadelphia, 


HORNER, W. G., 
meres Arithmetice ; in Math. Rep. London, 


New ‘Method of Solving Equations. London, 


Alge i Transformations. London, 1826.* 
HORNSEY, JOHN, 

English Grammar. York (Eng.), 1793, 1816.* 
HORSFORD, E. N., 

Will’s Outlines of Chemical Analysis. Boston, 

185, 

HORT, W. J., 

English Grammar. London, 1822.* 
HOUGHTON, JOHN, 

English Grammar. London, 1766.* 
HOUSTON, SAMUEL, 

An — Grammar. Harrisburg, 1st edition, 


HOWA RD, JEROME B., 
Child’s First Book in Reading and .Drawing,, 
New York, 1846 (Albany.) . 
HOWARD, NATHANIEL, 
A Vocabulary, English and Greek. Philadel- 
hia, 1810. 
HO ‘ARD, Ww. W. 
Aids to French Composition. New York, 54. 
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HOWARD, ——, 
and Small Bound Text Copies. New- 
ep ectical Book na Glasgow, 1812.* 
iW, 
HOWE, E. Jr, ast 


eee raptor. Boston.* 
Without a Master. 


Boston, 
pee ete Preceptor for the = eg gee ‘Bost.* 
Sone ti Bosto: 


nstructor. 
School for the Clarionet. Boston. * 
«6 6 Flageolet. Boston; N. York.* 
Flute Preceptor. New York.* 
pelt J Instructor for the Flute. Boston; New 


York.* 
Fife Instructor. Boston ; New York.* 
Guitar Boston; New York.* 
Mielodeon aan Seraphine Instructor. 
New York.* 


“*  Preceptor. Boston.* 
Self Instructor for the Violin. Boston.* 
Instrumental M . In three parts. N. Y.* 
Musician’s Com ion. Boston.* 
Piano Forte Instructor. New York.* 
School for the em. New York.* 
Flute. New York.* 
Self biawestes for the Accordeon. N. York.* 
Santgpster, for the German Accordeon. New 


Yor 
HOWE 
The 
HOW 


ELISHA P.; 
oung Citizen’s Catechism. New York.* 


Reader f for the Blind. New York, 1839.* 
HOW Blind Child’s Book. Boston, 1835.* 


» 8. Les 
ish Grammar. Lancaster, O., ist ed., 1838.* 
HON ELL, JAMES, 
English Grammar. London, 1662.* 
 * ny ws MRS., 
School Manual, New York, 1839.* 
BOWS. JOHN W 
The Ladies’ Render” gy 1860. 
The ee ——— N. Y., 749, 55, 57. 
ocutionist. New York, 1849, 
Philadelphies (1854,) 7th ed., 1857.* 


OYT, E., 

Dickinson’s Eléments of Geometry. Bost., °13. 
HUBBARD, AUSTIN OSGOOD > 

Elements of lish G . Balti e, 727. 
HUBBARD, F. M., ! 

Poems of Catullus. Boston, 1836.* 

tore age ee School Reader, No. 2. New 

or’ 

HUBBARD, JOHN, 

, American Reader. (Walpole, 2d edition, 

% 34 edition, 1815. 

i oe AN Walpole, (1808,) 3d 





Rodimests ore 
edition, 1807, (1 
HUDSON, C., 
Primary uestions on the Scriptures. Bost.* 
a ng 4 r Higher Classes in Sabbath schools, 
ao by Skinner. Boston.* 
HUDSON 


French Scholars Guide. London, 1793. 

HUGHES, EDWARD. 

Outlines ‘of fee Geography. London, 1853. 
“ og Geography and History. 


adel 1853.* 
HUGHES. W wit, LIAM 
Atlas of Classical Geography. Edited by Long. 


Philadelphia, 1856.* 
—— of Biblical Geography. London, 4th ed. 


Bibie. aps, for Schools. London, (1851), 4th 
tion, 1854. 
HUGHS, THOMAS, 
The Universal Class-Book. mpg go) ~~ * 
New American S er. Phila., 1836, 
The Expositor. iladelphia, 1831.* 
HUFELAND, CHRISTOP ER WILLIAM, 
Art of Prolonging Life. Boston, 1854.* 





SCHOOL BOOKS. [Hyd. 


HULL, ASA, 
Star of the "East, Hymns and Tunes. Boston, 


HULL, ha monty HERVEY, 
Spelling Boo 
English mene by Lectures. 
ed., 1828. (Saratoga 
Guide to the English 
UME, DAVID 
History of England, abridged by Robinson, 
New York, 1824.* 
The Student’s Hume.— History of England 
New York, 1859. 
HUMPHREY, ASA, 
The English’ Prosody. Boston, 1847. 
Nr of Punctuation. Boston, 1847. 


. Ue 
Practical Class-Book of History of the World. 
New York. 
Colton’s Historica Atlas. New York, 1869. 
HUNT, ROBERT, 
Elementary Physics; Introduction to Natural 
Philosophy. London, 1851. 
HUNT, . 
Survey ing.* 
HUNTEN, F 
Method for The Piano Forte. New York, 1844. 
Boston ; Philadelphia.* 
Same, abridged, New York; Bost.; Phila.* 
HUNTER, JOHN 
English Grammar. London.* 
—— to the Writings of Précis. Lon- 


don, #851. 
HUNTER, J. U., 
Analytical History for Schools. New York.* 
HUNTINGFORD, ’ 
Greek Exercises. 1819.* 
HUNTINGTON, ELEAZER, 
American Pe —-_ Hartford, 1825.* 
HUNTINGTO 
Manual on the Parables, Boston, 1846.* 
HUNTINGTON, 
True Art of Toke Keeping. London, 185).* 
HUNTINGT 
System of Modern Geography. Hartford, 1854, 
1835.. (New York.)** 
Common oy Atlas, Hartford, 1836. (N.Y. 
HURD, SETH T 
Grammatical Corrector. Philadelphia, 1848. 
Chart; or, Private Instructer. 
Isr 
HURLBUT. mM. Ts 
Ciceronis Select quedam Epistolz. Phil., ’36 
HUSWORT, —, 
Enchiridion Novus Algrisme, etc. 


HUTCHINS, 
An Abstract et English Grammar.* 
HUTCHINSON, E., 
Uhlimann’s Syriac Grammar, New York, 1855.* 
HUTCHINSON, THOMAS, 
Xenophon’s Cyropaidea. Lond., 6th ed., 1765. 
Same, edited by J. Watts. Phil., ist ed., 1800. 
HUTHERSAL, JOHN, 
English Grammar. E ¢ngland, 1814.* 
HU?rTON, CHARLES 
Complete Treatise of Practical Arithmetic 
Edinburgh, new edition, 1802. (London 
1806.) New York, ist edition, 1810. 
Bookkeeping. 4 
Course of ¥ caeatien, $3 vols. London, 6th 
edition, 1810 s 
Same, edited by R. Adrian, 2 vols. New 
York, 1816. (1828,) 
Jeathomaticn! Tables. New York.* 
HUTTON, J. L., 4 
Book of Nature laid Open. Ed. by Blake. N.Y.* 
HYATT, JAMES, 
Elements of Chemistry. New York, 1855.* 
HYDE, ANNA M., 
Ladder to Learning. Philadel phia.* 
English History Simplified. Philadelphia.* 


Boston, 4th 
Springs, 6th ed., 1830), 
nguage. Utica, is20,* 


Cologne, 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


I. 


GERSLEV, C 
arte ond Vingiish” School Lexicon, translated 


adelphia, 1800. 


Conversations on English” Grammar. N. Yu, 
1821 (2d ewe! ~—* 1831. Portland, 1824, 
28, ; Phila., 1825, 35.)* 

conversations on n tty = ogy and Syntax, Port- 

fladelpet » 1822.) 


St Single and Double Entry. 


Edinbu 
INGPEN, W AM, 
The Secrets of Nambers ete. London, 1624.* 
IRIARTE, DON TOMAS DE, 
— Fable, ry English notes. Boston, 
IRONSIDE, GEORGE 
Grammar of the Greek Language, (Gloucester 
Grammar.) New York, 4th edition, 1820.** 
Institutio Grece Grammatice, (Westminster 
Grammar.) — bony (1815,) 2d ed., 1816. 
Moor’s Elementa Lingue Grace. New York, 
1st edition, 1813. 
Clarke’s Homeri Ilias. See Homer 
I’Homond’s Historia Sacra. See L’ 
Mair’s Introduction to Latin Syntax. See Mair. 
IEVIN. SM Historie Sacre. New York, 1821.* 


M., 
fe y Grenimer, &c. See Hamilton ¢ Irvin. 
Catechfoms. 4 vols. New York, ist edition, 
1822. (2d ed., 1824. 3d ed., 1827, Baltimore.) 
ay he DAVID. 
7 = English yr Philadel- 
—g ty ued. 105. edition, 


SSISo 
IRVING. G, ‘was 
The Crayon ae ay 
The Life of Columbus. 
ISOCRATES, 

cus, ed, by C. C. Felton. Cambridge.* 


IVES, E., . 
Musical ABC. New York, 1851.* 
“ —‘ Spelling-Book. New Laney 1851,* 
« Reader, New York, 1851.* 
“ Wreath. New York, 51. * 
The Operatic Album, Boston.* 
Manual of Instruction in Art of Singing. Phil- 
adelphia, 1831. New York, 1845. 
American Infant School Sin “Book, Hart- 
, 18) 


831." 
Amerioaa Elementary Singing-Book. Hartford, 


i sd L. L-8., 
m for Oral Teaching. New _York.* 


. New York, 1649.** 





J. 


JACK, RICHARD, 
Elements of Conic Sections. Edin., 1742.* 
JACKSON, HENRY, 
New Arithmetic for Schools. Portland, 1826.* 
Arit! thmetical ae. Portland, 2d ed. 739. 


Catechism. 1838.* 
JACKSON, GEORGE, 
New Check Journal. London, 1830.* 





SCHOOL BOOKS. [Jam. 


JACKSON, J. R., 
—— aud thele Uses. . Tasten, = 
Shartograp ay’s Manual of Geog. 
aelinee, Bart [. iy London, 1852, 
JACKSON, ISAAC W., 
Elementary Treatise on Optics. New York, 
yw Schenectady, 2d edition, 1852, 1854; 
ny.* 
Elements of Conic Sections. Schenectady, 
1854. Alban 
JACKSON, SAM EL 
a Improved OF, New Method of Teach- 
g Langu *hiladelphia, 1827.* 
JACKSON, THO 
Questions on the aes Collects, &c., No. 1. 
New York x edition, 1843. 
JACKSON, WILLIAM, 
a | in the ‘True Italian Form. New 
or’ 
Elements of Penmanship. New York.* 
See Bourgery § Jacob. 
Instructor for the German Accordeon, N. Y.* 
JACOBS, FREDERICK, 
Greek Reader, Fhiledstphie, 1858.* 
y oa Boston, 
_ (1824, 1826,) 1827. 
. by C, pean, New York, 
or fy 
Ed. by P. Builions. New York, 
2d oor 1846. 
D. Patterson. N. York, 


aad 
Ed. by Pickeri: Bost., —_ ad 
Translation by ‘asserly. 
York, 1842, A nga 1608) 
Latin Reader. See Jacobs ¢ 
JACOBS & DOERING 
Latin Reader, Part I, sited by E. A. Andrews. 
Bost on, (1837). 3d ed. a 
ed. 1844. 10th ed. 1845, 


sth edition let. 
ly D. Cleveland. (2d 
Latin Book.) Philadel 


Ba, by J.D. D. Ogilby. New York, 
Exped. Method, “&e., with In- 
terlinear trans. Salem, 182s —= 

Latin Reader. Part II. Kd. 
Boston, 1825, Or. ‘eh 1528) 
Parts I. and If, Philadelphia.* 
Ed, by J. D. Ogilby. New York, 


5th edition. 18%, 
Learning to Spell, ke. » SS N. ¥4 », 1881. 


ary Tessons for "Deaf Mutes, Parts | I, & IT, 


JACOBUS, M. W., 
3 mestions on Matthew. New York, 1949.* 
Class-Book of Zoilogy. New York, 1850; 2d 
edition _ 


PH, 
O’Neili’s Geography and Popular Astronomy, 
Baltimore, i812. 
JAMIESON, ALEXANDER, 
Grammar of Logic. New ‘Haven, Ist edition, 
1822. (New York.) 
Grammar of Rhetoric. New Haven, 1st <Oiko, 
1820; (4th edition, 1826. 6th edition 
loth edition, 1833. (16th edition, ist) itn 
edition, 1839. (2ist edition, 
edition, 1848. 35th edition, 1868.50) 
Questions to do. (Anon.) New Haven, 1820.”* 
JAMBLICHUS, —. 
Theologumena Arithmeticae. Leipsic, 1817.* 


“ “ 
“ “ 


JACOBS, J. A., 





Joh.) SCHOOL BOOKS. 


In _— Introductionem, ete. Arn- 


JANEWAY, JAMES, 

oaere. for Children. Boston, 1718.* 
JAQUE J., 
Hahw’s Hebrew — New York.* 
bag cy JAMES 

Art Hints. ts ‘York, 1855. 

JARVIS, CH ES, 

Piano Forte Instructor. Philadelphia, 1852.* 
JARVIs, EDWAR 

Primary Phy siology ‘for Schools. Philadelphia, 


(Bu.)* 
Practial Ph wulslegy for Schools. Philadelphia, 
847, 1848, cL 
JAUDON. DANIEL 
The Union Grammar. Philadelphia, 1812. 
System of Peiite Learning. Phila. 1806.* 
JAUDON, D., 8. ADDINGTON & T. WATSON, 
English Ortho; aphical Expositor. Philadel: 
phia, 2d edition, 1807, (4th edition, 1812.) 
15th edition, 1833. (18th edition, 1847.) 
Youth’s Arithmetical Guide. Phila. 1805, 1807. ‘ 
JEAKE, SAMUEL 
Arithmetick surv cighed and Reviewed. Lond. 


1696,* 
JENNINGS, DAVID, 
Introduction to Use of the Globes and Orrery. 
London, 1752. 
JENNINGS, W ILLIAM, 
-Keeping Adapted to Modern Practice. 
Dublin, 1802.* 
JENKINS, AMAZIAH, 
Systematic Lectures on English Grammar. 
Rochester (ist edition, 1835), 1836.* 
JENKINS, JOHN, 
rt of Writing. Cambridge, 1813. 


The A 
i ZACHARIAH, See John Todd. 


» ies , 
Surveying.* 
JEWETT, MRS. 
Parents’ Gift. Ulustrated. London and N. Y.* 
JEWETT, J. 
Rowan’s Modern French Reader. N.Y. 1847. 
De Fivas’ Classical French Reader. N.Y. 1850. 
De Fivas’ Advanced French Reader. N. York, 
1850.* 
Ollendorff’s New wuthee of learning French. 
New York, 184 
Key to do. New York 
Spiers’ F comate and English Dictionary. New 
ork 
Same, School edition. New York.* 
JEWETT, JOHN P. 
Economical Writing- -Books. Boston, 1847.* 
JEWETT 
Flute eearecte. New York.* 
National Accordion Teacher. Boston.* - 
= Flute Boston.* 
“ Violin e Boston.* 
JOEL, THOMAS, 
English Grammar. London, 1775.* 
JOERRES, L., 
Method of C aleulating Equation of Payments, 
New York, 1839.* 
JOHNSON, A. B., 
Treatise on Language. New eng 
Meanings »| Words Analyzed. N. York, 1854.* 
JOHNSON, A. N., 
meeaice t in Thorough Base. Bost.; N. York.* 
JOUNSON, E. A.. 
Classies. See 7’. K. Arnold. 
Madvig’s Latin Grammar. Transl. by Wood. 
Ne w York.* 
Madvig’s School Grammar. (Same abridged.) 
New York. 
JOHNSON, F. G., 
Aid to Teachers and Students in Natural Phi- 
losophy. New York, 1856.* 
Philosophical Charts.* 
aay ee ohnson’s Philosophical Charts. Hart- 
, 1853. New York, 1855.* 





SCHOOL BOOKS. [Joh, 


JOHNSON, HERMAN M., 
Herodoti Urientalia Antiquiora. N. York, 1856.* 
JOHNSON, J 
Juvenile LA New York, 1856,* 
The Cherubs. Boston, 1863.* 
JOHNSON & OSGOOD, 
The Normal Song-Book. New York.* 
JOHNSON, JEREMIAH, 
The Young Singer’s Friend, New York.* 
JOHNSON, J. 
Scott’s Lesson’s in Elocution, enlarged. Phila.* 
Adam’s Rudiments of Latin and English Gram 
mar. A York, 3d edition, 1838, 1839, 
JOHNSON, 
‘Arithmetick a ‘Pwo Books. London, 1633.* 
a LAURA, 
Jotanical Teacher. ” Albany, 1834.* 
JOUNSON L. D., 
Memoria Technica. Lowell, 1845. Boston, 1847,* 
JOHNSON, RICHARD, 
Grammatical Commentaries ; Apparatus to a 
new National Grammar. London, 1706, 
JOHNSON, SAMUEL, 
Dictionary of the English Language. 2 vols, 
Phila. ist American edition, 1518, (4 vols, 
1818. Boston.) 
Same. Edited by J. ——- Philadelphia, 
(3d edition, 1814,) 1817 
- Imp. by Todd, and abridged. Boston, 


1d2x. 
= Todds edition, abridged by Chalmers, 
London, 1824. (Boston, 1828.) 
Walker’s Johnson, Pronouncing English Dic- 
tionary. Edited by Todd. N. York; Phila- 
delphia.* 
Pocket Dictionary. New York ; Philadelphia.* 
bea 4 of English Tongue ; in Dic. of Eng. 


zang.* 
an 4 of English Language ; in Dic. of Eng. 


JOHNSON 8. & JOHN WALKER, 
Pronouncing Lay a sh eer ’ Phila.* 
JOHNSON SAMU L, D. D., New York.) 
English and Hebrew yt ag Lond, (1767,) 
2d edition, 1771. 
An English Grammar.* 
‘A Catechism.* 
Compendium of Logic, Metaphysics,and Ethics. 
Philadelphia, 1752.* 
Elementica Philosophica. Phil. 1752.* 
Ethica Elementa. ton, 1746. Phila. 1752.* 
JOHNSON, SARAH, . 
Botanical Teacher for N. America, Albany.* 
JOHNSON, THOMAS 
Novus Grecorum Epigrammatum Delectus, 
Eton, new edition, 1777. 
JOHN SON, w. 
The History of Greece, in easy Verse. London, 


JOHNSON, WALTER R., 
a 3 Che shemical Téchnology. 2 vols. Phila- 
4 ia.* 

Moflat’s Scientific Class-Book. Part I. Phila- 
delphia, 1835. 

System of Natural Philosophy. (Same work.) 
Philadelphia, 1848. 

Moffat’s Scientific Class-Book. Part IT. Phila.* 
p Chemistry. (Same work.) Phila., 8th 
edition, 1846. 

Weisbach’s Mechanics of Machinery and En- 
gineering. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1st edi- 
tion, 1848. 

Gaultier’s First Lessons in Practical Geometry. 
Philadelphia, 1829.* 

Introduction to the Greek Language. Phila- 
delphia, 1829.* 

JOHNSTON, ALEXANDER K., r 

Physical Atlas of Nataral Phenomena. Phila- 
delphia.* 

JOUNSTON, ELIAS, 

Hamilton’s Introduction to Merchandise Re- 

modelled. Edinburgh, 1820.* 





Joy:) SCHOCL BOOKS. 


JOHNSTON, GEORGE, 
Introduction to Conchology. London, 1850. 
JOUNSTON, JAMES F. W 
— of Agric. Chemistry and Geology. 
8. Brown. New York 1851. 
catechism ot yin Chemistry an Geology. 
menet be Bs ibe and Pitkin. Alb., —. 
ited -P. Norton. N. 7 
cnehion of rey Chemistry and haus. 
New Haven.* 
Lectures on Application of Chemistry, etc., to 
Agriculture. New York, 1856.* 
Chemistry of ooaupen Life. New York.* 
JOHNSTON, JOHN 
Rudiments "of Philoso ~ th Philadelphia, 1850.* 
Manual of Natural Philosophy. Philadelphia, 
1846, 1847.* 
Primary Natural pie Philadelphia.* 
Turner’s Primary Natural Chemistry. (Middle- 
town, 1840. Philadelphia, 1847,) 184s. 
Turner’s Elementar. ww Chemistry, for Common 
Schools. eo elphia, 1850.* 
JOHNSTONE, 
Mathematical hg Dowagiac, Mich., 1856.* 
JONES, ISAAC, 
Constitution of Massachusetts and the United 
States, for Schools. Boston, 1828.* 
JONES, JOHN, 
Grammar of the Greek Tongue. Lond. 1804. 
—=. JOHN FRANKLIN, (soubriquet.) 
lling-Book. See W. S. Cardell. 
Jor ‘ES, J. H. 
Practical Guide to Thorough Bass. N.Y. 1852.* 
wer lish ‘avons Philadelphia, 1841.* 
n Erglish Grammar. elp! 
JONES, STEPHEN, 
wih 4 and Explan. Dictionary, (Sheridan 
Improved.) London, 2d edition, 1798, 
JONES, THOMAS, 
Principles os? Practice of Book-keeping. New 
ork, 1841.* 
Book-keeping and Accountantship. New York, 
(1849, 1853,) 1860. 
JONES, T. P. See Mrs. Jane Marcet. 
JONES, WILLIAM, 
wane! Introduction ¢ to the Mathematics. Lond. 


JONES. WILLIAM, 
Elementary Writing- -Books, in 8 Nos.* 
JONES, —. 
English Sy: System of Book-keeping. 1804.* 
JONSON, BENJAMIN, 
English Gr Grammar. London, 1634, 1816.* 
JOR 
Arithmetic, etc. Paris, 1496.* 
_ a es ised b 
rammar of the Spanish nguage revise 
Sales. Boston, 2d ed. 182).. ith ed. 1643. 
JOSLIN, GILMAN, 
Solar Telluric Globe. BoSton, 1852.* 
JOUANNE, L. E 
The Gender of French Nouns in Rhymes. New 
York, 1857.* 
JOUFFROY, —. 
Introduction to to’ Ethics, tonastened by Chan- 
ning. 2 vols. Boston, 18 
JOUSSE, J., 
Catechism of 3 Music. Boston; New York.* 


Appendix de Diis et ‘i2roibus, with Sivet’s His- 
toria Greea. New Haven, 1st edition, 1822. 
JOY, T.8. See L’Homond, 
J OYCE, J. 
Practical Arithmetic, Lond. 1816. Edited by J. 
Walker. Baltimore, 1819. 
Saeoase Dialogues. Philadelphia, 3d edition, 
1824; Cooperstown.* 
Scientific Dialogues, revised by Pinnock and 
Griffith. London (1846), 1852. 
Familiar Introduction to the Arts and Sciences. 
London, new edition, 1852. 





SCHOOL BOOKS, [Juy. 


JUDD, B 
Paley’s. 3 Moral Philosophy, abridged, N. York, 


JUDSON, “ ADONIRAM, 
An English Grammar, Boston, 1808.* 
JUSTINIAN, 
The te stitutes, with Notes, by T. Cooper. New 
roma 1sd2.* 
JUSTINL 
De Historils re og icis, etc. Edited by Can- 
tel, a ed.). Dublin, 1790. 2d ed. 1811.** 
JUVENAL, 
Satires. Edited by Anthon. New York, 1857. 
By editor of Greek Delectus (Lever- 
ett.) Boston, 1826.* 
* Edited by Prateus, (Delp. ed.) Phila- 
delphia, Ist edition, inid.* 
French translation, by Dusaulx. Edi- 
ted by Achaintre. Vol. I. Paris, i0th 
edition, 1826. 
Literally translated, (with Perseus, 
etc.) by Evans and Gifiord, N. Y.* 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


K. 


SA SOCRMIDT, J.H., 
Wéarterbuch der Deutschen 


Sprache. Niérdlin- 
Dictionary of the aa Te 
es Zum 


Edi- 
851, 760, 


2 vols. b., 1785. 
2d edition, 1816). New York, 3d 
edition, 1 19, 
Same. fers 2 New York, 1855.* 
“ New York, 1849.* 
bad Abri by Frost. (Philadelphia, 
) New eat 1850. 
uction to the Art of Thinking. New 
York, 1813, 1818.* 
ROBERT, 


E, 
Elements of Chemistry. Edited by Draper. 
New York, 1843.* - 
maeewne. = ‘GOTTHELF, 
Geschichte der Mathematik, 4 vols. Gittingen, 
1706-1 1800. 
KATER, H. See Lardner § Kater. 
KAY, J AMES JR., 
Infant and "Pile School Loge ky and Definer. 
Part I Phil lelphia (1840), 1846. 
“ Ill. Philadelphia, 1846. 


The Ba ptist Catechism. Nos.I.and II, New 
York, 1852. Philadelphia. 1852.* 
Same, with ’ ae New York, 1852. 
KEAGY, JOHN M., 
The Pestalozzian Primer. 


NG, 

Conversation on Chemistry, with Notes. Bos- 

ton, 1824.* 

KEATINGS, J.G., 
xe Class Manual. 1857.* 
E — N, BARTHOLOMEW, 

x stema Lo; icum. Frankfort, 1622, 

SRELS, N GUSTAVE, 
Collegiace fad in the French Language. N. 

ork, 1857. 
Key to do. New York.* 
a Method of keeraing French. N. York.* 
pom to todo. New York 
KEIGHTLEY, THOMAS, 
Ua eiphin 1608 History, revised by Lardner. Phila- 
Outlines of. iietery. Philadelphia.* 
History of Greece. New York.* 
*“ Rome. New York.* 

*« = the Roman Empire. New York.* 

Ges, - Ancient Greece and Italy. New 


pee aa ini. 6vols. Leipsic, 1855- 
rammat} atin vols. c, 1860. 
KEITH, MAS, ’ 
saslihenatio Philadelphia.* 
New Treatise on the Use of the Globes. Lon- 
don, 4th edition, 1815. 
Same. Edited by Wright. London, 1837. 
“ Edited by Adrian. New York, 1825. 
4th edition, 1826. 
Hawney’s Complete Measurer. Edited by Craig. 
Baltimore, 4th edition, 1820. 
KELLER. 
New Tevene sete. St. Louis.* 
KELLEY, HALL 
Instructor for Reciose Schools. Boston, 3d 
edition, 1821. 
American Instructor, 2d Book. Bostofi, 2d edi- 
tion, 1826. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. [Kie. 


KELLEY, HALL J 
The First First Speliing- Book. Be 2 Beste, 6th ed. 1926.4 
Boston, 1827, 6th edi- 

= 1829.* 


eee ‘in Orthography.* 

Elem’ts of Book-kee in; we 1801; Phil, °03,* 
KELLY, ——, (or KELLEY _ 

New Juvenile Primer. Philadelphia. * 
KELLY, WILLIAM, 

Merchant’s Companion. Cork, 1714.* 
KENDALL, E. OTIS, 

Uranography. Philadelphia, 1844. (1849.) 

Atlas ¢. s e Heavens, Philadelphia, rol * 


KENDA 
Walkers — Philadelphia, 1840.8 
- York.* 


Instruction Book for the Clarionet. 
KENDRICK, ASAHEL C., 
Introduction to the Greek’ Language. N. York, 
2d edition, 1855. 
Pri; Greek Book. New York, 1852.* 
Greek Ollendorff. New York, 1852, 1857.* 
eee, an Fhiled 
1001 Speaker. lelpbia.* 
KEN NNEDY. C. R., . 
Demosthenes —Olynthiae, and other Orations, 
lated. New York, 1857.* 
KENNEDY, PLATT., 
New Grammatical Spelling-Book. N. Y. 1801.* 
—z B., 
Roman Anti ities. Lond. 1746; Baltimore.* 
KENNION, LOTTE, 
English AL. London, 1842.* 
a ary JOHN, 
=, ~ Course A. Exercises in Latin Syntax. 


w Yor 
KENRICK. WILLIAM, 
Rhetorical Grammar. London, 1784.* 
KENT, JAMES, 
Course of English Reading, enlarged by King. 
Edited by Oakley. New York, '>5°.* 
Commentaries, in 1estions and Ausw ers, by 
Kinnie, Philadelphia.* 
KENT, J. EMERSON 
F iret Lemans in Agricultural Chemistry. Bos- 


KENTISH, T! THOMAS, 
Treatise = 2 Box of Instruments. Philadel- 


KENYON, W WILLIAM Cc. 
Elements of English Grammar. Rochester, 
\ ition, 1856. 


Primary English Grammar. New York, 1861.* 
om Eee English Grammar. New York 
861 
Treatise on the English Lan, Cincinnati.* 
System of Aritimetic. Ph phia.* 
KERBNEY, M. J., 
Columbian Arithmetic. Baltimore, 1856. 
KERNEY 
Murray’s ; English Grammar. Baltimore.* 
Compendium of History. Baltimore.* 
KERS LY, JOHN 
ee Cees Treatise on Algebra. London, 


1673. 


KER an, R., 
—_ sier’s Elements of Chemistry. Boston, 


KETT, SHENR 
Elements of / om Knowledge. 2 vols. Bal- 
timore, 1812.* 


KIDD, —. 
Elocution, or Vocal Culture.* 
KIDD ae 
onsale of Ancient History. New York.* 
KIDDLE, HENRY, 
Manual of Astronomy, ete. New York, (1852, 
1855, 1857.) New edition, 1858. 
See Goold Brown. 
KIENE ER, —, 
Conchology. Part I. Boston.* 





‘Kne.] SCHOOL BOOKS. 


KIEPERT, H., 

Karte der Lander an der Ostsee. Berlin, 1854. 
LSON, ROGE 

En sh Grammar. London, 1807.* 

IMBALL, J. C., 

Original Key to Algebra. Manchester, N. H 





Arithmetic. New Hampshire, 1856. 


KIMB _ 
Arithmetic made Easy for Children. 2d ed. 1807.* 
KIMBER, ABBY, 
Familiar Botany, with Botanical Dictionary. 
Philadel 
KIMBER, E MOR, 
Arithmetic age ad for Children. Phila., 
4th edition 
KING, CHARLES, 
English Reading. See James Kent. 
“+ — 


KING, WALT 
Engiish Grammar. “London, 1841.* 
KINGSBURY, C. F 
Elementary Treatise on Artillery and Infantry. 
New - 1849.* 
KINGSBURY, J 
New Aang ed ‘Dictionary, for Children. Bos- 


KINGSLEY, GEORGE 
The Juvenile Choir, New York, 1847.* 
Young Ladies’ oer. New York, * 
KINGSLEY, JAME. 
Cicero— De Oratore. , = Haven, 1832, 2d edi- 
tion, 1836. 3d edition, 1 — 
Tacitus.’ Historiarum Lib. V. New Haven, 2d 
edition, 1838. Philadelphia.* 
KINNE, WILLIAM, 
Short System of Practical Arithmetic. Hal- 
lowell, (1807.) 2d ed., 1809. 3d ed., 1816. 
KINNERSL , EBENEZER, 
. in Electricity. Phil. 1764.* 


Blackstone’ Commentaries, | in Questions and 
Answers. Philadelphia.* 
Kent’s eg wee 3 Questiogs and An- 
swers. Philadelp! 
KIKBY, W., & W. SPENCE, 
Introduction to Entomology. Phila., 1847.* 
KIRKES, W. S., & J. PAGET, 
Manual of Physi 
KIRKHAM, S 
a> Grammer a Familiar Lectures. Har- 
2d ed. "1825, (1835.) N. York, 12th 
a ri Goch od. 1832, 26th ed. 1833.) 107th 
ed. (Rochester, 10th ed. 1829, 1836. 
Seth ed. 1834, 42d ed. 1836, 49th ed. 1840, 
53d ed. 184 1) 
Essay on Elocution. Baltimore, 2d ed. 1834, 56, 
Exercises in Elocution. New York, 1855.* 
KIRKLAND, MRS., 
ond’s * weande on Morality. New York.* 
KIRKLAND, —, 
English Grammar.* 
KLIPSTEIN, LOUIS F., 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar. New York, 1849, °53.* 
Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. 2 vols. N. Y. 1845.* 
Study of Modern — New York, 1838.* 
Natale Sancti ey Papx, N. York, 1849.* 
KNAPP. horpe § Klipstein. 


Chemigal ‘Technology, wi with Notes by Johnson. 
2vols. Philade 
KNAPP & RIGHTM YER, 
Complete System of Practical and Ornamental 
‘enmanship, in | » Nos. New York, 1855.* 
KNEELAND, ABNE 
Child’s Sipelting- Book’ Keene, ist ed. 1802.* 
American “<-> ee Spelling-Book. Phila- 
delphia, 1825. 
American Definition Spelling-Book. (Keene, 
ist ed. 1802. Windsor, ist ed. 1804.) Con- 
cord, (2d ed. 1814,) 4th edition, 1826. 


scopist’s Companion. Cincin. 1859. 
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KNEELAND, ABNER, (continued.) 
New Testament in Greek and english. Phila 
Th TO 1822.* 
KNEEL HN, 
American Arithinetie Balt.* 
todo. Balt.* 
KN I HTON, F., 
American Etymological School Grammar, Phil- 
adelphia, 1853.* 
American Primary Grammar. {oe ‘ia.* 
Young Congeeess SS Exercises Com- 
sition. Sagi, ‘aba. * 
Wh deiptia.e a Universal History. Phila- 


KNORR, JUL 
Methodical Guite to the Piano Forte. New 


ork.* 
Muller's . Book for the Piano Forte. 


New 
KNOWLES, TOHN 
Fuinsioiee of ‘of English Grammar. 3ded. Lon- 


don 
KNOWLES. J . SHERIDAN, 
Rhetorical’ olen Philadelphia.* 
Elocutionist. ——* by Sargent and Randall, 
New York, 1 
or upon Character of J. Cesar. Boston, 


KNOWLTON, JOSEPH, 
An English’ Grammar. Salem, 1818, 2d edi- 
tion, 1832.* ’ 
KNOWLTON, —., 
NOx re and Reader, New York.* 


x 
Principles of pegenen, Boston, 1804, (1805). 
KOBEL, JACOB 
iNew geordnet Rechen, etc. Augsburg, 


514.* 
KOESTLER, FELIX, J. B., 
Practical and Theoretical French Grammar, 
New York, 3d edition, 1854. 
KOHLRAUSCH, F 
History oy of — translated by Haas. New 
1 
KQ@PPEN, 
The World’ - ithe Middle Ages ;, a Historical 
Yaphieal Atlan of of Middle Ages. 
1 
New York. ores 


KRAITSER, CHARLES, 
Glossology; ‘A Treatise on the Nature of Lan- 
ace. New York, 1852.* 


KRE ae 
Guide for Writin ‘Latin. Andover.* 
KRUSI, HERM. 
Principles of | —— New York.* 
KUCH 
Columbian 1 EA Hartford, 1849.* 
KUHNER, RAPHAEL, 
Latin Exercise Book. ' Edited by J. T. Champ- 
El o ony Gea mar of Lath Tanguage with 
lemen rammar 0: n 
Exercises, &c., translated a Champlin, 
- — = (1851). ° ens 
ementar rammar 0! 
translated by Taylor. New Tork 20th cai 
tion 
Grammar of the Greek Language 
* by Edwards and Taylor. New York, (tt 
KUNST ner” 7th edition, 60. (Boston, ’49.) 
“American Dictionary st ae the lish and Ger- 
man Languages, 
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LABLACHE, L. 
oonfork Method of Singing. Boston. New 


pase, sheiiged. New York.* 
LABORD: 


eaten’ to Physiology. New York, 1855.* 
LABRANOS, CHRISTOPHOROS, 

Stoicheia Botanikes, ey (Corfu) 1853. 
LACROLX, 8. F. See John Farrar. 


ROZE, ——,. 

Abrégé Chronologique de P Histoire Univer- 
selle. Edited by Formey, Amsterdam, 5th 
edition, 1767. 

rammar. Translated by Peacock, 
and rev — by Bingham. Boston, 2d edi- 
tion, 1808, 
ot 


Elocu 

Moral "Pion, 1835.* 

LADREYT, C 

French Pronunciation. Philadelphia.* 

Chrestomathie de la Literateur Frangaise. 
Philadelphia.* 

a hore of oa Simplified. New York.* 


Fables in Pench, Boston, 1843. New York.* 
<—— OM "ar nv d Linearteckning. 
metri ‘orening me 
Stockholm, 3d edition 1852. 
LAIDLAW, ALEXANDER H., 
An American Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
lish Language. iladel 
LAKE, JOHN N 
Maury’s Peiesipice of Eloquence, translated. 
Alban 


R, 
Practical 1 Grammar, (Eng.). Philadelphia, ’59.* 
LAMARCK, ——, 
Genera af Shells.’ Boston.* 
LAMB, ANTHONY. 
Boeckh’s Public Economy of the Athenians. 
| omg 


LAM 
Chiles Primer, First Book for Primary Schools. 
Burlington, 1828,* 
a yt JOHN, 
oe Balance. London, 1812.* 

LAMB ER 

Pictorial Ph hysiology, (First Book). N. York. 

Portland, 1851. Hartford, 1854.* 
Hysienle Physiology. ( (First Book). Portland. 


Pictorial Anatomy, bound with same. Port- 
d, 1851. Hartford, 1854. 
Practical Anatomy, Fysiolog , and Patholo- 
Fe 30k). Port and, 1851. (New 
0 


ts Anatomy and Physiology. (Third 
> -) Portland, 1851. Auburn, 1852. (N. 
or 


) 
Human Susie, Physiology. and Hygiene. 
(Third B ” Hartford 
Pictorial Anatomy and Physiology. ~- 25 Plates, 
Cc elie Anal to d Physiology.* (*) 
ae ve Anatomy an ysiology. 
— Physiol * (?) 
LANGELO C. arviti 
Lane 3 Port Tho =" Latin Grammar.* 
Hama” Anatomy and Physiology. Boston, 


LANGFORD, R., 
Merchant’s ‘Accounts; or, Book-Keeping after 
the Italian Method. London, 1824.* 
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LAPORTE, COUNT DE, 
French Grammar. Boston.* 
Self-teaching Reader, in French. Boston.* 
French Speaking Exercises. Boston, 2nd edi- 


0 fs 
Key todo. Boston.* 
Gu p Add Pronunciation, &c. ,, main by 
NER, New York, 1*53. Bosto 
LaRDatl, DYONYSIUS, 
andbooks of Nat osophy and Astronomy, 
Course I. Philadelphia, 1851. my 
“ If. Philade hia.* 
“ III. Philadelphia, 
acters. A ~ World. Philadelphia, 1859, 


iene ,& H. KATER, 
Treatise on adeno. Cam, 1831, 
LARKIN, > 
Elements of Geometry.* 
LASAR, SIGISMOND, 
Vocal "Music for Seminaries, &c. New York,* 
LATHAM, ROBERT GORDON, 
Elementary English ee "revised by F. J. 
Child. an = 
Handbook of the Saglish Language. New 
York, 1852. 
The English Grammar. 2 vols. London, 1860.* 
Logic in its Application to the English Lan- 
guage. London, 1860.* 
Elements of the English Pa ag for the Use 
of Ladies’ Schools. on, 1860. 
a and a of English a 
1860.* 
LATHROP, JOHN, Jr., 
Compendious Treatise on the use of Globes and 
Boston, (1812,) 1821. 
LAURI, ABBE. 
Dizionario Franc.-Ital., Ital.-France. Paris, 
Dictionaire yy << Franc.-Ital. Paris, 1830. 


LAVOISIER, A. 
Elements of Chentistry. Phila., 4th ed. 1799; 
N. Y. 1806.* 


Philadel,* 


LAW, ———-, 
‘Art of *» ng, In in * oe Parts, 1806.* 
LAWES 

erg? oy rok keeping in all its Branches. Lon- 

on, 

LAWRENCE, ‘CHARLES D., 

Practical Arithmetic.* 

Primary Al —_ Auburn, 1854. 

ome : bra. 
CE, at RS. SULAA, 
Mtangn is pag oe 7“ id Miscellaneous Ques- 


New 
LEACH. OU ANIEL, ri x ROBERT SWAN, 
First Lessons in Arithmetic. Boston.* 
we + ee Arithmetic. Boston, 


LEACH, DANE EL. & W. D. SWAN, 
Primary School Arithmetic. Boston. 1855.* 
Theoretical and Practical Arithmetic. Phila- 
delphia, 1850. (Boston, 1853, 1855). 
Key todo. Boston, 1855.* 
LEACH, DANIEL 
Complete : S) pling. Bo -Book. Philadelphia, 1862.* 
LEATH AN 
Elements .-$ Doral Seiznee. Philadelphia, ’60, 
LEAVITT, DUDLEY, 
Juvenile ‘Geography. Concord, 1 
Pike’s Abridged Arithmetic. Goren, (1826). 
2nd edition, 1827, 1830. 
en Ciphering’ Book, adapted to do. Concord, 


Scholar's Review and Teacher’s Daily Assist- 
ant. Portland, 1811. 
An English Grammar, Concord, ist edition, 
326. 


LEAVITT, JOSHUA, 
Easy Lessons in Reading. Keene, (1823, 1825, 
8th ed. 1827, 1833), 1836, rev. ed. 1843. Wa- 
tertown, 3d ed. 1830, 1831. 
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LEAV17T JOSHUA, (continued.) 
First Book. Primer; or, Little Lessons fer 
Little Learners. Boston, 1847.** 
Second Book. Easy Lessonsin Reading. Bos- 
ton. 1847, (1849,) 1850.** 
Third Book. Reading pameeee, ag Middle 
Classes, Boston, 1547, (1850, 1 
Fourth Book. Selections for Reading and 
Speaking. Boston, 1847, 1849, (1851, 1852.) 
Second American Reader, (Anon, ). P oa ,» 748. 
f 749, 


Third 
American Lessons in Reading and Speaking. 
Andover, 1840. 

LE BRETHON, J. J. P., 

French Grammar. New York. Phila., 1858.* 
LE BRUN, -—-——, 

Fenelon’s Telemaque. Philadelphia, 1834, ’58.* 
LE CONTE, J.L., 

Say’s Entomology of North America. New 


York, 1 
LEE, CHAU NCEY A., 
‘American Accomptant. Lansingburgh, 1797. 
LEE, CHARLES A., 
Human Physiology. New York. Phila.* 
Elements of Geology. New York, (1848), 1858. 
LEE, ROBERT, 
Primary Class- Book. oes pene. _ 87. * 
National “ 
LEE, THOMAS J, 
Spelling-Book. Boston, (1823, 1825, 1828, 1830), 
1832, (1839 .) 


EE, T. J., 
Collection ver —. and Formulas. Washing- 
ton, D. C 
LEGENDRE, x? x. 
Elements of Geometry, ed. by Brewster. N. Y. 
Elements of Geometry and srqenemesty> trans- 
lated by Brewster, edited by Davies. New 
York, 4th edition, 1834. 
Same. Ed b Thompson. New Haven. 2d. 
ed. 1844. 4th ed. 1846. 5th ed. 1850. 
Translated by Farrar. Cambridge, 
1819. 2d ed. 1825. (New York). 
LEGRAND, LOUIS, 
The Dime par. New York. n:d. 
LEHMAN, C. G., 
Manual of “Che smical Ph siology, translated by 
Morris. Philadelphia, 1856.* 
Physiological Chemistry, Day’s translation. 
Edited by Rogers, 2 vols. Phila., 1855.* 
LELAND, 
Orations of Demosthenes, translated. 2 vols. 
New York, 1831.* 
LEMON, G. W., 
Derivative Dietionary.* 
LEMPRIERE, 
Classical Dictionary. N. Y., 2d edition, 1816.* 
Same. Edited by Anthon. N. York, éth ed., 
1827. (Philadelphia, 1858). 
Edited by 8. G. Goodrich. Claremont.* 
Revised by Da Ponte and Ogilby, ’62.* 
arenes edition. Boston, 1835.* 
LENNIE, WILLIAM 
Principles of English Grammar, Baeheagh, (3d 
ed. 1815). Sth ed. 1819. 8th ed. 1823. 12th 
ed. 1830, (13th ed. naa 15th ed. 1834, 1838. 
Montreal, 19th ed. 1834.) 
LEONARD O yy PISA, 
Liber Abbaci. Written in 1202.* 
LEONARD, GEORGE, JR., 
Primary ‘Arithmetic. Boston, 2d ed. 1843. 
Practical Treatise on Arithmetic. Boston, 
(1836, 1839,) 2d ed. 1841. (3d. rev. ed. n. d.) 
Key to Lecnarws Arithmetic. Boston, 1842. 
LEONARD, L. 
North pone ha “Spellin -Book. Keene, (1835, 
4th ed, 1841,) rev. ed. 1847. 30th edition, 


n. d. 
Sequel to Easy and Popular Lessons. Keene, 


Platts Lite 


abridged, Keene, (1826), 1827, 1831. 





and Scientific Class-Book, | 
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LERESCHE, &., 
Grammaire ; mae Berne, 1742. 
LERMANT 
New and ‘ere Method of Learning German. 
Philadelphia, ’55.* 
LE SAGE, ALAIN RENE, 
Aventures de Gil Blas de Santillane. N. York.* 
= SAGE, ——-, 


tlas.* 
LE TELLIER, C. C. ‘See I? Homond, 
LEUSDEN, ———, 
Gopet a heste Testament. New York, 1824, 


LEVERETT. *REDERIC P., 
New Latin 1 ~ Boston, (1829), 1831, 1832, 
1836. (183: 
Key todo. Boston, 1829. 2d edition 1832.* 
New and Copious Lexicon of the Latin Lan- 
guage. Boston, 1838, 1849, 1850.* 
Latin-English and English-Latin Lexicon, ed. 
by Gardner. Boston, 1848.* 
Dana’s Liber Primus, 6th ed. (Anon.) B. 1827. 
Phedri Fabuale expurgate, (Anon.) Boston, 
1826, 182. 
The Greek De bettien: (Anon). Boston, 1826.* 
Cesar, Commentarii de Bello Gallico, Boston, 
(1829), 1836. 
Juvenal with notes. Boston. (Anon), 1826.* 
Cornelius Nepos. Philadelphia, 1852.* 
See L’ Homond, 
LEVIZAC, J. P. DE, 
New and Practical Grammar of the French 
Tongue, edited by Bolmar. Philadelphia, 
1835,) 1ith edition, 1844. 
Edited by Hamoniere. N. Y, ’20. (2d ed. 23. 
Edited by Pasquier. New York, 4th ed. 1826. 
5th ed. 1827. 6th ed. 1828. 7th ed. 1829, 
(15th ed. 1836; Phila. 1858). 
Vol. II. (The Exercises). New York, 1824. 
French Grammar and Exercises, edited by 
Collot. Philadelphia, 1°55.* 
Key to the Exercises. New York.* 
LEWES, G. H. 
Biog. History ‘of Philosophy.2 vols. N. Y.°57.* 
LEWIs, ALONZO, 
Lessons in Eng.Grammar. Boston, ist ed.’22.* 
LEWIS DIO, 
New Gymusstics. Boston, 1862. 
LEWIS, ENOC 
The Arithanetioal Expositor. Philadelphia, ’24. 
The Practical Analyst. Treatise on Algebra. 
Philadelphia, 1826.* 
Solutions of Questions in Lewis’s Algebra. 
Philadelphia, 1827 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Phila.* 
LEWIs, EVANS, 
Analysis, of Map of British Provinces. Phil, 
2d ed. 1755 
LEW Is, G. c, 
Babrii Fabulz ZEsopex. Oxford, 1846. 
LEWIs, JOHN, 
The Essentials of English Grammar, New 
York, 1828.* 
Tables of C peugesntive Etymology. Phil. 1828.* 
LEWIs, TAYLEIE 
Plato — Tenth Book of Dialogues on Laws, 
New York.* 
Platonic Theology, — Plato contra Atheos. New 
York, 1845. 
LEWIs, WILLI iAM GREATHEAD, 
English Grammar. London. 1821. * 
L’HOMUND, C. F., 
Elemens de la Grammaire Frangais. New York, 
2ist edition, 1810, ( Boston, 1826). 
Elements of French Grammar. (ed. by Long- 
fellow,) (Portland, 1830.) Boston 2d edition, 
1831. (Sth edition, 1850.) Revised edition, 


1852. 

Grammaire Latine. Edited by Le Tellier. Be- 
sancon, 2d edition, 1809. 

De Viris Illustribus Urbis Rome. Paris, new 
edition, 1813. 
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Pao eS, A. Antoene, Boston, 1842, 
Same, revised by Hardie & Joy. New York, 
3d ed. 1821. ( 1847.) . 

Viri Rome. Boston ; N. Y.; Phila.* 
Same, edited by Leverett & Bradford. Boston, 


; Sacre. Philadelphia, 1810, 2d 
1847. 
ed. by @ Brooks. New York, 2d ed.* 
edited by Ironside. New York. 3d ed, 
1817, new edition, 1832. 
Tronside’s ed. rev. by Joy. New York, 
20th ed: 


4th ‘edition, 1821, 6th edition 

1838. Philadelphia, 20th edition, 1857.** 
Historia Sacra. by A A. Comstock. Phila 
French Exercises, Portland, 1830. 


LIBRI, 1 QUILL pg 
Pee oe Sciences Mathématiques en Italie. 
vols. ig 1838-41,* 


LIDDELL, H 
me, — cor, 1857, 1859. 


Histo: vb tion 
LIDDELL, H 
Greek- Lexicon, baited by H. Drisler. 
New York, 1856. 
LIEBER, F., 
pagmanern’e Le Latin Synonyms. Boston, 1640.* 
‘Analytical Chemist’s Assistant, translated from 
ler. Philadelphia, 13852. 


bch 
LIEBIG, JUSTUS, 
Familiar Lectures on Chemistry. N. 
conte Works on Chemistry. Philedelotia, 


oa By Agriculture and Ph on 
sea id 7: bal ited by Piagiur & Gregory. 


York, 
dum ait, Tord 
ic Che’ well, 1 
LIGSDEN, —— 
Greek Testam: 1808.* 
LILIENTHAL wet ALLYN, 
Object . ty or, Things Taught. Cincin- 


nati, 1 
LILY, WILLLAM, 
‘A Short Introduction to Grammar, Lon- 
don. (1746, 1765) 1770. 
Brevissima Ins tutio, seu Ratio Gram- | in 
matices Vy ge London, 1770. >one 
In second copy, 1 vol, 
Lily’s Rules Construel’ by W. Haine. 
London, 1768. 
A “ Introduction of Grammar. Rey. 
by J. Ward. London, 1793. in 
Bre oes Institutio. London, 1793. one 
Propria que maribus, a genus, etc., vol. 
SUN. BE: ET = 
LINCOLN . See Mrs. A. H. L, 





1848.* 


k. Boston.* 
Scripture gg 8 _— 5th edition, 1825. 
ew edition, 1826. 
LINCOLN, J. L., 
Cicero, de Senectute, New York.* 
Horace, with notes. New York, 1850, 1854.* 
Titus Livius. Five books. New York. (2d edi- 
tion ef oA = edition, 1849. 


LINDLEY, J 
Tenodnction | te ihe Natural on of Botany. 
ee York, Ist edition, 1831 
nes of CH FR. New York, 1842,* 
LINDMAN,C ’ 
Elementar-Larobok i Plan Trigonometri. 
Stockho olm, 1852. 


Gymnastikens Allmanna Grunda. Upsala, 1840. 
nna, Lye i 3 pawn Taned by Nyb- 
us. le 


LINDSAY, 
English Grantmna?, London, 1842,* 
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LIPPINCOTT, 
Pronouncin 


wins le 
LIST, C 
Outlines of Botany. Philadelphia, 1846.* 

Outlines ot Natural Philosophy. Pnil., 1847,* 

Hall’s — of Astronomy. Phil., 1847." 
LITCH, SAMUEL, 

Astronomical and Geographical Catechism, 

Jaffrey (N. H.), 1814.* 
LITTLE, — 

Usher’s Arithmetic, abridged, 180+4.* 
LIVINGSTON, PETER, 

The aoa of phy. I. London, 1853, 
LIVINGS W. See Wilbur ¢ Livingston. 
LIVIUS PATAVINUS, TITUS, 

Livii Decades que sol extant. iene, 1553. 

Historiarum ‘Libri qui extant. Ed. by Duja- 

._ tius, (Delp. ed.) 2 vols. Paris, ed 

——— 1s: gies Yo tae Ed. by Rud. 

diman. Vol. II 1764. 

Historiarum Libri onaanae pr ae Bost. 1788, 

« Libri te a. Sambridge, 
1810.) Utica, 2d edition, 18i8, 
3d edition pet. 

Historiaram Libri L., I1., , XXII. Ed. by 
Schmitz & Zumpt. Phil. nit 1851 1860, (N. Y.) 
Historiarum Liber Primus. . by C.. Folsom. 
Boston, 15th on a 8 

Selections. Ed. by J 

2d ed. 1847,) 5th ‘ed. 184 
Books I.-IV. ‘literally translated by Spillan, 
Beaver, Pennsylvani 

Translated by G. cer, New Yo York.* 
LLOYD, WILLIAM F., 

Catechism on the Parables. Boston, 1827.* 

“ “ Evidences of the Bible. N. Y.* 
LLOYD, FLUGEL, & NOEHDEN, 

German and English Di Dictionary. Boston.* 
LOCKE, E., & 8. RSE, 

The School Melodist. Cincinnati.* 

Vocalist. Cincinnati. * 
LOCKE, ‘JOUN N 
comet.°S the Understanding. Philadelphia.* 
LOCKE, JOHN 

English Grammar for Children. Cin. 1827.* 

LOE ARL, 


Principles of Organic and 4 Fiyeislogical Chem- 
istry. Pi my ted by Breed, Phila. 1852.* 
LOGAN, JAM 
Cicero ; Gato 1 Major ; ; or, Treatise on Old Age. 
a, 1744 ; Glasgow, 1758.* 
LONDON, JOHN 
Art =. Book-Keeping _ Made Easy. London, 


LONG, GEORGE, 
Hu hes? Classical pie. peiaiphe, 1856.* 
LONG, G., & R. DUNGLISON 
Introduction to Grecian and Roman Geogra- 
phy. Charlottesville, 1829.* 

French Exercises. Portland, 1830.* 

Manual de Proverbes Dramatique. Portland, 
1830. Boston, 3d ed. 1843.* 

Saggi de Novellieri Italiani. Boston, 1832. 
LONGFELLOW, HENRY W. See Z’Homond. 
LONGINUS, DIONY SIUS, 

De Sublimitate Commentarius. Ed. by P. Wil- 

son. New York, 1812.* 
Same. Ed. by Pearce, 1803.* 

On the Sublime — translation. Boston, 1832.* 
LONGKIN, JOSEPH, 

Questions on the Gospels. Vols. I.-IV., N. Y.* 
LONGLEY, ELIAS 

Pronouncing Vi ocabulary of Geog. and Personal 

Names. Cincinnati; New York, 1858.* 
LOOMIS, ELIAS, 
Elements of Arithmetic. N. Y. 
Treatise on Arithmetic, ‘theorelea soul Prao 
tical. New York, 1856, 1 
Treatise on Algebra: N. Y., rats, (1851. 1855.) 
Elements of a. New York, (1851, 6th ed. 
1855,) 12th 


Gazetteer. By Thomas & Bald. 


zee. New York, 


ow tes. = ee ee ae. ab iene ef ee LY 
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LOOMIS, ELIAS, (continued.) 
17 of Geometry and Seats a N. 
. (851, 9th ed. 1s, 8h 
iecsante of Anal ytical Geom. are Calculus. 
New York, (1851, 1852,) 10th edition, 1869. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. N. ¥., 1860, 
lain and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry. Kew. York, 1851, 1852.* 
Meteorology and Astronomy. New York.* 
Tables of Logarithms. New York, 1852.* 
‘ Reectoaiion’ to. . _— Astronomy. New 
York ess 
LOOMIS, J STINE 
Elements of Anatomy and Physiology. New 
York, 1853.* 
Elements of Geology. Boston, 1850, 1852.* 
LOOMIS, LEONAR 
Science of Numbers Made Easy. Hartford, 1816. 
LOOMIS, SILAS L., 
Normal Arithmetic. Philadelphia, 1859. 
Analytical Arithmetic. Introduction to do., 
Philadelphia, 1860, 
LOPE DE LA VEGA. 
aoe de obras. Boston, 3d ed. 1843.* 
LORD, JOHN, 
Histor oof the United States. Phil., 1854. 
New History of the U. S., for schools. Phil.* 
Modern Hisiory, for schools. New York, Phil.* 
LORD, NATHANIEL, 
Pike’s Abeitgnd Arithmetic. Boston,1809. New 





ald. 




















owrr:.F— 
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, York, 1816. 
LOSSING, B. J., 
Primary, History of the United States, New 
< 
Pictorial ‘History of the United States. N. Y.* 
LOTHROP, 
The Juvetie * Philosopher. Geneva, New York, 





2de 
LOUGH TON, oNVILLIAM, 
sven Grammar. London, 1739.* 
JOHN, 
ag He Reve or, the Art of Surveying. Dmg 
8th ed. 1768.) New York, 13th edition, 1796, 
LoV ECHILD, MRS., 
En 4 Grammar. 40th ed. London, 1842.* 
Mivereiscs in Orthog phy. New H . 
ercises in Ortho, y- New Haven, 1852. 
ao Nt ag ot . eX 4851.* 
Young Pupt "3 nist Book. » (1835,) 1845. 
ered Boke “New Haven. 3d 
ed. 1841, 1844. an ed. _ 
Progressive Reader, No. I ~~ Haven, (1851,) 
1855, 1857. Philadelphia, 1850. 
ive Reader, No. I1., New Haven, 1857. 
hiladel hia, 1859. 
Progressive Reader, No. ane New Haven, 1856, 
1857. Philadelphia, 1859 
sive Reader, No. 1V., , New Haven, 1857. 
*hiladelphia. 1859. 
Progressive Reader, e V., Philadelphia, 1859. 
The Young Speaker, N . H. 1845. 6th ed. 1848.* 
The United States Speaker. New Haven, 1833. 
(New York.) 
School Dialo: —~ N. York. N. How en = 4 
New School Dialogues. New York 3d ed. re 
Rhetorical Dialogues. New Hav en, mn ba 
ma Arithmetic. Part I., New Haven, 
1 
Key to do., New Haven, 1827, 


Riemonte of Agriculture. N. Y., 1839.* 


A, T.. 
Columbian Glass-Book. Sar. 1824. 3d ed. 1827; 
2d ed. 1825 4thed. } 829.)° 
Second Class-Book, Brookfield, 1825, 1826, 1827 ; 
Worcester, 1825, 1831; Cincinnati, 1833.* 
LOWELL, MRS. A. C., 
Edward’s First Lessons in Grammar. (Anon.) 
Boston, 1843. 
Gleanings from = Poets, (Anon.) Boston, 
new edition, 1 
Elements of iiiscamags 
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LOWIG,C., 

Principles of Organic and Physiological Chem- 
LOWRY’ D., Translated by Keed. Phila, 1853.* 
Conversations on Mineralogy. Phil., 1822.* 

LOWRY, W. J., 
Universal Atlas. New York, 1853.* 
LOWTH, ROBERT, 

Short "Introduction to English Grammar, 
(London, 1762.) Phil. 1775, 1799. (Wilming- 
ton, Del., 1800. . Cambridge, ist American 
edition, 1811, 1838.) 

Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, Andoy er, 1829.* 

LUCIANUS, 

Selection from Dialogues, with interlinear 
translation, London, 3d edition, 1838. 

Literal Translation of Select Dialogues. By 
Hickie. Dublin, 2d edition, 1820, 

Select Dialogues. By E. Murphy, N. Y., 1820.* 

Satires. “Literally trans. by Evaus. N. Y.* 

LUDLOW, J 
Manual of icaneatensions upon Anatomy, etc., 
Philadelphia, 1844. 
ue Examinations. Philadelphia, 1846.* 
The Tusical Student. Boston, 1832,* 
LUSK, JAMES, W.., 
Penmanship. See Spencer § Lusk. 
LUTeks, MARTIN, 
Biblia Sacra. (German Version,) Halle, 1786. 

Gospel of St. John, with interlinear trans., by 

‘ollen. Boston, 1843.* 
LYELL, CHARLEs, 

Manual of Element ary Geology. London, 3d 
edition, 1851. New York, 1653. 

Principles of Geology. London, “th ed. 1847. 
Boston, 3 vols., 1842. New York, 1854. 
Philadelphia. 2 vols.* 

Elements of Geology. Boston, 1841. Phil., 

1849.* 


’ 
Lectures on Geology. N. Y., 1842. 2d ed, 1843.* 
LYKINS, JOHNSTON, 
Siwinowe. Eawekitake. Shawnee Speller and 
Reader, — Shawnee Mission, 1834.* 
LYMAN, ASA 
American Reader. Portland, 2ded. 1811,** 
LYMAN, A.S§ 
Questions = "the Chart of Universal History. 
Philadelphia, 1845.* 


’ , 

English Grammar. Buffalo.* 

LYND, JAMES, 

First Book of Etymology. Phila., 1848, 1850. 
Same. Edited by J. Thomas, Philadelphia, 


1852, (1856.) 
Class-Book of Etymology. Phila., rev, edition, 
1847, 1848, (1856.) 
LYNDE, JOHN, 


An English Grammar. Woodstock, Ist ed. 
1821. 


LYNE, RICHARD, 
The Latin Primer. Part I., Boston, 1801. (2d 
ed. 1828,) New York, Ist edition, 1805. 
Part II. ist Am. ed. Salem, 1801.* 
The Latin Primer in three Parts, Portsea, 2d 
edition, 1797. 
LYON, C. H., 
Initia Tatine: or, Rudiments of Latin. N. Y.* 
LYON, JAMEs, 
Urania; A ¢ A Choice Collection of Psalin Tunes 
LYON, LAW ‘SON, 
SE of Murray’s ans Grammar, 
Boston, 14th edition, 1821, 
LYON, MISs 8 
Musical al Geographiy 5 ; or, Geography in Rhyme. 


LYONS, J .L., 
rif 3. & Grammar, Cincinnati. (?)* 
a 


Tysk sb Spraklare. Stockholm, 9th edition, 1853, 
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M. 


MABIRE, 
Conversational Phrases Classified. New York.* 
MACDONNEL, D. ; 
Dictionary of ‘Popuiar Quotations. Philadel- 


MAC JUGAL. DUNCAN M 
ag System of Book- -keeping. London, 


Te4t.* 
MACGOWAN, JAMES, 
English Grammar. Londo ion, 1825.* 
MACKILQUHEM, WILLIAM, 
rei a Grammar. Glasgow, *1799.* 
MACK, EVERED J., 
Self-I nerester and Practical Engtish Gram- 
mar. Sp » Ist edition, 1535.* 
MACKAY, AND cEW, 
Complete Navigator. "Rev. by Delamar. Phila- 


ARR 1807.* 
MACK 
Roman Antiquities, New Haven, 1849.* 
MACKAY, JOHN 
American Teachiers? Assistant ¢Arithmetic.) 
Se, oe 26.* 
MACKINTOSH; DUNCAN, 


An Essay on English Gram mar. Boston, °97.* 
MACKEY, JAMES L., 
A Grammar of of the Benga Language. New 


Y 1855.* 
MACLAURIN, W. . 8, 
— of Writing, — Twelve Nos. New York. 


Gymnastic Exercises for Instruction in es 
manship, in Eight Books. New York, ’55 
MACLEAN, G. M., 
Elements of Somatology. New York.* 
MACLEANE, A. G. See Horatius. 
MACLEOD, DONALD, 
Orator’s Text Book. "Washington, 1830. 
MACPHERSON, JOHN, 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy. Phila., 1791.* 
“= —¥ JOHN G 
—— Spelling: Book. Norwich, 1844. 
"Hart rd, revised ae 1846. 
MWCARTNEY ‘WASHIN 
Origin and Progress z the” United States. 
*hiladelphia, 1847. 
Principles of the wl La Integral Calculus. 
Phil i 


3. 
McCLINTOCK, JOHN, 
Introduction to w riting Latin. New York.* 
Second Book in Latin. New York (1853), 1859. 
“« « Greek. New York, 1859. 
McCLINTOCK, J., & G. R. CROOKS, 
First Book in Latin. New York, sth ed. 1860, 
Practical Introduction to Latin Style, _{rans- 
lated from Grysar. New York, 154 
First Book in Greek. New York, 3d ed. 1860, 
Elementary Gre Greek Grammar. New York, ’47.* 
McCORD, 
Willett’s Arithmetic, revised, Poughkeepsie.* 
McCREADY, F., 
Art of English Grammar. Philadelphia, 1st 
edition, 1820.* 
Grammar in Verse.* 
MCCULLOCH, J. R., 
Dintignery of Commerce. London, new edi- 
tion, 1 . 
Same, edited by Vethake. Philadelphia, ’51.* 
Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical. 2 vols. London, new edition, 1852, 
Same (Univ ersal Gazetteer), ed, by Haskell. 
2 vols. New York, 1843, 
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MCULLOCH, J. M. 
Mavual of English Grammar. 
1 


aamese in Reading. 


McCURDY , D., 
The Eagle’ ; or, National Arithmetic. Baltimore, 


New York, 1846. 
ams. New York 


Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh, 22d edition, 


First Le Lessons in Geomet 
~—— Geometrical D 
1 
mtteDe Elements. New York, 1846. 
American "Spellin -Book. Philadelphia.* 
McDONALD, ALEXANDER 
The Youth’s Assistant. Litchfield, 1789,* 
McDOWELL, 
Questions on the Bible. Elizabethtown, 5th ed, 
1819. Newark, 1823. 
McELCHERAN, G., 
The Sy: stematic Spelling-Book, Albany, Ist ed. 
1805.* 
McELLIGOTT, JAMES N., 
Manual of Orthography and Definition. New 
ork, 1846, 1868.* 
The Young wk aman New York, 1846, 1958. 
* The American Debater. New York, 1855, 1857, 


859. 
one Rhetorical Reader, enlarged. New 


856. 
McGAUL EY, JAMES WILLIAM, 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy, Parts I. and 
II. Dublin, 1840. 
McGREGOR, P. 
Practical Treatise on Bookkeeping. New York, 
1860, (1852.) 
A System of Fwy 2 New York, 1862.* 
McGUFFEY A. i., 
Eclectic Primer. Cincinnati, 1838.* 
Newly Revised Primer. Cincinnati, n. d.* 
Eclectic Spelling Book, newly revised. Cincin- 
nati, no date ; (New York.**) 
Eclectic First Reader, newly revised. Cincin- 
nati, no date ; (New York.) 
Eclectic Second Reader, em | revised. Cin- 
cinnati, no date ; (New York.) 
Eclectic Third Reader, new] y revised. Cincin- 
nati, no date ; (New Yor 
Eclectic Fourth Reader. Cincinnati, ‘oth ed. 
1839, newly rev. n. d.; New York, rev. n. d. 
Rhetorical Gu de ; or, Fifth Reader. New York 
and Cincinnati, no date.** 
New Juvenile Speaker. Cincinnati, 1862.* 
New ey School Charts. Six Nos. Cin- 
cinnati.* 
New High School Reader. Cincinnati. 
New Eclectic Reader. Cincinnati.* 
McINTOSH, JOHN, 
Spanish and English Primer, from Douin. New 


York.* 
me Philosophy. Philadelphia.* 
"INTYRE, JAMES, 
"ioe Treatise on Astronomy and the Globes. 
Baltimore, 2d ed. 1826 ; New York, 1849.* 
WJILTON, J. 
Maryland Primary Arithmetic. Baltimore, (Ist 
edition, 1856,) 2d edition, no date. 
Maryland Primary Grammar. Baltimore, 
i857 
MJILTON, J. See Monmonier § M’Jilton. 
McKINN EY, MORDECAI, 
Our Government ; ; a Manual for Schools, &c. 
Philadelphia, 1856.* 
McKEE, JOSEPH, 
Butler’s Analogy, —_ hw by Bishop Hali- 
fax. New ork, 
McKEN ‘NY, F., 
Key to Tutor’s Assistant. Philadelphia, *17.* 
McLALLAN, ROBERT 
New and bmn ony Arithmetic, and Survey- 
ing. North Adams, 1844. 
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WLAUGHLIN, DANIEL, 

Treatise on Bookkeeping, Theoretical and Prac- 

tical. New w tess, 1347.* 

McMILLION, 

American Progressive Spelling-Book.* 
McMUNN, J 

Gr. ee ; Series of Grammar Charts, 

ew York.* 

Grammar Adapted to do. New York.* 
McMURTRIE, 

Lexicon scientisrum; Dictionary of Scientific 
Terms. Puiladelphia, 2d edition, 1849. 
McNALLY, — 
Systein of Geograph 

graphy.) New ork 
McNEVEN, WILLIAM am 
Brande’s Manual of Chemistry. New York, ist 
edition, ix2t; $ (ad edition, 1826.) 
McQUEEN, HUG 
Orator’s + or Eloquence Simplified. 
New York, 1x54 * 
McROBERTs, JOHN A., 
Self paroning Model English Grammar. 
Puiladelphia.* 
McVICKAR, JUHN, 
First Lessons in Political Economy. Albany, 
1837 5 gs York.) 
MADVIG, J. N., 
Latin Gremanae, Wood’s Translation. Edited 
by Johnson. New York.* 
School Grammar, same, abridged, by Johnson. 
New York.* 
MAGENDIE, F., 
Elementary ‘Treatise on Human Physiology. 
Edited by J. Revere. New York, 18i4.* 
MAGGUIE, ALEXANDER, 
Mereiants? Companion ; or a System of Book- 
k -epin E :inburgh, 1715.* 
MAGLATHLIN, HENRY 'B 
The Practical Elocutioni: st. ‘Boston, 4th edition, 


. ungiete School Geo- 


1359 

The National Speaker. Boston, 10th ed. 1853.* 

MAGUIRE, HUGH, 

Davidson’s Latia Grammar, revised edition. 

Baltimore, 1827. 
MAHAN, AS 

Science of Moral Philosophy. Oberlin.* 

Science of Logic. New York, 1857.** 

System of Logic. New York, 1855.* 

- * Tniellectual Philosophy. New York, 
1845, 1854, 1855.* 
MATIAN, D iL, 

Industrial Draiving,_ for Academies, &c. New 
York, 1854, 1855.* 

Elementary Course of Civil Engineering. New 
York, (1837; 4th edition, 1548; 6th “edition, 
1855;) Gth edition, 160. 

Moscley’s Mechanical Principles of Engincer- 
ing, &c. New York, 1855. 

Treatise on Field Fortitications. New York.* 
# Permanent Fortifications. New 
eon ed edition.* 

MAIR, JOUN, 

—— ping Modernized. Edin., (1736.) 6th 
ed. i793. 

Introduction to Latin Syntax. Edited by G. 

Ironside. New York, 1809. Philadelphia, 
1853.* 
Same, edited by Patterson, New York.* 
erat 


vcabular: 
MAITTAIICE, MICHAEL, 
Dy Grammar. London, 1712.* 


A., 
, 

Novuin Testamentum Greco. New York.* 
MALCOLM, ALEXANDER. 

New System of Arithmetle, Theoretical and 

Treatise on Book keeplag. kadinb h, 

itise on Book-keeping. urgh, 1731.* 

MALCOM HOWARD, 

Batler’s _— of Religion. Philadelphia, 
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MALUAM, JOHN, 

Naval Atlas Philadelphia, 2d edition, 1804. 
MALLETT, J. B., 

Rules of Sia ‘and Models for Parsing. Ken- 


MALTE-BRUN, CONRAD, 
System of Universal Geogra| raphy. Edited by 
J. G. Percival, 3 vols. ston, 1836. 
Unive a ficosraphy, 6 vols. Philadelphia, 
1827-1 


New College ae Family Quarto Atlas.* 
The Malte Brun School Geography, by Good- 
rich. <4, llth edition, 1855. 
MALTHUS, 
Principles "of t Pailtical Economy. Boston, ’21.* 
MANDEY, VENTERUS, 
Hetntinz’s Synopsis Mathematica. London, 


MANDEVIL LE, HENRY, 

Primary Reader. New York, (°49,) new ed. '50. 

Second wed New York, ( 49,) new ed "54. 

Third be New York, ’50, new ed. 1856. 

Fourth “ New York, (!31,) new edi- 
tion, 1850, (1854; Philadelphia, 1849.)** 

Course of Reading, Fifth Reader. New York, 
1845, (7th edition, 1849), new edition, 1850. 

Introduction to Course of Reading, Part I. 
New York, 1848. 

-Introduction to Course of Reading, Part II. 
New York, 4th edition, 1548. 

Elements of Re ading and Oratory. (Utica, 
1815. Jew York, new edition, 1849, 1850, 
1851.* 

— Reader (Libro Primario.) New York, 


es ‘Beate in Spanish (Libro Segundo.) 
New York, 1852. 
MGral Meth Tt hing Living Languages ; 
Oral Method of Teaching Living Lan 3 
French Course. New York, (1845,) 8th edi- 
tion, 1847, (2 vols. 1834-35,) (1854.) 
Philological Recorder, adapted to do, New 
York, 1855.* 
MANESCA, L., 
French Grammar, Serial and Oral Method, &e. 
. Philadelphia, 1856.* 
French Reader. oa me 1851.* 
MANGNALL, RICHM 
Historical and iveciiansyen Questions. Edited 
by Lawrence. New York, 1848, (1851.)** 
MANKELL, ABRAHAM, 
oar Bok fdr Folk-Skolor. Stockholm, 2d ed, 


MANN, HERMAN, 
The Material Creation. 
Dediiam, 1818. 

See Vinson $ Man 
MANN, HORAC -. “See Chase § Mann. 
MANN, ROBERT 

Guide. &c., or < of Physiology. New 

York, revised edition, 1860. 
MANN, WILLIAM, 
Clarke’s Cesar, new edition. Philadelphia, 47.* 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin Tongue. 
Philadelphia, 29th edition, 1847.* 
MANNI See Cormon jf Manni, 
MANNING, J. B., 
Voice of Letters ; ; Ancient Proprieties of Latin 
and Greek, &c. Boston, 1854.* 
MANSELL, H. W., & J. VEITCH, 
Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. 
2vols. Boston, 1860. 
MANSFIELD, E. D., 
Political Grammar, with Questions. Cincinnati, 
1438.* 


Vol. I., Geography. 


The Political oe. New York.* 
MANSFIELD, D. 
The American Voualist. Boston, 1849.* 
MAR, E., 
Guia par Conversacione en Espaiol. New 
York, 1852.* 








Mar.) SCHOOL BOOKS. 


MARCET, MRS. JANE, 
versations on Na’ Philosophy. Edited 
v4 — 7th edition, 1825, 8th ed. 
Same, € edited by Jones. Phila., 1821, 1826, 


Conversations on Chemistry (Anon.) (Phila- 
delphia, 1806. New Haven, 1813, 1814. 
Same, edited by Blake and Comstock. Hart- 
,» 10th -4a-p 1826. 14th edition, 1833.** 
, edited by Jones. Philadelphia, 1832, 
RH, 150, 
Conversutions on Political Economy. New 
York, 1820.* 
Same, edited by Blake. Boston, 1828.* 
Conversations on Vegetable Physiology. New 
York, 1830.* 
Conversations on Vegetable Physiol and 
Botany. Edited b; a. Phila. 1834.* 
Grammar, 7 tion. London, 1843.* 
KHAM, MRs. 
School History of ~<a Edited by Robbins. 
New York, 1848, 1855. 
oe of France. Edited by Abbott. New 


Biatory of Germany. New York.* 


Bello’s Compendio de la Gramatica Castellana. 
New ro 
MARSH, C. 
Art - single "Entry Bookkeeping. New York, 


Giorte “of Practice in Single Entry Bookkeep- 
ing. New York.* 
Science of Double auey Bookkeeping. New 
York. Baltimore, 183 
Blanks for Bookkeering.© * 
Theory and Practice of Bank Bookkeeping. 


a penehurie a de Libros. N. York.’ * 


MARSH. JOHN, 
Decimal Ari 


Arithmetic Made Perfect. London, 
1742.* 


MARSH, JOHN, 
Biair’s Lectures. Hartford, 1820.* 
Temperance Speaker. New York 
Epitome of General eelesiastical History. 
New York. 7th edition, 1843. 
MARSH, G. P., 
Lectures on the English Language. N. Y., 1860. 
MARSHALL, EDWARD C., 
First =e of Oratory. New York, 1851. 


Book o: per. an ey York, 1851. 
MARSH ALL. 
Spelling - Book of = English Language. (Sara- 


toga Springs, Ist tion, 1820. Concord, 
1826. Plymouth, 1827.) Bellows Falls, 1830. 
a nine New York, 1836. Concord, 


MARSHALL, JOHN, 
Life of Washington, for Schools. Philadelphia, 


1838.* 
MARSHALL, J 
Public School ‘Writing-Book, in 3 Nos. Hart- 


ford, 1 
MARTIN, BENJAMIN, 
Philoso| phical a or Natural Philosophy. 
a 5th edition, 1755.** 
Hosopha, 3 vo 3 ab London, 1747, 1787.* 
MARTI 


Bookkee in, fo Bens / Doabie Entry. New York.* 


MARTIN, 
Natural’ History, Translated, 2 vols. New 


York.* 
MARTIN, JAMES H 
The Orthoépist. New York, 1851. 
MARTIN Martin. 
MARTINE T, Dr., 
Catechism of Nature. Boston, 1790. Philadel- 
phia, 4th edition, 1803.* 





~ SCHOOL BOOKS. [Mat, 
MASON, CHARLES, 
Elementary Treatise on the National and State 
Governments. Boston, 2d edition, 1843, 
MASON, EBENEZER P., 
Introduction to Practical Astronomy ; Supple- 
ment to Olmsted. New York.* 
— —_. ‘ ical 
upplement to Johnson’s English Diction: 
New ¥ York, 1803.** e = 
MASON, HENKY M., 
Selecta: 22 Patribus. "New York, 1847, 
MASON EL 
Manual bt the Boston Acad. of a. Boston,* 
The Juvenile Lyre. Boston, 1 
Manual of Instruction | in the , ie of Mu- 
sic. Boston, 1834.* 
The Juvenile Singing School. Boston, 1835,* 
Sabbath-School Songs. Boston, 1836.* 
“Harp. Boston, 1837.* 
The ee Songster. London, 1838.* 
Juvenile Music for Sab. Schools. Boston, 1839.* 
Little oS for. Little Singers. New York, 
Boston, 1840.* 
American Sunday-{ -School Singing Book. Phil- 
adelphia, 1843.* 
The Young Minstrel. Cincinnati, 1838.* 
Boston School Song-Book. Bos., 1840; N. Y.* 
The Normal Singer. New York, (1855,) n. d.** 
Musical Exercises for Singing Schools. Bos- 
ton; New York.* 
Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios. Bost ; N. Y.* 
7 Exercises ; Musical Diagrams. New 
or 
Treatise on Harmony. Boston.* 
Russell’s Elements of Musical Articulation, 
Boston, 1845. 
oe Bradbu § Mason, 
son. 
MASON, LOWELL, & G. J. WEBB, 
Primary School Song- -Book. N.Y.; Bost. 1846,* 
The Odeon. Boston, 1839.* 
— New Odeon. New York, 1855.* 
-Book of the School-Room, New York; 
ston, 1845.* 
The Vocalist. New York.* 
—— singing: Book. Boston, 1835.* 
MASO. . 
Soutien Class Readers; First Class Book, 
New York.* 
Familiar end i, Introduction to Second Reader, 
ew 


MASON, SAMUEL W. 
Manual of pyonae Exercises. Boston, 1863. 
MASON 
Practical Astronomer. New Yerk.* 
MASSON, E., 
Winer’s Grammar of the New Test. Diction. 
Philadel 
MASTERSON, THOMAS, 
First Book of Arithmeticke, London, 1592.* 
Gewese “ 1592.* 
“ “ “ 1594. * 
MATHER, COTTON, 
‘An Epistle to the Indian; in, English and In- 
dian. Boston, 1700. 
MATHER, RICHARD, 
A Catechisme. [Prepared for schools of Dor- 
chester, 7 dR. ndon, 1650.* 
MATHER, J. H., 
Manual of Geography, and Key to Mitchell’s 
Maps. Har ford, rev. ed., 1850. 2d ed. 1853. 
MATHER, WILLIAM W., 
Elements of Coster. (Norwich, 1833.) New 
york 2d edition, 1838. 
MATH » 
Attneetio. * 
MATHESON, JOHN, 
Book- -keeping Adapted to the Capacity of 
Youth. London, 1818.* 
MATHEWS, CHARLES E., 
Ray’s Higher Arithmetic. “Cincinnati, 1863,* 


\ 
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MATTHEWS, H. E., & J. ZUNDEL, 
Plymouth, Sabbath-School Collection. New 


MATHEWS, JOH 
— oes Books for the Shop-keeper. Bris- 


MATH ‘EWS, LYMAN, 
Pr ay A aoe on Eloquence and Style, An- 


MATTAIAE, A AUGUST, 
Griechische Grammatik zum Schulgebrauch. 
Leipzig, 1808. 
Copious Greek Grammar. Translated by Blom- 
field. 2 vols, one Eng,, Vol. I., 1818. 
MATTISON, HIRAM 
Pr mary Astronomy. New York.* 
Elementary Astronomy. New York, 1847, 1849. 
High School “ New York, 1853, 1855. 
3 G aeosraphy of the Heavens. New 
York, 185. 
‘neu caunthenh 7 New York.* 
MAUGER, CLAUDE, 
Rome and English Grammars.) London, 
1692. Im — copy. 
MAUNDER, SAMUEL, 
Dictionary of Belles Lettres. London, 1853.* 
a of the English Language. London, 


Dictionary of of Places, Chronology, Law Terms, 


don.* 
Dictionary of Natural History.* 
Dictionary of General History.* 
Dictionary of Chronology.* 
English Grammar. London, 1830.* 
MAURY, ABBE, 
wring les of Eloquence. Translated by Lake. 
any, 1797. 
Same, edited ~ Potter. N. York, (1843,) 1857. 
MAURY, M. F., 
Elementary Practical and Theoretical Treatise 
on Navigation. ‘ Philadelphia, 3d ed. 1845.* 
MAVOR, WILLIAM, 
The —- Spelling-Book. Lond., 425th ed., 
1 


naa megs or, English Classical Book. 


MAYHEW, IRA 
Practical System of Book-keeping. New York, 
gees 1852; (Boston, 1855.) 
Do. revised. Boston, 1862. 
Key todo. New York, 1851. 
Account Books for do. 4 Nos.* 
mayo. o revised. Boston, 1862. 


Conchols, for Schools. New York.* 
MAYO, CHARLES & ELIZABETH, 
Lessons on Objects. London, 16th ed., 
Philadelphia, 4th edition, 1839. 
Model Lessons for Teachers. Part I. London, 
Ist ed., 1838. 4th ed., 1853. 5th ed., 1857. 
Same. Part II. London, 4th ed., 1854. 
Same. Part III. London, 2d ed., 1856. 
er Shells. London, 3d ed., 1846; (New 
ork, 1 
Lessons on the Miracles. London, 1845. 
Religious Instruction. Part I. London, 3d 


. Part Il. London, 1852. 
MAYO, ROBERT, 
View of Ancient ‘Geography and History. Phil- 
Breviary of Mythology. (?) 
rev rs) olo 
AYO, W. S., P wat 


Illustrations of of Natural Philosophy. Philadel- 


weab'¢ CHARLES, 
The School Exercise. Philadelphia, (1821.) 2d 
edition, 1823. 
MEADOWS, F. C., 
ee he and English Dictionary. New York 


ton.* 
Same, cor. 17 Folsom. Boston, (1844,) 1846. 
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M Spanish aad Bap ish ‘Dictionary. New York 
Spanis and Englis 0. ew York; 
Spaltitak xiiah, and English and Spanish 
panish an ish, and English an t) 
Dictionary. Ph iladelphia.* 
New Italian, = Dictionary. New York.* 
Italian and English Pronouncing Dictionary. Re- 
vised by Parmentier. New York.* 
ss HENRY. 
Scheedler’s Book of Nature. Phil., 1853, 1859. 
MEEKER, JONA THAN, 
Lenapee Spelling-Book,— Shawnee Miss., 1834.* 
Lenapi Wawipoetakse ave Apwatah. First 
Lessons in Delaware. Shaw. Miss., 1834.* 
Ottawa First Book. Shawnee Mission, 1838.* 
MEIDINGER, JEAN V., 
Précis de la Grammaire Allemande, Mayence, 
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MEIER, 
wae "g § * gylaaire Frangais. Phil., 1£60.* 
MEILA) 
English Grammar. ’London, 1803.* 
MEINEKE, ——. 
New Method of Instruction for the Piano Forte. 


1844.* 
MELANCTHON, PHILIP, 
De Ethica, &c. 29.* 
De Rhetorica. . 
Grammatica Greca, 1525.* 
Grammatica Latina. 1525.* 
Chronicon, or Manual of History. 1532.* 
Stifel’s Arithmetica. 154.* 
MELISH, JOHN, 
Geographical Deseription of the World. Phila- 
elphia, 1818 
es Description of the United States, 
a | —~—o 1816, 1822. New York, new 


edition, 1826.* 
MELLIN, GUSTAF HENRIK. 
Lirrobok i ee Historien. Stock- 
101m. 
Fiiderneslandets Historien. Stockholm, 184, 
MELLIS, JOHN. 
Recorde’s Grounde of Artes, &c. London, 


1561 
Briefe Sestontion & maner hovy to keepe 
bookes of Accompts, &c. London, 1558.* 
MELVILLE, FRANCIS, 
Drawing Cards, 5 numbers. New York, 1862.* 
Slate Drawing Cards. New York, 1862.* 
Twelve Studies. New York, 1862.* 
MENDENHALL, JOHN, 
Medical Studeat’s Vad Boston, 1852.* 
MENDENHALL WILLIAM, 
The Classification of Words. Phil., 1814. 
MENHER, VALENTINE, 
Pratieque, &c., & Ciffrer, de Comptes, de Coss, 
et Geometrie. Antwerp, 1535.* 
MENNYE, J 
An Bagiish Grammar. N. York, ist ed., 1785. 
MERCATOR, 
Expeditious Calculation. London, 1843.* 
MERCHANT, AARON M., 
The Am. School Grammar, _——"* abridged.) 
New York, 1828. (Ist ed., 1824.) 
First Lines of Arithmetic. hew 3 York, 1824. 
MERIAY, J. B., 
Commere’l Arithmetic. See Bryant § Strattan, 
MEROUILLE, P. C., 
See Cicero,—Oratio ‘ones. 
MERRIAM, CHARLE 
The Intelligent Redes (Anon) -) Springfield, 
1835. 
MERRIAM, GEORG 
The Child’s Guide, ¢ (Anon.) Brookfield, 1830. 





The Fourth Class Book, (Anon.) Brookfield, 
1829; Springfield.* 
MERRIA M, 
The American Reader, (Anon.) Brookfield, 
1828. 2d ed., 
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MERR E. W. 
See ¢ Merrill. 
MERRILL, PHINEHAS, 
Seholar’s Guide to Arithmetic. 


Dover, 3d ed., 
See 


METCALFE. F F., See See Ws Becker. 
spy abt os ADRIAN, 
Leyden, 1640.* 


MEYNIER, HONORA 
VArith "bars, 1614." 


FAN phwell 
Deedee See J. Roemer. 
of Mod odern History. N. York, 1843.* 


its 

MICHELET, M., 

H of the Roman Republic. N. Y., 1847.* 
MICKLEBURGH, JAMES, 

Index to Maps of Society for . > ammee of Use- 

ful Knowledge. London, 1844. 
MILES, PLINY, 
New Yo 


Mnemotechny. rk.* 
MILES, S. P., & THOS. SHERWIN, 
Mathematical Tables. Boston, 1836.* 


MILES, ——, 
unites States Spelling-Book. New York.* 


Novum Testamentum Greece. London, 1743; 
Worcester, 1800. 


MILL, JAMES, 
Jones’ Eaglish 8 S oe, ome = the Italian Method 
of ined. London, 1796.* 
MILL, J. o 
sig ~~ sof J Political Economy. 2 vols. Bos- 


to 
System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Deductive. 
“ n, 2 vols., 3d ed., 1851. (N. Y., 1846.) 

MILLER, ALEXANDER, 
Concise’ \ a og 4 of the English Language. 


MILLER, FERDINAND H., 
e Read aaa. Ithaca, 1843. 
MILLE 1 HE MISSES, 
oa they ae * 
= rea TOBIAS HA 
ne Abridgment Qn English Grammar, 
estions. ee 1823.* 
MILLING JOH 
Elements of Civil _ . Philadelphia, 
1838, 1839." 
MILLOT, ——, 
Elements < of History. 1803.* 
MILLS, ABRAHAM, 
Alison’s Pe iples Of Taste. New Y ork, rev. 
edition, 1858. 
r’s Lectures on Rhetoric, &c. rad York, 
new ed., 1842. Phila. Univ. ed., 
Outlines of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. New 


ork, 1854.* 
a w the Sublime and Beautiful. New 


Kame’s Elements of Criticism. New York.* 
MILNER, JOSEPH, 
Chureh itistory. antes, by R. Eaton. 
ae gg 2d ed., 
MILNEs, J 
— Grammar of the Greek Tongue. Lon- 
m, 2d edition, 1740. 
MILNS, WILLIAM, 
The Well-bred Scholar. N. York, 2d ed., 1797. 
The American Accountant. New Yors, 1797. 
The Penman’s Repository.* 
MILTON, JOHN, 
‘Aécedence Commenced Grammar to attain the 
Latin Tongue. London, 1633.* 
Artis Logice Plenior Institutio. Lond., 1633.* 
nted in Mitford’s edition of Milton’s 
Prose Works, 1850.* .- 
Paradise Lost. School edition. N. York, 1855; 
(Philadelphia, 1852.) 
Same, edited by J. R. Boyd. N. Y., 1855.* 
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MIN-ELLIUS, JOHN, 
a —% Episto stolarum Lib, XVI. Rotterdam, 


MINIE, A. A., 
Bible Exercises. Boston, 1854.* 
MINIFIE, WILLIAM 
Text-Book of Geometrical Drawing. Balti- 
more, new edition, 1857 ; (Boston, 1860.) 
Same, abridged. Baltimore; Boston, 1860.* 
Popular Lectures on Drawi ing and "Design. 
a 1854.* 
MINOT, 
Easy y Lessons in Perspective, (Anon. ) Boston, 


Method of Teaching Linear Drawing, ( Anon.) 
Boston, 7 
MITCHEL, O 
Popular > tm New York.* 
Burritt’s Geograp' ny of the Heavens. New 
Yerk, 1849.* 
Atlas to Illustrate do. New York, 1849. 
Elementary Algebra. Cincinnati. 1845.* 
Planetary and Stellar Worlds. N. Y., 1848. 
MITCHELL, 8. ny tonne 
pivot Lessons in Googe. = y Phila., 1860. 
ma aphy, (Ea troduction, &e. 
iladel feipkin’ isio ey 2d rev. ed., 74 
3d rev. ed.. 1853. a tath ed., 1856,) 1859. oi 
New Primary Geography. Philadelphia, 1860, 
Intermediate, or Secondary Geography. Phil- 
adelphia, 1853. 
New Intermediate Geography. Phil., 1800. 
ee = of Modern Geogra a A (School Geog.) 
Philadelphia, 1839. 48. 3d ed 
1851. 4th ed., 1853, 1858, 1860. ne 
School Atlas. Philadelphia, 3d ed., 1852. 4th 
ed., 1852, 1854, 1858, 1859. Rev. ed., n, d.** 
High School Geography. Philadelphia, 1854.* 
Atlas to do. Philadelphia, 1854.* 
Ancient ee ty phy, (Ciseeteal and Sacred), 
Philade!phia, (1845,) 
New Ancient Geo a ot hiladelphia, 1860.* 
Ancient Atlas, C fical and Sacred. Phila- 
delphia, 1860. 
Biblical and Sabbath-School Geography. Phila- 
delphia, (1855,) 1859. 
Geographical Question-Book. Phila.. 1854, 1860. 
New Universal Atlas. Philadelphia, (1850, 
1851,) 1854. 
Atlas of Outline Maps. Philadelphia, 1839. 
Key to the Study of the Maps. Phil., 1843.* 
Complete Series of Outline Maps. Hartford.* 
Key ty ee on Outline Maps. Hartford, 
1 
Revised ’Serles of Outline Maps. Hartford.* 
Key todo. Hartford.* 
Accompaniment to 4 of the World. Phila- 
a (1837,) 184 
x to a of es United States. 
delphia, 1835, (1836,) 
Ge oan View of the United Sentes, (with the 
last.) Philadelphia. 1846 
Geographical Reader. Philadelphia, 1840. 
View of the Heavens. —— 1854.* 
MITCHELL, THOMAS D . 
Elements at Chemical Philosophy. Cincin- 
nati, ! 
MITCHEL L, WILLIAM, 
New, &c., System of Book- keeping, by Double 
wrx Entry. Philadelphia, 1796.* 


Practic tl Mathematics. New York, 1846.* 
MOFFATT, J. C., 
Introduction jo Study of Zisthetics. Cincin- 
nati, 1856 
Clark’s tistory of Pegpend. With Additions. 
New York, 1 
MOFFATT, J. M., 
Scientific Cluss-Book. Part I. Edited by John- 


ston. Philadelphia, 1835. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. (Same work.) 
Philadelphia, 1848.* 
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MOFFATT, J. (continued.) 
Scientific Gaseibok Pare iL. Ed. by John- 
ston. Philadelphia, 1835.* 
Chemistry. (Same work.) Philadelphia, sth 
edition, 1846. 
Scientific Class-Book. Part III. Phila., 1835.* 
MOHAMMED BEN MUSA 
Algebra, translated by the ‘Oriental Translation 
Fund. 1831.* 
MOLINEUX, THOMAS, 
Scho'ai’s Question-book for the Macclesfield 
School. London, 1704.* 
MOLIERE, 
(Euvres Choisies. New York.* 
MONGE, GASP 
Elementary eesti on Statics. | 
by Baker. la wy yi 
MONMONIER, J. F., & J. MoJ CJILTON, 


Translated 


Hicy@chool Literature. New York, 1856.* 


MONTEITH, 
— Spam, Spanish, Latin, and Italian 


Languages without a Master. Phila.* 
French without a Master. New York; Phila- 
dclphia. 
German without a Master, in six easy Lessons, 
Philade'phia.* 
oo without a Master, in four easy Lessons. 
Philadelphia.* 
Italian without a Master, in five easy Lessons. 
Philadelphia.* 
Latin without a Master, in six easy Lessons. 
Ph phia.* 
MONTEITH, AMES, 
First Lessons in Geogra) hy. N. York, ’55,57.* 
Introduction to Man of Geography. "New 
York, 1857, 1859. 
Toner Manudt of Geography, &c. New York, 
85%,) Lith es 1855. 
Youth's History of of the U.S. N. York.* 
MONTI, LUIGI, 
Grammar of the Italian Language. N. York; 
Boston, 1855.* 
a + Language. New York; 


MOODY, PAUL 
Practical Plan of Book-keeping. Phila. ’45,°53.* 
MOODY, THOMAS, 
Art of Surv: pus Burlington, (N. J.,) 1771.* 
MOON, JOSE 
Fenning’s Guide to the Use of the Globes. 
Dublin, 6th edition, 1796. 
MOOR, JAMES, 
Elementa Lingue Grece. Edited by Ironside. 
New York, ist edition, 1813. 
Elements of the Greek ge translated by 
Blatchford. New York, 1807. 
MOORE EDWARD 
Virgil; translation. Boston, 1851.* 
Horace, with English notes. Edited by Beck. 
Cam ridge, 1852.* 
MOORE, GEORGE, 
Elements of — New York.* 
MOORE, HENRY, 
Latin Prosody. 'Philadelphia.* 
MOORE, J. C., 
The German ‘Interpreter. London, 2d ed. 45. 
MOORE, J. HAMILTON, 
Young Gentle: nen and Ladies’ Monitor. Lon- 
don, 4th ed. 1784, 1794. 10th ed. 1796. New 
Haven, 1797. Hartford, 10th ed. 1801, Hud- 


son, 1809. 
MOORE, JONAS, 
Arithmetick ; Discovering the Secrets of that 
Art in Numbers and Species. London, 


165).* * 
Systeme of of the Mathematicks. 2 vols. Lon- 
aon. 
Hawkins’ Erlition of Arithmetic, 1688.* 
MOORE, N. F., 
Pronunciation of the Greek Language. New 
York, 1819.* 
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MOORE N. F., (continued.) 
Lecture on Greek Literature, Language, &c, 


Boston, 1835.* 
MOORE, ‘THOMAS 
An Introduction e Orthography. London, ’10, 
MORAL A. J., 
Pro ~—¥ Spanish Reader. New York.* 
MORATIN, LEANDRO, F. DE 
El Si de jas Niaas, with English notes. Bose 
ton, 3d edition, 1843.* 
MORELL, J 
Analysis or Gubbenens. London, 6th ed. n. d. 
Essentials of English Grammar and Analysis, 
London, n.d. (Edinburgh, 1861.) 
Handbook of Logic. ndon, n. 
MORRELL, THOMAS, See &. “Ainsworth. 
MOREY, "AMOS C., 
System of English Grammar. Albany, 1829.* 
MOREY, CORNELL, 
Practical Arithmetic. Rochester, (1852), 1856. 
MORFIT, C., 
Noad’s Chemical Analysis. vineace” 749.9 
MORFIT, CAMPBELL & CL. 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Manipulations. 
Philadelphia, 1849, 1856, 1857.* 
MORGAN, E WARD "Ay 
Prac. Book of Composition. No. MS N. Y., '47. 


N. York.* 
MORGAN, JONATHAN, 
Elements of English Grammar. Hallowell, ist 
edition, 1814.* 
MORGAN, N., 
Grammatice Questiones. London, 10th ed. ’14, 


RLN, ——-, 
Practical Mechanics, translated by Bennett, 
New 
MORISON, N. 
Questions —for H itchell’s Atlas. Balt. 1856.* 
MORITZ, C. P., 
wigitolony of reves and Rome, N. Y., 1830.* 
' arithenetio Instruments, and the ions 
of Arithmetick. London, 1673. Daten 
MORLEY, CHARLES, 
Common School Grammar. Hartford, 1830.* 
Practical Guide to Composition. Hartford, 938, 
Geogra i ae hy Oe 
MORLEY, RICHAR 
Elements of Arithenetio, London, 1836.* 
MORRELL, THOMAS, 
Studies in "History. Philadel hia, 1819.* 
History of eae Philadelphia, 1819.* 
MORRIS, CHARLES D. 
Principia Latina Tutrod. to the Latin Lan- 
guage w York, 1862.* 
MOREIS, J. CHESTON, 
Lehman’s Manual of’ Chemical Physiology. 
Se hia, 1855.* 
MORRIS, JUDAH, 
Cag ~ the Hebrew. Boston, 1735.* 
MORRIS, J. J., 
Philosophical and Practical Grammar.* 


Book- ikeeping i Improved. Milton, Mass., 1831.* 
MORRISON 

Introduction to Book-keeping. London, 1814.* 
MORRISON, JAM 

Practical Bookkeeping. Edinburgh, 1803.* 

Elements of Book-keeping. London, 1813.* 
MOLSE C. rte London, 1830,* 
General Atlas of the World. New York.* 
MORSE, JEDEDIAH, 

‘Astronomical and Geographical Catechism. 
Boston, 1792.* 

American Gazetteer. Bost. 1797, (2d ed. 04). 

Abridgment of do. Boston, 1798.** 

American Universal Geo; hy. 2vols. Bos- 
ton. 6th ed. 1812. ston and Charles- 
town, 7th edition, 1819. 

Abridgment of do. Troy, “ea ed, 1816,* 
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Boston, 795, (1800. London, 2d 
edition, 1792). | System of Modern G 
™m mm Geogra- 
y. Boston, 18i4.** 
nts of hy. Boston, 4th edition, 


N. Haven, 6th editi on, "25. 
ge New Tags ist ed. 
3d ed. 17 


8th ed. 
10th llth ed. 1807. 
14th ed. 1811. 15th ed. 1812. q 
17th ed. 1814. 18th ed. 1816. 19th ed. 1818. 
Ff 2d ed. pe Utica, 20th ed. 1819. 
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J. ney £., 
See fi itles. 

MORSE, anos AH, & SIDNEY E., 
Geography made easy. Boston, 22d ed. 1820.** 
New System of Coognet, Ancient a Mod- 

= — wor! oston, 23d ed. 1822. 
25t ea. 1826. ‘sae ed. 728.9% 
morse, ‘SEDEDIAH, & RICHAKD C 
0 Universal Gazetteer. N. H., 4th ed. 223,* 
Gazetteer of U.8., (Trav elier’s Guide), 
ae + Haven, 1823.* 
MORSE, Ug re & E. PARISH, 
Compendious History of New England. New- 
buryport, 2d ed. 1809. (Boston, 1820.) 
a with A Abstract, &c. Charlestown, 3d 
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stem 0 odern eograp ston. 
New oo (New Haven, 1822).** " 4 
Ancient Atlas. Boston, 1822.* 
— rw wy oo School Geography. Bos- 
m, n. d., 
Bystem of t Geography for Use of Schools, New 


York. 
Geographical tal Writing -Book. N. York, 1856.** 
New Universal ‘Atlase of = World. N.H.,725.* 
se American ge Ee P. New vom. 
Jedediah, ney E. 
MORSE E & GASTON, 
Manual f American Geography. N. Y., 1857. 


MORSE, —— 
‘Atlas of the United States.* 
MORTIMER, THOMAS, 
— be Dictionary. London, 2d edi- 


tion 
ay mo = HENRY J 
wm, HES Teacher’s Aid to the Gospels. 
ae hiladelphia, =, 
og ny SAMUEL 
man Anatomy. t Shiladelphia, 1849.* 
MOSELEY, HENRY, 
Elements of Mechanics. Edited by Renwick. 
New York. 
Treatise on Reantet applied to the Arts. 
London, 3d edition, 1847. 
Mechanical Principles of Reetnerting, etc. Ed- 
ited by Maban. New York, 1856. 
Lectures on Astronomy. London, (1851,) 4th 
edition, . 


congenial , eR New York, 1851.* 
The Ortho er and Orthoédpist. Alb., 1829, 
ay 


Mentone Princi sles of Natural Philoso ophy, 
translated. ted by Chittenden. 
forty Ist edition, 1848.* 

MOULS 

Art of fetching the French Language. New 
York, 1836. 
Srnoptical French Grammar. New York. 
anostrocht’s Receuil Choisi de Traits Histort- 
paw etc. os York, (1820,) 1837. (Phila- 
elphia, 1853 1858 

MOULS, J. & P., 

Histoire de Charles XII. New York, 1836,* 
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MUDIE, ROBERT, 
lar Mathematics. London, 1835. 
Guide to Observation of Nature. New York.* 
Mau in his Physical structure. Boston, 1833.* 
The Ecrth. Philadelphia, i836.* 
The Heavens. Eisenia, 1835.* 
MUENSCHER, JOoEi I 
Cuttage < ee AR Brookfield, 


MUHLENBERG, H., & B. J. SCHIPPER, 
Gummer Ea lish and English-German Diction- 
ary, re sed. ~vols. Lancaster, Pa., i8i2.* 
MULKEY, WILLIAM, 
Primer. Baltimore.* 
Syllabical — g-Book. Baltimore ; Wash- 
ington, 130.* 
—?s of Pronunciation. (From do.) No 
mpr 
Abridgiment of Walker’s Rules. 
MUEL t,J., 
Principles of Physics and M ‘teorology. Edited 
ee Philadelphia, i847. 
MULLE ’ 
Instruction Book for the Piano Forte. Edited 
norr. New York.* 
MULLIGAN. JOHN 
Exposition’ of Grammatical Structure of Eng- 
lish Language. New York, 1852, ('*53.) 
Same. Abridged. New York, ith k.** 
MUNK, EDWALR'', 
Greek aud Roman Metres. Translated by Beck 
and Felton. one 1845.* 
MUNN, LEWIs C., 
The Americau Ora:or. Boston, 1852.* 
MUNSELL, HEZEKIAH, JR., 
Albany, 1851, 
» See WV. Russell. 


Bost.js4.4* 
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MURDOCH, 
MURDOCK, J 

Modern P hilosophy. New York, 1844.* 
MURDOCK, J. N., 
ove, on the Mind, with Questions. Hartford, 


MURIS, jOHN, 
Arithmetices ‘Compendium ex Boetii Libris. 
Before (496.* 
MURPHY, EDWARD, 
Select Di: ulogues of Lucian. New York, 1820.* 
MURPHY, JOHN G., 
Review of age Y, for Students. Philadel- 
Bay, 1s5i, 
MURRAY HUGH, 
Enc; clopedi: 1of Geozraphy. 
History of the United States. 
MURRAY, LINDLEY, 
First Book for Cuildren. New York, 4th edi- 
tion, isit. 
English Spelli: g-Book. New York, 18.9, 1822. 
(York, ‘830 
Introduction to the English Reader. Boston, 
18.0, (1-26, ('827.) Hartford, ist edition, 
1811, 18 5. New York, :%i6. (Philadelphia, 
1824. Hallowell, '624.)** 
Same. edited by J. Al rer, Jr. Boston, 1*23.* 
The Deiinition I itroducii ion to English Reader. 
Boston, 1827.* 
The English Re ader. New York, 1806. 1819, 
(ist ) 1859. Bost. Sth edition, 1 ov, (: 335.) 
Tartford, ist editivn, i8ii; 2d editiv» » 1813, 
1825, (836. Walpo'e, 18-i.) Exe’er, :0th 
edit on, 09. Bridgeport, “5. H verlull, 
14th edition, 18 6. Pittsburg, 3d edition, 
18:7. (Utica, 1820.) Albany, '822. Phila- 
doelhia, 1:25, ?. Liizavethtown, 1543. 
Brunswick, i823. N. London, 18%. Coop- 
erstown, i?-£5. Net tae port, 1812.** 
Same, edit.d by J. Alger, Jr. (Pr omauming 
English Reoder.) Boston, 'S4, Is 
Same, ed. by R. Be tley, Poughkeeps ie, 1831. 
Same, ed. by J. Goodrich. Albany, 1826.* 
Same, edited by J. & A. Goodrich. Saratoga 
Springs, 182s.* 


Phila, 1°453.* 
Boston.* 
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MURRAY, henge ed Cpatecens) 
The Definition English Reader.) Bost. 1827.* 
ee to the Reader. Philadelphia, 3d edition, 
1807. New York, 5th edition, 1808, 1810, 
1839. Boston, 1816. oodstock, 12/1, 1823. 
Philadelphia, 1825.** 

English Grammar. 2 vols. in 1. New York, 
2d edition, 1814. ih edition, 1819. 5th edi- 
tion, 1823, U1824.)* 

Introduction to English Grammar. Balt. i806. 

English Grammar. York, (1795,) 2d edition, 
1796; (49th edition, 1838.) 
tion, 1800, (1802, 1825. 
tion, 1805, 1807, 1810, 1814, 1816, (1817,) 1823, 
1824, 1826, (1825, 48th e dition, 1836. New 
London, Ist Conn. edition, 1804.) Coopers- 
town, 1816. Albany, 1819. Exeter, N. H. 
1821. Hallowell, 4th edition, 1823. Phila- 
delphia, 1825. danoee t 1825.) New Lon- 
don, 1839. (Bria port, 1825.) 

Abridgment of znglish G Grammar. Albany, 6th 
edition, 1802. . York, 19th edition, 1808, 
1817, (1822. Hallowell 1809.) New Haven, 
1822. Philadelphia, 1829. Canandaigua, 5th 
ed. 1823. (Montreal, 1835.) Andover, 1819. 

Same, y? J. Alger, Jr. Boston, 1824, 1842, 
(1829. 

Same, by a Teacher of Youth (Asa Bullard.) 
Boston, 10th edition, 1817. 

Same, by. L. Booth, Albany, 1819.* 

Same, (and Exercises.) By J. G. Cooper. 
Philadelphia, 1829.* 

Same, by D. Chessman. Hallowell, 3d edi- 
tion, 1821. 

Same, by Kerney. Baltimore.* 

Same, by L. Lyon. (Anon.) Boston, 14th 
edition, 1821, 

Same, by A. M. Modest, b Lpanan, School 
Gram.) N. York, (1824,) 

Same, by S. Putnam. (Boston, 18th edition, 
1816, 1826. New York.) Dover, 1828. 828 

Same, by W._E. Russell. Hartford, 2d edi- 
tion, 1819. Pittsburg, 1819.** 

Same, abridged by C. Bacon, (Epit. of 
Eng. Gram.) New Lg Wi ed. 1818.) 
5th ed. 1823, 1827, (1830, 1836.) 

Same, abridged by A. Fiint. Hartford, ist 
edition, 1807, 1813. 4th ed. 1818. (6th edi- 
tion, 1826. yee 

Same, abridged by T. H. Miller. Portsm’th, 
1823. 


Same, abridged by T. Smith. London, 1832. 

Same, abridged by E. Pond. Worcester, 1835. 

Same, abridged. Pond’s Larger Arrange- 
ment. Worcester, (1829, 1832.) 5th edition, 
1833. 6th ed. 1835. 8th ed. 1836. 

Same. Simplified. Bv A. Fiske. (N. York. 
Lansingburg, 1821. Hallowell, 1824.) Troy, 
1822. 

English Grammar (and Exerc.) By J. Blair. 

Philadelphia, 1831.* 

English Exercises. York, 10th ed. 1806. New- 
ark, Sth ed. 1802. New York, 7th ed. 1803, 
1808, 1811,) 1816, 1818, 1824, is3i. Boston, 
4th ed. isi, (1816. I2th ed, 1825.) (Alb. 
1815.} Portland, 1821. Philadelphia, 1860. 

Same, edited by J. Alger, Jr. Boston, 1827.* 

Key to English Exercises. N. York, 1811, 1815, 
(i817. Pittsfield, 1810.) Philadelphia, 1854. 

ae au Lecteur Francois. New York, 


schacteat SEN New York.* 
Manual.* 
Supplement to a System of Chemistry.* 
Eatick’s eee Fe Dictionary.* 
MYLINS, M F., 
Abridged History of England. Baltimore.* 
MYLNE, 


Epitome of English Grammar, New York, 
1854.* 
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NANCREDE, ——, 
L’Abcille Frangoise. 1806.* 
NAPIER, JAME 
Chemistry applica to Dyeing. 
3. 


NAPIER, JOHN. 
Rabdologiz sed Numerationis per Virgullas, 
&c. ai 16:7.* 
NARDINE, L., 
De Villeneuve’s Dictionaire Frangoi:-Italien. 
Venice, 1804. 
See Curtis § Nash. 


Philadelphia, 


NASH, J. A., 
Progressive Farmer ; Trertise on Agricultural 
Chemistry, &c. New York, 1855. 
NASH, M., 
Treeby’s Elements of Astronomy. New York, 
2d edition, 1826. 


Vocal Claas Hook. Boston.* 
NASON, ELIA 
Chre siomathle” "Frangaise, or Frénch Reader. 
‘ort 9.* 
NATIONAL SOCIETY, LONDON ; Publications 
Jor Schools, 
Reading Lessons. London, 1852. 
Reading for Schools. Parts I. and IT. London, 


1852. 
Class-Book of Poetry. London, 1852. 
Gotgrephy of Scotland and [reland. London, 
852. 


Colonics of Great Britain. London, 1852. 

Palestine aud other Scripture Geography. 
London, 1852 

School Atlas of Ph sical Goegmaty. Parts IT. 
and lif. London, no 

oom. Supplementary Part. London, no 
ate.* 

Maps of Physical, Political and Historical 
Geography of British Empire. London, 
no .** 

NAU, L., 

French Grammar. New York.* 
French Reader and Conjugator. New York.* 

NAYLOR, B., 

Mnemonics ; New System of Geography. Phil- 
adelphia.* 
Speedy Calcu'ator. Philadelphia.* 

NEAL, JOHN, 

New Introduction to Bookkeeping. Salem, Ist 
edition, 1820.* 

NEEF, J., 

Instruction in Reading and Writing. Phila 
delphia, 1813. 
The Logic of Condillac. Philadelphia, 1809. 

NEELY, JOHN, 

American Arithmetic. Baltimore.* 
Key todo. Baltimore.* 

NEGRIs, 

Modern Greek Grammar, 1838, ? * 


NEILL, J., & SMITH 
Handbook of C hemistry. Philadelphia, 1848,* 
“ Puil :delphia, ’48.* 


“ Physiology. 
3 “ Anatomy. Philadelpiia, :845.* 
Analytical Compendium of Medical Science, 
—", Iphia.* 
NEILSON, WILLIAM, 
Greek BS in Syntax, &c. New York, ist 
edition, 18:0. 
fame, edited by Anthon, New York, 1825. 
NELSON, ——, 
Introduction to Penmanship, in five books, 
New York. 
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MFEe Gotientasimperatorom, sated by 
ntium 
— ee edition, 7 (New 


809.) 
De vite a Imperatorum, with Eng- 
lish Notes. Boston, 1826.* 
ome, ¢ edited d by Hayward. Boston, 2d edi- 
on, 
Same, eats Edition, revised by John- 
son. New York, 1850. 
Liber de Excellentibus Doites, Ss Edited by 
Schmitz and Zum Philadelphia, 53. ** 
Vite Imperatorum. dited by Anthon. New 
gamers 2), 1869. 
ted b wee “oN ogy car oo 1852.* 
P. Att ted by Anthon. New 
ork, » (1852,) 1259, etwith Cicero, De Senec., 


Mpocket, Dictionary ‘of the Spanish Language. 
et 0: 0! 8 8 
spanned VaphchDisionary, Boston; Pol 
an s ict onary. nm; - 
Gpelich'end’ Eng. Dictionns bridged. Phil 
3 n, on. aor - 
uae, eh os h vn lish Lan 
0" sh an nglish a, 
LE ay Ny 
nD: o sh an 8 n, 
ed. by Seoane. 2 vols. Boston, Od ed 184.8 : 
Dictionary ef Spanish and English Language 
Seoane’s ed. rev. by Velasquez. New ork, 
1852, 1854.) 
. New tee 1852, 1854.* 
went 1 ‘Pocket a ¢ e 5 Span- 
‘0 ese Amt. 3. 
London, 1900.°° — 


NEWCOMB, ——. 
uestions on Hebrews. 2vols. Bos.* 


NEWELL: L, 


New Areriean virithmetic. Hartford, 1822.* 


NEWMA 
Flora ooh Outlines of Botany. N. York, 1848.* 


Boudoir Mew 5 New York.* 





Principles of P' 
NEWMAN, SAM 
Practical System of Rhetoric. Portland, 1827. 
Portsmouth, 2d ed., 1829. (Boston, 3d ed., 
1832.) Andover, 5th ed., 1835. New York, 
60th ed. no date. 
Elements of Political Economy. N. Y., 1844.* 
sag + amy Ww. W., 
—S fa — Arithmetic. New York, 1855.* 
NEWTO RLE 


aay 1 in ‘he Sclomae of Public Speaking, &c. 


NEWTON JOHN, 
The Scale of Interest, or Decimal Fractions. 
ae by; * 
NEWTON, ISAAC, 
Arithmetica Universalis. Amsterdam, 1761.* 
hematical Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Translated by a — by Chittenden. 
New York, Ist ed., 
Principia, Book L., See. Ss. Edited by Whe- 
well. London, 1846, 
Principia. New York.* 
NICHOLLS, BENJAMIN ELLIOT, 
Helps ony Reading of the Bible in Schools. 
ndon 
NICHOLS, 
Elementary Y ‘hreative on B Goapugty. Philadel- 
rk + A ed., 1813. 


Catechism of "Natural ee 
Boston, 18: 1836. Philad 

NICHOLS, 

Practical’ Arithmetic, 1804.* 
NICHOLSON, P., 

Student’s Guide. ioe 
NICHOLSON LLIAM, 

Natural Philosophy. 2 vols., 1803 ?* 


tee: &c. New York.* 


x ot ortland, 1830. 
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NICOMACHUS 
Institutio Arithmetica. Paris, 1538.* 
me eS G., 
Manual of Geographical Science, putt, I., 1852, 


I,1 
See D. T. Ansted. aa 


NIMMO, ——, 
French Diction See 7. Nugent. 

NIXON, J meneey. bes 
Rudiments of Book-keeping. New York, 1854. 
List of 172 Treatises on Book-keeping pu blished 

in we English language; appedix to, &c. 


OAD, H. M., 
Chenticai Analysis, ed. by Morfit. Phila., 1849.* 
NOEHDEN, GEORGE HENRY 
Grammar of the German Language, with Key, 
London, 2d ed. 1807. (Boston, 1843.) 
Exercises for Writing German. 
See sone AS af. Yoehden. 
NOEL & CH 
Nouvelle Geaminaies Francaise. New York.* 
bre . do. (Carrigé, &c.) New York.* 
~ de la Gram. Frang. New York.* 
‘rench Grammar, Saymore’s ed., rev. by Bor- 
denave. New York, 2d ed., 1859. 
_—. Frangaise — Selections of French 
ure. New York.* 
NORDHEINER, ISAAC, 
Critical Grammar of the — Language, 
New York, eo lng 184 
Grammatical Analysis (Hebrew Chresto- 
mathy.) New okt 1838. 
NORFOLK, JOHN, 
In Artem Progressionis Summula. 1445. See 
Halliwell’s Rara Math.* 
NORTH, ERASMUS D., 
Practical Speaking, as "taught in Yale College. 
New Haven, 1846.* 
NORTHEND, CHARLES, 
Common School Book-keeping. Boston, 1845.** 
— Exercises. Portland, 1850. N. York, 


1857. 
Exereats for Dictation and Pronunciation. N. 
or! 
The Little , Speaker and Juvenile Reader. New 


York.* 
ia Lg or Primary School Speaker. New 


The , ie Speaker. Syr., 1848; N. Y.* 
The National Orator. New York.*’ 

School Dialogues. New York. 

Entertaining: Dialogues. New Yoyk.* 

The hee ig Composer. Portland, 2d ed., 1848, 


> 1849. 
| any ot 's Assistant. Naame 1862.* 
on & Northen 
NORTO JOHN P., 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture. New York, 
1855 ; | ah -) 
J. FF. Johnston. 
NORTON, W.A 
First Book ot Natural Philosophy and Astrono- 
my. (First Book of Science, PartI.) New 
York, 1858. 
Elementary Treatise on eae. N. York, 
(: , 1839,) 4th ed. 1 
NOTT, ELIPHALET, 
First Lessons in E nglish Composition. N. Y.* 
Elements of i Composition. N. Y.1846.* 
at yo , 


NOVIOMAG use "JOHANNES, 
De Numeris Libri Duo. Paris, 1539.* 
NOYES, ENOCH, 
Sure s Guide ¢ to Art of Penmanship. Martford; 
ton.* 
Analytical Guide to the Art of Penmanship. 
ston, 1826, 1828.* 
NOYES, G. R., 
Hebre ir 4 Boston.* 
NOYES, “JAME 
Federal Artthatetto. 1804.* 
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NUGENT, THOMA 
Pocket Dictionary of French and ee. Edit- 
ed by Ouizeau. New York, 4th ed., 1826. 
Nouveau Dictionnaire de Poche, &e., by Oui- 
seau. Paris, 20th ed, 1828. 
a ~ * ed. rev. by Tibbins & Nimmo. 


Pari 

French —* Baalish oy Philadelphia.* 

The Greek Primitives of the Messieurs de Port 
Royal. London, 1748. Boston, 1831.* 


ments of Geometry. Philadelphia.* 

NUNEZ. PEDRO 

oe de  Alzebra en Arithmetica, &c. Ant- 

i“ 
NUTTALL, THOMAS, 
Introduction to Systematic and Physiological 
Botany, Boston. 

North American 8: ro. " Thiladephi, 1849.* 
Bae’ Oe logy. 2vols. Cambridge, 1832. 


Bosto: 
NUTTALL, mp A 
Horace; with Astirling’s Translations. See 7. 


Cla 
NUTTING, B. F., 
Drawin, Cards. Boston.* 
NUTTING, I. H., 
i=? Grammar of Eng. Language. Boston, 


NUTTING, RUFUS, 
Practical’ Grammar of Eng. g,, Language. Mont- 
‘lier, 2d ed. 1823. 3d ed. 1826. Sth ed. 29. 
NUTTING, R&., 
— of the Three Analyses. Hudson, Ohio, 
na. 


NUTTIN 
Savenile hole. Philadelphia. 1844.* 
NYBLAUS, G., 


Underwisning i Gymnastik efter Ling. Liind, 
7. 


184 
NYSTREM, C. A 
Riknelira fir E Fruntimmer. Stockholm, 1853. 
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O. 


OAKLEY, HENRY A 

Kent’s Outlines se Gourse of English Reading. 

New York, 185: 
O'BRIEN, M., 

Mathematical Geography, (Nicolay’s Man. of 

Geog. Sei., London, 1852, 
O'CONNOR, JOUN Mt. 
Treatise on the Science of War and Fortifica- 
a? 2vols. New York, 1817.* 

ODELL 

eugitch 'G Grammar. London, 1806.* 
O'DONNELL, M., 

Penmanship, in Seven Numbers. New York.* 
OGDEN, DEAL. 

Theological Preceptor. New York, 1772.* 
OEHLSCHLAGER, J. C., 

Alhn’s Introductory Pract. Course in French. 
New York.* 

Ahn’s English Grammar for Germans, (Pract. 
Lehrgang, &e.) New York.* 

Pronouncing German Reader. N. Y., 

English-Gerinan and German-English. Dictiona- 
ry. Philadelphia.* 

OGILBY, JOHN D., 

Jacobs and Diring’s Latin Bete, Part I. N. 
York, 2d ed., 1830. 5th ed. 1 

See Lempriere. 

OKE, GEORGE C., 

Improved System, of Solicitors’ Book-keeping. 

London, 1849. 
OLDCASTLE, HUGH, 

A Protitable Treatyce, &c., or Boke to learne to 
knowe the good order of the Kepying of the 
famous recoynge, called in Latin, et 
me bere, and in ‘Engly she, Debitor and Cred- 

itor London, 1543. 
OLDHAM, OLIVER, 
Amusing and Instructive Reader. N. Y., 1854.* 
The Humorous Speaker. New York, 1858, 
O'LEARY, CHAR LES, 
Elementary Greek Grammar. New York.* 
OL Neg DANIEL, 
First Lines of rar per: Boston, 1835, 1844.* 
OLIVER, EDWA 
Enylish tet gy "London.* 
OLIVER, SAMUEL, 

Engl ah Grammar. London, 1825.* 

OLIVER, See J. P ickering. 
OLLENDORFF, HENRY G., 

New Method of ~~ French, Edited by 
Jewett. New York, 

Same, edited by Value. _- York, 1850.* 
Same, edited by Saunders. New York.* 

Key to New Method, &. New York, 1849. 

New Method of Learning German. Edited by 
Adler. New York, Sth ed., 1850. 

New Method for Germans to Learn English, 
Edited by Gands. New York.* 

New Method of Learning eae Edited by 
Velasquez and Simonné. N. Y., (1840,) 1850, 

Same, edited by Vingut. New York.* 

New Method for : paniards to Learn ish. 
Edited by Palenzuela and Carreno. New 
York, 1851. 

New Mcthod dl Spaniards to Learn French. 
Edited by Simonné. New York.* 

New Method for Frenchmen to Learn English. 
Edited by Badoix New York.* 

New Method of Learning — Edited by 
Forresti. New York, 184 

Key to do. Edited by Forrest. N. York, 1849. 

El Maestro de In Ms, AF ong. Teacher for § Span- 
iards.) Edit ingut. New York, 


. 





KNELLER HALL TRAINING SCHOOL, ENGLAND. 
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IX, SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 





Pians ann Descarirrion or Warp Scuoot-nouse No. 30, in Tae 
City or New York. 


Fig. 1. Fronr Exevartion. 
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Ward School, No. 30, is located in the Sixteenth Ward of the City of New 
York, on the north side of Twenty-fourth Street, between the Seventh and Eighth 
Avenues. The school-house, represented in Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, and completed 
in 1852, has a front of 54 feet on the street, and is 95 feet deep, with side 
wings, each 18 by 25 feet. It was built after plans and specifications drawn by 
T. B. Jackson, Architect. 

The basement of the main building in front is built of Connecticut brown stone, 
as are also the windows and door trimmings, finely cut and polished. The 
front and side of the main building, as well as the front of the wings, are built 
with smooth brick, painted and sanded brown-stone color. 

The basement story is 8 feet high in the clear, and except such portions as are 
used for class-rooms, stairs, water-closets, &c., is so as to afford a shelter 
for the pupils in inclement weather, and is divided by a wall to separate the 
sexes, 

The building is thoroughly warmed by six of Culver’s patent furnaces, and 
ventilated with flues in the walls, with openings at the floor and ceiling in each 


room. 

The second and third stories are occupied respectively by the female and male 
departments of the upper school. The large rooms are used to assemble the 
whole school at the opening in the morning, and are so arranged that, by closing 
the sliding doors they can be used as separate rooms, which, together with the 
other class-rooms, afford ample accommodations for the several classes pursuing 
their different studies. 

The croton water is brought into the basement and each story of the main 
building, and every convenience is provided for comfort and cleanliness. 

The stair-cases afford ample egress, and are so constructed as to provide against 
all accidents, and the doors are hung so as to swing outwards. 

The windows have inside foldin@blinds. 





WARD SCHOOL-HOUSE, No. 30, N.Y. 


Fig. 2. PLan or BASEMENT. 
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A 1—Entrance for teachers and vis- 


A 2—Entrance for girls. 

A 3—Entrance for boys. 

A 4—Entrance to rooms C. 

B—Principal stair-case, constructed 
with one wide center flight, and two 
side flights leading to the wp story. 

C—Rooms which were intended as 
vestibules, but have been made into 
slass-rooms, and fitted up with seats. 





D—Boys’ stairs. 

E—Girls’ stairs. 

F—Culver’s furnaces for heating the 
building. 

G—Stairs to primary department for 
children in the gallery. 

H—Children’s water-closets. 

I—Teacher’s water-closets. 

K—Boys’ play-ground. 

L—Girls’ play-ground. 
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The first floor, divided by folding doors into two large rooms and four class- 
Tooms, are occupied by the primary department. 


Fig. 3. Puan o First Srorr. 


A—Principal’s desk. C—Galleries for small children. 
B—Class-rooms, fitted up with a| D—Desks in principal school-room. 
platform 2 feet 6 inches wide, running| E—Teacher’s tables in class-rooms. 


round three sides of the room, and two 


F—Furnace registers for warm air. 
rows of benches. 


No. 5. Ross* Primary Dovate Desk anv Cuarrs. 





WARD SCHOOL-HOUSE, No. 30, N. Y¥. 


Fig. 4. Puan or Seconp anv Turrp Srory. 
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A—Principal’s desk. _B—Class-rooms, fitted up in the same manner as de- 
scribed in the primary department. C—Stairs to yards. D—Desks in principal 
school-rooms. E—Teacher’s tables in class-rooms. F—Furnace registers, where 
the warm air is admitted in the rooms. 


No. 6. Ross’ Parmary Dovste Desk anv Cnarr. 
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NEW YORK WARD SCHOOL, No. 29. 785 


Pians anv Description or Warp Scuoot, No. 29, in THe City oF 
New Yorxk. 


Ward School, No. 29, is situated on the southeast corner of North Moore and 
Varick Streets, in the Fifth Ward of the City of New York. The school-house, 
represented in es 1, 2, 3, was erected in 1852, after designs and specifica- 
tions by T. B. Jackson, Esq., Architect, New York, to accommodate a primary 

ent of 500 pupils, between the ages of four and eight years; and two 
departments, one for 500 girls, between the ages of eight and fourteen, and one 
for the same number of boys, of the same age. The girls enter on North Moore 
Street, and the boys on Varick Street. 

The new building has a front on North Moore Street of 75 feet, and on Varick 
Street of 87 feet. e basement, ante-bases, and window trimmings are of Con- 
necticut free-stone, cut in the finest manner; and the brickwork is painted and 
sanded brown-stone color. 

The basement, the floor of which is one foot above the level of the side walk, is 
ten feet high in the clear, and, except such portions as are used for furnaces, com- 
mittee room, library, &c., is appropriated to a play-ground, for the pupils, and is 
divided by a wall to separate the sexes, affording a shelter in unclouded weather. 

The first floor is 14 feet high in the clear, and is fitted up into a large school- 
room, 70 feet by 76, with infant class-rooms, for the primary department, and 
will accommodate over 500 pupils. 

The second and third stories, each 14 feet high, are divided in a similar man- 
ner, the former to accommodate 300 girls, and the latter 300 boys. One of the 
class-rooms on each floor is fitted up with seats and desks, to accommodate an 
advanced class of pupils. , 

The building is warmed by three of Culver’s Furnaces, placed in the basement ; 
and each school-room and class-room is ventilated by one or more flues, carried 
up in the walls, with openings at the floor and ceilings, controlled by registers, 
into which the yitiated air escapes. These flues discharge into two larger flues 
in the attic, whieh are carried above the roof, and are surmounted by Emerson’s 
Ejectors. 

The furniture throughout all the rooms, was manufactured by Joseph L. Ross, 
ot Boston. The desks and seats in the primary department are of four different 
sizes, and are made after the pattern represented in 6 and 7, on page 267. 
The desks and chairs in the two upper rooms, (the wood-work of cherry, and the 
standards of cast-iron,) are of six different sizes, and are similar to those revresented 
in Fig. 6, on page 237. 

Each desk has a cast-iron box, with a lid to receive a glass ink-well. 


The Croton water is brought into’each story ; and in the basement every con- 
venience for cleanly habits are provided, such as scrapers, mats, washbasins, towels, 
brooms, &c. ° 

There are three stair-cases, and each isso constructed as to afford ample egress, 
and ae against all accidents; and the doors are hung so as to swing 
outwards. 

The windows are furnished with inside blinds, having revolving slats, so that 
the amount of light can be easily regulated. 
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E—Girl ve vestibule ‘ible and play-ground. 

F—Culver’s furnaces. 

G—Boys’ play-ground. 

H, 1—Teachers’ and visitors’ stair- 
case. 























H, 2—Girls’ stair-case. 

H, 3—Boys’ stair-case. 

a, a, a—Book-cases. 

b, b— Water-closets. 

C, C—Teachers’ elosets. 

d, d—Croton water, with conven- 
iences for drinking, and cleanliness. — 

The three stories of the 
above the basement are each divid 
into one large school-room, and five re- 
citation rooms. 
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WARD SCHOOL-HOUSE, NO. 28, N. Y. 


Fig. 3. Pemmary Department. 
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FREE ACADEMY, NEW YORK. "89 


Pian AND DescripTION OF THE Free AcAaDEMY 1N THE City oF 
New York. 


The Free Academy is situated on the S. E. corner of Twenty-third street and 
Lexington avenue, in the upper part of the city, being convenient of access 
from all the great thoroughfares. The style of architecture, in which the build- 
ing is erected, is the same as that of the town halls and colleges of the 14th cen- 
tury, in Europe. This style attained its greatest perfection in the Low Coun- 
tries, and especially in Belgium, which at that period was the great seat of 
learning, science and the arts, as well as the great centre of the commercial 
enterprise of Europe. It was the opinion of the architect, therefore, apart from 
the economy in construction, of the Gothic style, when properly managed, that 
this style would be eget appropriate for the High School of the city of 
New York, and was also well adapted to the materials of which it was pro- 
posed to consiruct the building, many of the old halls and colleges being built 
of brick. The architect, Mr. Renwick, of New York, in a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, remarks, 

“T am confident that the style I have 9s is, at the same time the strorg- 
est, the cheapest, and the one best ada to the purposes of heat and ven- 
tilation, being the only one, except the Norman, in which chimneys and flues 
become ornamental, and a roof of high pitch, vosagee | for external beauty, 
and capable of being intersected by dormer windows, which latter will add to 


the beauty of the building and to the convenience of lighting and ventilating 
the great hall, in the roof. 

“ As you (the Board) have proposed, with perfect correctness, to make the 
great hall in the Gothic style, for it can be in no other order, placed in such a 
position immediateiy beneath the roof, and is capable of being made highly or- 
namental in such a place, I was of opinion that the exterior of the whole build- 


ing should accord with it, as, if it were planned in any otherstyle, it would ap- 

ar inharmonious, and therefore produce an unpleasant effect on the mind by 
its incongruity. The height of the building, too, the great pitch of the roof, and 
the numerous chimneys and ventilating flues necessary to render the arrange- 
ment perfect, would entirely preclude the adoption of the Grecian, Roman, or 
modern Italian styles, with any good effect, apart from their being much more 
expensive, and less beautiful. 

“1 have entered at length into the reasons which guided me in the adoption 
of a style for the building, because it might at first sight appear expensive, and 
therefore improper for such an institution. You will at once perceive the great 
strength which the buttresses impart to the building, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the thickness of the walls. These buttresses will also serve for ventila- 
ting flues, which in such a building should be of large size, in order to prevent, 
as far as possible, any friction from interfering with the passage of the currents 
of air, an end which can only be attained by large and smooth flues.” 

The dimensions of the building are as follows: ‘The length of the building, 
exclusive of all projections, is 125 feet, and the breadth 80 feet. The height, to 
the eaves, 65 feet, and to the top of the gable, 100 feet. The height of the tow- 
ers, 110 feet 

The building is divided into a basement, three stories, and a great hall under 
the roof. The basement is nine feet in height, and is arched’ to afford ground 
for exercise in bad weather. In it, also, are the janitors’ lodgings, the chemical 
laboratory, and the closets for the hats and clothes of the students. The first, 
second and third stories are divided into four great rooms by two wide, spacious 
halls, which are carried through the centre of the building longitudinally and 
transversely. Two of these rooms, on each floor, are again divided, affording 
smaller rooms for recitdtion, &c. Above these stories is the great hall, 125 
feet long by 60 feet in breadth, divided by the king and qeom pews of the roof, 
which are made ornamental, into three-aisles, the centre one of which is 40 feet 
in height, and the two side aisles each 20 feet in height. The ceiling of this 
room is of, wood immediately under the roof, of which it forms part, and it is 
ornamented with carved ribs of wood, in the manner of the old college halls at 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is lighted by windows at the ends and by dormers 
in the roof, and when finished, will probably be the largest and finest collegiate 
hal. in this country. 
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Fig. 3.—Cutver’s Furnace. 








A. Iron or brick ash-pit. 
. Ash-pit door. 


. Pot, 
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or coal Burner, 
with or without soap- 
stone lining. 


. Fire chamber. 
. Lower half of tubular 


ram. 
. Elliptical tubes. 

Upper half of tubular 
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rum. 
Top of tubular drum. 
Cap and smoke-pipe. 
Fiat radiator. 
Water basin or evapo- 
rajor. 


. Smoke pipe to chimney. 
. Conductors of hot air. 
. Cold air conductor and 


chamber. 
Feed door. 


. Hot air chamber. 
. Damper in globe with 


rod attached. 
Pendulum valve 
cleaning. 

+ Shows the direc- 
tion of the currents of 
hot or cold air. 
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The mode of warming and ventilating the several apartments of the Free 
Academy can be easily understood by consulting Kigures 2,3 and 4. Four of 
Culver’s furnaces are set in the basement, as shown in Fig. 3. A large quantity 
of fresh air from out of doors, after being warmed by these furnaces is carried 
up to the several stories by pipes in the division walls, (Fig. 2,) and is admitted 
into the rooms at a convenient point, as indicated in —_— 5and6. The air 
of each room, as it becomes vitiated by respiration, is discharged by openings 


near the ceiling into the buttresses, which are constructed hollow and finished 
smooth, so as to constitute large ventilating flues. Each opening is fiued with 
one of Culver’s Ventilators or Registers, with cords attached, by which the ca- 
pacity of the opening for the discharge of vitiated air can be enlarged and di- 
minished at the pleasure of the teacher. The practical working of the iurnaces 
and flues for ventilation, secures the object aimed at—a genial and pure atmos- 
phere at all times. 











STORE-ROOM. 














Fig. 3.—BassmEenT Foor. 


The above cut gives an incorrect view of the exterior of the building, but a 
good idea of the internal arrangement of the basement story. 
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. 
Fig. 5—Puan or First Story. 
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Nos. 1. Office of Principal. 
2. Library. 
3. Depository of Text-Books. 
4. Class Room in Mathematics. 
6. Professor ip French. 
7 and 9. Lecture Room. 
8. Class Room in Mathematics. 
10. Professor of History and Belles Letters, 
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Fig. 6.—Pian or Sxconp £rory. 
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Nos. 13 and 15. Professor of Civil Engineering. 
12and 14. Study Hall. 
16. Class Room for Tutor in Mathematics. 
17. Study Hall. 
18. Class Room for Tutor in Moral Philosophy. 
19 and 21. Drawing [lall. 
20. Professor of Ancient Languages. 
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Nos. 24. Study Hall. 
25. Professor of Mathematics. 
26. Class Room for Tutor of Moral Philosophy. 
27. Study Hall. 
28. Class Room for Tutor of Rhetoric, 
29 and 31. Study Hall. 
30. Class Room for Tutor of Rhetoric, 
32. Professor of English Literature. 

















Fig. 8.—Room ror Drawine in Faez ACADEMY, New Youn. 
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Fig. 9.—Interion op Cuapst 1x Fauz AcapEmy, New Yorx. 
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Prans anp Description or THE Acapemy Buitpine, Rome, N. Y. 


We are indebted to Edward Huntington, Esq., for the following plans 
and description of the new Academy building recently erected in Rome 
N. Y., under his supervision. The building is 70 feet by 44 feet on the 
ground, 


Fic. 2. Basement. 


P 


A—Lecture-room and Chapel. B—Laboratory. C,C—Furnaces. 
D, D, D—Janitor’s rooms. E—Entry. F—Hall. 
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The building was erected in 1848, on a lot 198 by 170 feet, on the corner of 
Court and James streets, fronting the public square, and is of brick, 70 by 44 
feet on the ground. The basement wall, up to the water table, is of stone, laid 

-in ulic cement. The roof is covered with tin, laid in white lead. 

basement, 10 feet in the clear, contains a lecture-room (which 
serves also as a chapel,) a y 40 feet, with comfortable seats to accommodate 
conveniently 200 pupils. The floor descends 2 feet from the rear of the room 
to the platform, giving 12 feet height immediately in front of it. A laboratory, 
12 by 15} feet, adjoins the lecture- with which it communicates by a door 
at the end of a platform. The remainder of the basement floor is occupied by 
the furnaces for warming the building, and by the rooms of the Janitor. 

The First Fioor is oecupied by the department, and consists of a 
school-room about 30 by 54 and nearly 15 feet in clear height, with two 
recitation-rooms, entries, dc. re are 62 desks, each four feet long and ac- 
commodating two pupils. 

On the Seconp Fioor are the girls’ school-room, about 28 by 40 feet, with 
seats for 76 pupils, 2 recitation-rooms, library, hall, and room occupied by 
Primary department. There is a large skylight in the centre of the girls’ 
school-room, and another in the library. The rooms are 15 feet in height. 

The building is ree pr and uniformly warmed by two furnaces in the 
basement, and a change of air is secured by ventilators at the top of the rooms, 
and also near the floor, opening into fiues which are carried up in the chim- 
neys, The warmth imparted a smoke which passes up in the adjoining 
flues secures a good draft. In the upper story additional. means of ventilation 


are furnished by the skylights, which can be partially opened. 
The desks are of varni cherry, similar in form to Ross’s school desk. 


The supports are of wood, however, instead of cast-iron, and the seats are 
easy Windsor-chairs. Both seats and desks are firmly secured to the floor by 
small iron knees and screws. 

The school and recitation rooms are all furnished with large slates set in 
the wall, in the room of blackboards. 

The teachers’ desks in the school-rooms are similar to Fig. 6. 














The whole cost of the building, including furnaces, scholars’ desks and 
chairs, slates and inkstands, was about 6,000 dollars. 





ACADEMY AT ROME, N. Y. 


Fic. 3. Pran or Finst Fioor. 


ail 


A—Boys’ School-room, with 124 seats. | D—Closet for Apparatus, 
B, B—Recitation-rooms. E—Entrance for Boys. 
C—Dressing-room. F—Entrance for Girls. 


















































Fie. 4. Pran or Seconp Frioor. 




















A—Girls’ School-room, with 76 seats. | D—Primary Department. 
B, B—Recitation-rooms. E—Library, lighted by skylight. 
C—Dressing-room. F—Skylight in ceiling. 
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Puan, &c., or East Scuoor, Sarem, Mass. 


The lot on which the house stands extends from Essex street to Bath 
street.—There is a sufficient passage-way on each side of the house, and 
rapa from ot street. eS : north end the common, which affords 

most am ay-ground, always open. 

The exterior dimensions of the building are 136 by 50 ft. The school- 
rooms are 65 by 36 ft. and 15 ft. high, each : the space in front of the desks, 
65 by 4 ft. 6 inches ; the space occupied by the desks, 59 by 25 ft. ; the 
space in rear of the desks, 65 by 6 ft. 6 inches ; the floor of which is raised 
8 inches above the floor of the rooms ; the side aisles are 3 ft., and all the 
other aisles 18 inches in width. 

The desks are so placed that the scholars sit with their faces towards the 

ition which separates the school-room from the recitation rooms, the 
ight being thus admitted in their rear and on one side. 

he desks are 4 ft. in length, and of four sizes in width, the two front 
ranges being 16 inches, the two next 15, the two next 14, and the two next 
13. The desks are also of four sizes in height ; the two front ranges being, 
on the lower side, 27 inches, the two, next 26, the two next 25, the two 
next 24. 

The desks in each school-room are placed in ranges, each range contain- 

ing eleven desks, and each desk being fitted for two scholars; so that 176 

lars may be received in each department, er 352 in tle whole school. 
The desks-are constructed like tables, with turned legs, narrow rails, in- 
clined top and ashelf beneath. The legs and rails are of birch, stained and 
varnished, and the tops of cherry, viled and varnished. The legs are se- 
cured in the floor by tenons. The tables of the teachers are constructed 
and finished like the desks of the scholars. 

The chairs are also of four sizes ; those in the two front ranges being 12 
by 12} inches in the seat, (i. e. extreme width, the sides being of the usual 
shape of chairs,) and 16 inches in height, and those in the succeeding ranges 
being reduced in height in proportion to the desks, and also varying propor- 
tionally in the dimensions of the seats. 

The chairs are constructed with seats of bass wood, and cherry backs ; 
the seats and backs hollowed, and the seats resting on wooden pedestals. 
secured to the floor by tenons and screws. 

Upon the front edge of the raised platform, in the rear of the desks, set- 
tees are placed, which are of the same length as the desks, and are placed 
in gg ome positions, with intervening spaces in continuation of the 
aisles. he settees are placed with the back towards the desks, and are 
designed exclusively for the use of classes attending reviews before the 
principals. The settees in width and height correspond to the largest size 
of Gate and are constructed of the same materials, and finished in the same 
style. 

In the center and at the extremities of the range of settees, are placed 
tables, (of 4 by 2 ft. 6 inches, oval shape,) which are occupied by the assist- 
ants, during general exercises, when the station of the principal is in front 
of the desks, the middle one being used by the principal when attending 
reviews. 

Each recitation room (18 by 10 ft.) is apprepriated to a single course of 
study, as:marked upon the plan, and is therefore used exclusively by one 
assistant. Three sides of the room are appropriated to seats, being lined 
with cherry wood, (oiled and varnished) to a height reaching above the 
heads of the scholars. The lining is projected at the bottom, so as to fur- 
nish inclined backs to the seats, which are constructed of cherry wood, 13 
inches in width, 2 inches thick, with hollowed top and rounded edge, sup- 
ported on turned legs, the height being 15} inches from the top of the seat 
to the floor. The fourth side of the room, opposite the window, is occupied 
by a blackboard of 3 ft. in width, which extends across the space upon 
each side of the door. 

All the spaces between the doors and windows upon the four sides of the 
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school-rcoms are occupied by blackboards. ee between the 
windows upon the rear, recesses have , which are fitted 
with book-shelves, and are closed by means of covers in front, which are 
raised and lowered by weights and pulleys. These covers are blackboards, 
and are so finished as to represent sunken panels. Drawers are construct- 
ed beneath the blackboards to receive the sponges, chalk, &c. 

Cireular ventilators are plated in the ceiling of each school-room. and 
recitation room ; three in each school-room of 3 ft. in diameter, and one in 
each recitation room of 2 ft. in diameter. These ventilators are solid cov- 
ers of wood, hung with hinges, over apertures of corresponding size, and 
raised or lowered by means of cords passing over pulleys, through the ceil- 
ing into the room below, the cords terminating in loops, which are fastened 
to hooks in the side of the room. When the ventilators are raised, the im- 
pure air escapes into the garret, the ventilation of which is also provided 
for by means of the circular windows in the gable ends, which turn ,on 
pivots inthe center, and are opened or shut by cords passing over pulleys 
in the same manner as the ventilators. 

Each school-room is warmed by a furnace, placed directly under the cen- 
ter of the space in front of the desks, the hot air ascending a a cireu- 
lar aperture of 2 ft. in diameter, which is represented upon the plan. The 
smoke-pipe, (of galvanized iron) is conducted upward through the center of 
this aperture, and thence, after passiug a considerable distance into the 
school-room, through one of the recitation rooms into the chimney, which 
is built in the center of the front wall. The recitation rooms are warmed 
by means of apertures at the top and bottom respectively of the partitions 
which separate them from the school-rooms, which being open together, 
secure a rapid equalization of temperature in all the rooms. These aper- 
tures are fitted to be closed, with revolving shutters above, and shutters 
hung on hinges below. 

In the partition wall between the school-rooms, is a clock having two 
faces, and thus indicating the hour to the occupants in each room. 
clock strikes at the end of each half hour. In the ante-rooms, (marked F’, 
F, on the plan Fig. 1) are hooks for caps, overcoats, &c. In each of 
rooms, also, there isa pump and sink, 

In the lower story, there are two primary school-rooms 36} ft. by 24} . 
ft., each otting 60 children. Each child has a chair firmly fixed to the 
floor, but no desk. In the rear there is an appropriate shelf for books, 
for each pupil, numbered to correspond with the number on the chair. In 
front of the school, there is a blackboard occupying the distance between the 
doors, and a desk, at which the several classes stand in succession, and 
copy appropriate exercises on the slate from the blackboard. 

Por this school-house, with all its completeness of arrangements and 


regulations, the city of Salem is indebted mainly to the indefatigable exer- 

tions of the late Mayor, the Hon. Stephen C. Phillips. During the three 

years of his administration, every sc rm agate cgias or rebuilt, 
D 


and all the schools brought under an admirable system. leaving his of- 
fice, in 1842, he gave to the city for 
school purposes, his salary for 
three years, amounting to $2,400, 
which has been applied to repair- 
ing and refurnishing the High 
School building, which is now a 
monument of his-taste-and mu- 
nificence. 
The High School, and one of 
new primary schools, are fur- 
nished with “ Kimball’s Improved . 
School Chair,” which for strength, == 
' comfort, and style of finish, is su- — : 
High School Chair, Perior to any other now before the Primary School Char. 
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Descaiption or Latin and Encuisa Hien Scuoous, Satem. 


The interior of this building is fitted up in a style of ornamental and useful 
el which has no parralle) in this country. 
‘he Latin School is believed to be the first Free Scnoot established in the 
United States, and probably in the world, where every person within certain 
ical limits, and pow | certain regaisites of study, has an equal 
t 


ge 
a ed admission, free of cage i founded in eo he ; ~ ary 
wi interruption, giving a thorough preparation to students for college, to 
= day. The En ish High School was established in 1827. : 
walls 'of the Latin Grammar School are enriched and adorned with 
inscriptions:in the Greek and Latin language and character. These are not 
merely apot of wisdom, but mementoes of duty; they are fitted to 
inspire the pupils with noble sentiments, and are the appropriate “‘ Genius of 


’ the Place.” 


The interior of the English High School is adorned in a manner no less 


appropriate and useful. 


n the center of the ceiling is the circle of the zodiac, 29 feet in diameter. 
The ventilator, 3} feet in diameter, represents the sun, the spots being desig- 
nated upon the nucleus in conformity to the latest telescopic observation. 
The divergence of the solar rays is also fully exhibited. The earth is re- 
presented in four different positions, indicating the four seasons. The moon 
also is described in its orbit, and its position so varied as to exhibit its four 
— changes. The globular figure of the earth is os shown, and 
ines are inscribed upon it representing the equator, tropics, polar circles. 
The hour lines are > tee marked and numbered. The border of the circle re- 

upon its outer edge the signs of the zodiac, with their names, and 


presents 
~ within, the names of the months. The signs are divided into degrees, and 


Pebees y 


z 


the months into days, both of which are numbered. The thirty-two points of 
the compass are marked upon the inner edge, the true north and magnetic 
north both correctly indicated,—the variation of the needle having been as- 
certained by a recent series of observations. 

The circle of the zodiac, as thus described, being enclosed within a square 
panel, the exterior spaces in the four angles are filled up as follows: 

The western angle exhibits the planet Saturn, with his rings and belts, as 
seen through a telescope, and his true size in proportion to the sun, supposing 
the circle of the zodiac to represent the size of the sun. The eastern angle 
exhibits Jupiter, with his belts, of a size similarly proportionate. The other 
primary planets and the moon are described according to their relative sizes, 
in the southern angle. In the northern angle is a succession of figures, de- 
sigued to represent the varying apparent size of the sun, as seen from the 
different planets. © In the ceiling there are also two oblong panels, one towards 
the western, the other towards the eastern extremity. he western panel 
contains a which illustrates, by their relative position, the distance 
of the sev anets, primary and secondary, from the sun, which is placed 
at one'end of panel. ‘The several planets are designated by their signs, 
and the figures, opposite to each, show how many millions of miles it 
is distant. from sun. . The satellites of the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Herschel, are deseribed as revolving in their orbits around their respective 
primaries. The eastern panel contains a diagram, which illustrates the theo- 
ry of the solar and lunar eclipses. The moon is represented in different 
parts of the earth’s shadow, and also directly between the earth and the sun. 

Upon the four sides of the room, in the space above the windows and 
doors, eight panels are described, containing as many diagrams, which illus- 


. trate successively the following subjects :— 


1, The different of the moon. 2. The apparent, direct, and retro 
grade motions of Mercury and Venus. 3. The moon’s x. 4. The 
commencement, progress, and termination of a solar eclipse. 5. The di- 
minntion of the intensity of light, and the force of attraction in proportion to 
the increase of the squares of distance. 6. The transit of Venus over the 
eun’s disc, 7. The refraction of the light by the atmosphere, caus- 


rays of 
ing the sun or other celestial bodies, to appear above the horizon when actu- 
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ally below it. 8. The theory of the tides, giving distinct views of the full 
and neap tide, as caused by the change of position and the relative attraction 
of the sun and moon. 

The two small panels over the entrance doors represent, respectively, the 
remarkable comets of 1680 and 1811, and the theory of cometary motion as 
described in the plates attached to Blunt’s “ Beauty of the Heavens.” 

The diagram in the large panel upon the north side of the recitation plat- 
form represents the relative height of the principal mountains and the rela- 
tive length of the principal rivers on the globe. The mountains and rivers 
are all numbered, and scales of distance are attached, by which the heights 
and lengths can be readily ascertained. The relative elevation of particular 
—— i and other ~~ eens hag eet Per al snow, of 
various kinds of vegetation, &c., are distinctly exhibited. is diagram is a 
copy of that contained in Tanner’s Atlas. : 

he diagram in the corresponding panel on the south side of the recitation 
platform represents a geological section, the various strata being systematic- 
—_ and explained by an index. 

he space between the windows upon the north and south sides of the 
room are occupied by inscriptions in which the diameter, hourly motion, side- 
real period, and diurnal rotation of the several primary planets and the earth’s 
moon, are agg | stated, according tc calculations furnished for the pur- 
pose by Professor Peirce, of Cambridge. The hourly motion and sidereal 
period of the four asteroids are also stated in corresponding inscriptions upon 
the western side. The diameter and rotation of the sun are inscribed upon 
the edge of the circular recess beneath the ventilator. 

Over the frontispiece, which surmounts the recess upon the teacher's ros- 
trum, is a beautifully executed scroll bearing the inscription, 


“Orper 1s Heaven’s first Law.” 


This motto may be regarded as equally appropriate, whether viewed as ex- 
planatory of the celestial phenomena which are figured upon the walls, or as 
cupgesting the principle which should guide the operations of the school. 

he clock is pl within the recess, upon the wall of which the course of 
studies prescribed for the school, and arranged into two divisions, is con- 
pt oct inscribed. 








Many of the charity schools of Holland contain paintings of no incon- 
siderable excellence and value. In Germany, where every thing, (excepti 
war and military affairs,) is conducted on an inexpensive scale, the walls o 
the school-rooms were often adorned with cheap engravings and li phs, 
of distinguished men, of birds, beasts, and fishes ;—and, in many of them, a 
cabinet of natural history had been commenced. And throughout all Prus- 
sia and Saxony, a most delightfal impression was left upon my mind by the 
character of the persons whose portraits were thus displayed. Almost with- 
out exception, they were likenesses of good men rather than of great ones,— 
frequently of distinguished educationists and benefactors of the young, 
whose countenances were radiant with the light of benevolence, and the 
very sight of which was a moral lesson to the susceptible hearts of children. 

In the new building for the “ poor school” at Leipsic, there is a large hall 
in which the children all assemble in the morning for devotional purposes. 
Over the teacher’s desk, or pulpit, is a painting of Christ in the act of blessing 
little children. ‘The design is appropriate and beautiful. Several most for- 
lorn-looking, half-naked children stand before him.- He stretches out his 
arms over them, and blesses them. The mother stands by with an expres- 
sion of rejoicing, such as only a mother can feel. The little children look 
fovea up into the face of the Saviour. Others stand around, awaiting his 
benediction. In the back-ground are aged men, who gaze upon the spectacle 
with mingled love for the children and reverence for their benefactor. 
Hovering above is a group of angels, hallowing the scene with their pres- 
ence.— Mann’s Seventh Annual Report. 
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XL. NEW YORK SOCIETY OF TEACHERS. 





Tue Society or TEACHERS OF THE CiTy oF NEw YORK FOR BENEVOLENT 
AND LITERARY PurRPOSES was formed prior to the fourth of April, 1811, on which 
day it was clothed with corporate powers by the Legislature of the State, and 
recognized as having the following officers, viz. : 

AnDrREw Surn, President. 

GeorcE Ironsipe, Vice-President. 

Epwarp SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 

Witiiam Gray, Secrelary. 

WitiaM Payne, ALBert Proxer, and Isaac Grimsnaw, Assistanis, 


An Act to Incorporate the Society of Teachers of the City of New York 
for Benevolent and Literary Purposes. Passed April 4, 1811. 


Whereas a number of the teachers of the city and county of New York have 
formed themselves into a Society or Association for the relief and benefit of de- 
cayed teachers and their families, the widows and children of deceased teachers, 
and for the discussion of literary subjects and the promotion of science among 
the members of the Society, under the name and title of “The Society of Teach- 
ers of the City of New York for Benevolent and Literary Purposes ;" and the 
said Society have, by their petition presented to the Legislature, prayed to be 
incorporated ; and whereas the views of the said petitioners appear to be laudable 
and worthy of legislative patronage and assistance ; therefore, 

1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of New York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, That such persons as now are, or hereafter may, become members 
of the aforesaid Society or Association, shall be, and hereby are ordained, con- 
stituted, and appointed a body corporate and politic, in fact and in name, by the 
name and style of “‘ The Society of Teachers of the City of New York, for Be- 
nevolent and Literary Purposes ;” and that by that name, they and their suc- 
cessors shall and may have succession, and shall be in law capable of sueing and 
being sued, pleading and heing impleaded, defending and being defended in all 
courts and places whatsoever, in all manner of action and actions, suits, matters, 
complaints, and causes whatsoever ; and that they and their successors may 
have and use a common seal, and may change and alter the same at their 
pleasure ; and that they and their successors, by the name ard style of “ The 
Society of Teachers of the City of New York for Benevolent and Literary Pur- 
poses,” shall be capable in law of purchasing, holding, and conveying any real 
or personal estate for the use of the said incorporation, Provided, that the value 
of such real and personal estate shall not exceed at any time the sum of two 
thousand dollars per annum. 

2. And be it further enacted, That for the better carrying into effect the ob- 

” jects of the said corporation, there shall be a standing committee consisting of 
seven members, whereof the President, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretary 
of the Society shall always be a part, who shall hold their offices for one year, 
or until others shall be elected in their room; and such elections shall be held 

- at such times and places as the said corporation shall, by by-laws, from time 
to time appoint and direct, and that all the aforesaid officers shall be elected by 
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ballot, by a majority of the members present at such election; and that in case 
any vacancy or vacancies shall happen in any of the said offices by death, re- 
signation, or otherwise, such vacancy or vacancies shall and may be filled up 
for the remainder of the year in which they shall respectively happen, by a 
special election for that purpose, to be held in the same manner as the said an- 
nual elections, at such times and places as shall be appointed by the by-laws of 
the said corporation. 

3. And be it further enacted, That Andrew Smith shall be the first presi- 
dent, George Ironside the first vice-president, Edward Shepherd the first treas- 
urer, William Gray the first secretary, William Payne, Albert Picket, and Isaac 
Grimshaw the first assistants, forming the first standing committee, to hold their 
offices respectively for one year, or until others shall be duly elected in. their 


room. 

4. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation, or their successors, 
shall have power from time to time to make and establish by-laws, and to alter 
and amend the same as they from time to time shall judge proper, for appointing 
the times and places of electing officers, for the admission of new members of 
the said corporation, and the- terms, conditions, and manner of such admission, 
and the amount of the sums which each member shall contribute to the funds 
of the corporation, and the time and manner of paying the same; and also for 
the management, disposition, and application of the property, estate, effects, and 
funds of the said corporation, for the purpose of carrying into effect the objects 
thereof, and for fixing the times and places of the meetings of the said corpora- 
tion for the discussion of literary subjects and other purposes, for determining 
the nature of, and making by-laws for their library, for the manner of conduct- 
ing the proceedings of their meetings, and touching the duties and conduct of 
the officers of the corporation, and for imposing penalties for breaking or violat- 
ing any of the by-laws, and also such other matters as appertain to the business, 
end, and purposes for which the said corporation is by this act constituted, and 
for no other purposes whatsoever, Provided always, That such by-laws, and the 

ities imposed for violating them, be not repugnant to the constitution and 
ws of the United States or of this State. 

5. And be it further enacted, That when any member of the said corporation 
shall violate and break any of the by-laws so made as aforesaid, or shall become 
liable to any penalty imposed by any of the said by-iaws, and shall neglect or 
refuse to pay the same, it shall and may be lawful in every such case for the 
said corporation to expel such member from the said corporation, Provided al- 
ways, That no member shall be expelled otherwise than by the votes of at least 
three-fourths of all the members present at one of the stated meetings of the 
said corporation. 

6. And be it further enacted, That every member expelled from the said 
corporation in the manner prescribed in the preceding section, shall thereafter 
be prevented from having or receiving any benefit, emolument, or advantage 
whatsoever from the funds, property, or estate of the said corporation ; and that 
all payments and advances made by such member to the funds of the said cor- 
poration shall be forfeited to the same. 

1. And be it further enacted, That this act shall be and remain in full 
force and virtue for the term of fifteen years, and no longer: Provided neverthe- 
less, That in case the aforesaid society shall at any time divert from or 
appropriate their or any part of their funds to any purpose or purposes what- 
soever other than those intended and contemplated by this act, and shall 
thereof be convicted by due course of law, that thenceforth the said corporation 
shall cease, and the estate, real and personal, whereof it may then be seized and 
possessed, shall vest in the people of this State. And provided further, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent the. Legislature, at any 
time in their discretion, within the period aforesaid, from altering or yepeal- 
ing this act. : 

8. And be it further enacted, That this act is hereby declared to be a 
public act, and that the same be construed in all courts and places favorably 
and benignly for every beneficial purpose therein contained. 

This constitution seemed to have expired by nonuser, and was revived by 
act of the Legislature in 1818. 
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According to the Academician for October, 1818, at the annual election for 
officers, the following gentlemen were chosen for the year 1818: 


President, ALBERT Picket; Vice-President, Jaren Siocum; Treasurer, Wit- 
LAM Forrest; Secretary, Ricoarp Wiceins; Standing Committee, Joun W. 
Picket, J. Hoxie; Corresponding Secretaries, Joun W. Picket, Aaron M. 
MERCHANT. 


The President, Albert Picket, and T. T. Payne were appointed a committee 
to draw up a report for publication, detailing the objects of the Teachers’ Society. 
This committee prepared a report, which was published in the Academician for 
October, 1818, and from which we make a few extracts, as throwing light on 
the condition and aims of the profession at that date: 


The improvements in instruction which every day presents, have created a 
_ necessity for an association of professional men, by whom these improvements 
may be tested, embodied, and carried out into their practical applications. The 
perpetual progress of science, also, by adding to the objects of elementary in- 
struction, requires a corresponding simplicity in the methods of communicatin, 
it, and calls for a combination of all the knowledge, ingenuity, and efforts 
those who have made the business of education the occupation of their lives. 


The aids that may be afforded in this pursuit to native invention and experi- 
ence, are great and of easy acquisition: they are either such as develop princi- 
ples in a simple and unbroken order, and accompany them with lucid demon- 
stration, or such as follow out these principles to practical and useful results, 
and apply to them those mechanical facilities which fit them for the business of 
a school. 

In making this allusion to the formation of a system, your Committee would 
not be understood to mean, that the members of the Society are to render them- 
selves responsible to the pursuit of a concerted plan, and to receive the shackles 
of a method from the opinion of the majority. Nothing can be wider from the 
aim of an association which looks forward to the character to which we hope 
to entitle ourselves. 

In the latter of these advantages the English excel; in the former, the sys- 
tems of the French and the Germans are unquestionably superior. One of the 
earliest attempts, then, of this association, will be to embody into a system the 
excellencies of each, and to add to them whatever the intelligence and the ob- 
servation of the American instructors may furnish. 

The objects will simply be, by the aid of foreign correspondence, and com- 
munications with our sister states, to collect into a focus whatever information 
can be procured, and whatever improvements have been proposed on profes- 
sional subjects; to offer them to the minds of the individual members of the 
Society ; and after having passed through the prisms of their particular judg- 
ments, to let them be divided and appropriated as circumstances and disposition 
may determine. As the intolerence of sect has been the foe of religion, so the 
bigotry of system would prove the bane of education. 

An object of primary importance in our plan will be to promote the suecess 
and diminish the fatigues of instruction by encouraging as far as possible a 
division of labor in our profession. An attempt will be made to give some 
gradation to our schools, with respect to the subjects of education they may 
embrace. In many of our institutions this has been partially accomplished by 
dividing the duties among associated instructors. This division has, as we believe, 
been attended with beneficial results wherever it has been attempted; and, 
indeed, the objects of elementary instruction multiply so fast upon our hands, 
that an expedient of this kind becomes not only useful, but essential; and it 
does not terminate in the comfort of the instructor, but produces incalculable 
benefits to society at large. 

But the distribution of duties in the interior of schools is not all that we hope 
to effect. To create a succession of separate schools is an object of no less im- 
portance. The establishment of a high school, which should receive, after a 
preparatory examination, such of the pupils of our elementary schools as might 
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be intended for a collegiate course, will claim the serious attention of our society. 
The want of an intermediate institution of this nature has been experienced and 
confessed, and even attempted to be remedied by some of the strongest influence 
and highest talents of the community in which we live; but whether the cir- 
cumstances under which this attempt was made were unpropitious, or the systems 
of elementary education were not sufficiently matured for it, or from any other 
causes for which we can not account, it did not meet with thé success which it 
merited. The importance of such an institution, however, is unquestionable ; 
the necessity of it is still felt; the aspect of things seems favorable to its com- 
mencement. 

The Committee, after referring with strong expressions of anticipated success 
to the High School, which Dr. Griscom, “a professional gentleman of acknowl- 
edged competency and high reputation, who had retired from a life of successful 
instruction,” was about to inaugurate after the plan of the High School at 
Edinburgh, set forth the benevolent purposes of the society : . 


Instances of men who have passed the best part of their lives in the business 
of instruction, who have worn out their whole strength in the labor which it 
imposes, and who have been left to drag out their old age in indigence are not 
rare among us. It is related of Anaxagoras, after he had devoted his existence 
to the discovery and dissemination of truth, and had numbered among his pupils 
-the most distinguished men of the day, among whom was the powerful Pericles, 
that he was left to terminate his life by literal starvation. Pericles, feeling at 
that time the necessity of his counsels, was induced to inquire for him, and dis- 
covered him in the most emaciated and desolate condition. He conjured him to 
live, if not for his own sake, at least because he and his country had need of 
him. The strength of the old man just enabled him to admonish his pupil, that 
it was the duty of “ those who needed a lamp, to take care that it should never 
be destitute of oil.” Pericles is not singular in his liability to the charge of such 
ingratitude, nor ig his the only age in which the lamps of science have expired 
for want of the means of nourishing their flame. 


The last great purpose of the Teachers’ Society is to vindicate for the occupa- 
tion of its members “ the name and character of a liberal profession.” 


It can not have escaped the notice of any observer of life—it certainly has not es- 
caped the experience of any professional instructor, that the consideration in which 
his labors are generally held is far below their intrinsic dignity and the station 
they have a right to claim from their usefulness to society. This may result 
from many causes, which they can not, and from some which they can, remove. 
We have reason to hope much from the integrity and unanimity of efforts which 
this association is calcylated to effect; from the improvement of character that 
the professional intelligence, which it is intended to disseminate, must produce ; 
from the increased attention that prevails in our community on the subject of 
elementary education ; and from the liberal and hearty acquiescence in our views 
which has been already shown by individuals eminent for their public spirit, as 
well as for their stations in society. These, as your committee would represent, 
are grounds enough for a rational expectation that the time is not far distant 
when the instructors of youth shall be welcomed as brethren by the members 
of the liberal professions. And why should they not? Setting aside all the 
examples that antiquity and the history of European literature supply, we find, 
even in our own country, that many of the very men who have occupied tae 
teacher's desk, have been and are the oracles of our laws, the sages of our sen- 
ate, and the leaders of our armies. There is nothing, then, in the nature of the 
duties of an instructor which can disqualify him for occupying an equal rank 
with men of the other liberal professions. 

There are many other purposes of minor importance which time will develop, 
and which your committee do not consider to be the province of a preliminary 
report to embrace: They therefore, leave the subject in the hands of the society, 
confident that a zealous codperation of its members in their common cause, will 
produce the most valuable results to themselves as individuals, and to the mem- 
bers of the community in which their duties are to be performed. 
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WILLIAM H. WELLS. 


W. H. WE Ls retired from the office of Superintendent of Public Schools of 
Chicago, and, avowedly, from all direct participation in school matters, on the 
6th of July, 1864. The occasion was signalized by a gathering of the school 
officers and teachers of Chicago, which is thus described by the Chicago Tribune : 


The exercises of the High School were closed at noon to admit the assem- 
blage of the teachers in the High School building in the afternoon to listen to an 
address by the retiring Superintendent—W. H. Wells—whose resignation, re- 
cently tendered, was very unwillingly accepted by the Board. The teachers 
were anxious to have an opportunity of hearing his parting words of cheer and 
counsel, and of testifying, in something stronger than words, their high appre- 
ciation of his worth. The large room was filled. There were present the 
members of the present Board of Education, several gentlemen formerly mem- 
bers, and many others who have been prominent in the education of the rising 
generation in this and other cities. Nearly all the teachers in the public schools 
in the city were present. The occasion was one of deep interest. 


The chair was taken by Levi B. Taft, the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion; he spoke as follows: 


The Board of Education have called this meeting at the request of a large 
number of teachers, in order to give an opportunity to exchange final greetings 
with Mr. Wells, and to listen to some parting words from him, before his re- 
tirement from the office of Superintendent of our schools. I can assure you 
that the Board have never done an act with so much pain.and reluctance as the 
acceptance of Mr. Wells’ resignation. Every effort possible was made in order 
to induce Mr. Wells to withdraw his resignation, but his failing health compel- 
led him to decline complying with our request. The most cordial relations have 
ever existed between Mr. Wells and the Board. The utmost harmony prevailed 
in all our actions. Mr. Wells devoted eight years of the best part of his life to 
the building up of our schools. His whole soul has been in this work. He has 
been untiring in his labors, and devoted all his time and energies to the schools. 
He has had the kind codperation of our teachers in all his arduous efforts. Our 
schools are largely indebted to him for the high standard of excellence to 
which they have now attained. Mr. Wells will carry with him to his new vo- 
cation our best and kindest wishes for his success and happiness. 


Mr. Wells, the Superintendent, then rose and addressed the assembly, as 
follows: 

Gentlemen of the Board of Education, and fellow teachers : 

If we were permitted to live only in the present we should lose half the en- 
joyment of living. In early years we live largely in the future; later in life 
we live more in the past. There are also special occasions when memories 
of the past come rushing thick upon us, and the leading events of many 
years pass vividly before the mind in the space of a single hour. I am sur I 
shall be pardoned if I say that I am in a retrospective mood to-day, and my 
thoughts turn irresistibly to the past. I remember, away back in the reign of 
Andrew Jackson, when most of those before me were not, and when Chicago 
was in pinafores, a tall youth of less than twenty winters, in the land of steady 
habits, in search of a district school. And when he had actually engaged to 
teach a winter school at ten dollars a month and “ board around,” and began to 
feel that he was crossing the line between boyhood and manhood, I well remem- 
ber such heart-throbbings as were unknown to earlier or later years. 
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I remember also, with almost painful vividness, that opening morning when 

this young aspirant for didactic honors walked into an almost empty school- 
house, leaving his future pupils on both sides of the road—in the fields and on 
the trees, anywhere and everywhere, apparently unconscious that so important 
a personage had come among them. And I am in no danger of forgetting the 
difficulty with which the floor of the room and those long sloping desks were 
freed from nuts and nut shells, and other contraband articles, and the scattered 
children persuaded to leave their various pursuits and acknowledge allegiance 
to the newly inaugurated administration. 
" I remember those weeks of struggle between inexperience, and anxiety, and 
determination, and hope, strangely commingling on the one hand, and igno- 
rance, and boy nature, and girl nature on the other. I remember how this 
young pedagogue, who had just begun to call himself a man, as soon as his 
school had left for the day, and the doors were finally closed, night after night 
forgot all his manhood, and sat and wept, until an almost msupportable bur- 
den of chagrin and mortification and discouragement had found relief. I re- 
member how the button-holes of his coat which at the beginning of the school 
would barely reach the buttons, at the close of it would reach far beyond. 

All these things, and volumes besides, of which these are but the index, I 
well remember, though most that has transpired since is lost in forgetfulness. 
Such was the beginning of an educational life which this week brings to a close. 

Among the leading educators of the period to which I am carried by these 
reminiscences, were James G. Carter, George B. Emerson, S. R. Hall, Wm. C. 
Woodbridge, and Miss Z. P. Grant, of Massachusetts; T. H. Gallaudet, of Con- 
necticut ; Mrs. Emma Willard, of New York; William Russell, of Pennsylva- 
nia; and Albert, and John W. Picket, of Ohio. Horace Mann and Henry Bar- 
nard were then entirely unknown in the educational world, and the President 
of our honorable Board of Education was then a school boy—at the head of 
his class, no doubt, but only a school boy. 

The American Institute of Instruction, now the grand patriarch of all the 
educational associations of the country, was then one year old, and the Teach- 
ers’ Seminary at Andover, under the care of S. R. Hall, had attained the 
same age. The educational literature which then formed a complete Teachers’ 
Library consisted of Hall's Lectures on School Keeping, a single volume of 
Lectures before the American Institute of Instruction, four volumes of the 
American Journal of Education, edited by William Russell, and a single volume 
of the Annals of Education, edited by W. C. Woodbridge, together with two or 
three reprints of foreign works To-day the teacher has his choice from a library 
of more than a thousand volumes. 

I could not then have taught a public school in Chicago, for there was none. 
But Chicago had then, though unappreciated, a pecuniary foundation for the 
grandest system of city schools in the world. The section set upart for the 
support of schools was in the heart of the city, bounded by Madison street on 
the north, Twelfth street on the south, State street on the east, and Halsted on 
the west. In October, 1833, all but four of the one hundred and forty-two 
blocks of this section were sold at auction for $38,865, on a credit of one, two, 
and three years. The remaining four blocks are now valued at $600,000. The 
value of that portion which was sold is now estimated at about $10,000,000. 

The first public school in Chicago was taught in 1834, thirty years ago, in the 
First Presbyterian Church, on the west side of Clark street, between Lake and 
Randolph. The teacher was Miss Eliza Chappel, now the wife of Rev. Jere- 
miah Porter, who is well known in this city. 

In 1839, a special act was passed by the Legislature in relation to the com- 
mon schools of Chicago, which laid the foundation of the present school 
system. 

The first Board of School Inspectors under the new organization was com- 
| of William Jones, J. Y. Scammon, I. N. Arnold, N. H. Bolles, John Gray, 

. H Scott, and Hiram Huguenin. The first meeting of this Board was held 
in November, 1840, and William Jones was elected Chairman. It is at this 
date that the written records of the public schools commence. 

In 1844, the first public school-house was erected, on Madison street, between 
State and Dearborn. It was regarded by many as altogether too large and ex- 
pensive, and the Mayor elected the following year, recommended in his inaugu- 
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ral address, that the Council should either sell the house or convert it into an 
Insane Asylum. This is the building now occupied by the Dearborn school. 

In 1854, the office of Superintendent of Public Schools was created, and Mr. 
John C. Dore assumed the duties of the office. The improvements introduced 
by Mr. Dore were thorough and extensive, and. their salutary influence will 
long be felt in the schools. 

When I entered upon the duties of my present position, on the Ist of June, 
1856, the number of teachers employed in the public schools was 47. At the 
present time the number is 223, an increase of more than 400 per cent. In 
June, 1856, the number of pupils belonging to all the schools was 2,785. In 
June, of the present year the number was 12,653, being an increase of over 
350 per cent. 

The Chicago High School was organized soon after I came to the city, and 
its history to the present time has been a record of continued success. Freed 
from the trammels of prejudice that exists in many older cities, it was organ- 
ized as a school for both sexes, and time has fully demonstrated that for 
Chicago, at least, this o ization is wisest and best. 

The marked success of the Normal Department is deserving of special men- 
tion, and I can not too strongly commend this branch of our system, to the 
fostering care of the Board of Education and the Principal of the High School. 
The training received in this department is peculiarly adapted to the wants of 
our own schools, and most of the graduates are now numbered among the best 
teachers of the city. 

There is another department of our system to which I turn with iar 
pleasure. The largest portion of my time has been given to the Pri 
Schools. The improvements in primary instruction that have been made in 
this country during the last eight years have been greater than during the pre- 
vious fifty years, and I trust we have not been behind our contemporaries in 
this respect. 

In looking at the different branches of our system, the High School, the 
Grammar Schools, and the Primary Schools, I do not know which should now 
be regarded as the most successful. All the parts are working harmoniously 
together, and mutually aiding each other. There are many things yet to be 
done; many improvements yet tobe made. If I had remained in the schools an- 
other year, there are two objects on which my heart was specially set, as ends 
for which I should labor with all the energy that I could bring to bear upon 
them. The first of these objects relates to the discipline of the schools. I be- 
lieve our schools are as well disciplined as those of any other city. The disci- 
pline is as mild, as kindly, as effective. But I believe the element of sel/-dis- 
cipline in our own schools, and in all schools, may yet be multiplied four-fold, 
and I more than believe that this increase of self-discipline on the part of the 
pupils will form an element of untold power in forming <he habits and charac- 
ter of those who are soon to control the destinies of the country. The teacher 
who has the power of cultivating in his pupils the habit of self-discipline ig 
worth two salaries to any schogl board; and no one can estimate the different 
effect upon the character of the child, between growing up with the habit of 
self-control, and growing up with the habit of depending upon the pressure of 
outward restraint for the daily regulation of his conduct. The teacher who 
does not now possess this power can in a greater or less degree cultivate it. 
Fellow-teachers, if there is any one sentiment which I would like to impress 
upon your minds more strongly than any other, as I take my leave of you and 
of the schools, it is this: that all school discipline which does not have for its 
ultimate object, self-discipline on the part of the pupils, is a failure. _ The sec- 
ond object to which I refer, relates to the use of our mother tongue. Great im- 
provements have already been made in our own schools, and in other schools, 
in the stady of English Grammar; but I have no hesitation in saying that 
greater improvements are yet to be made in this branch of instruction than in 
any other. nglish Grammar professes to teach the art of speaking and wri- 
ting the Knglish language correctly; and yet it is manifest to every observer 
that English Grammar as it is now generally taught, does not impart to the 
pupils, one twentieth part of the power which they actually acquired in the use 
of the English language. The time will never come when parsing and analysis 
will be dispensed with, but. the time will surely come when instruction in the 
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art of speaking will consist main'y in lessons which embrace actual speaking ; 
in_ exercises designed to cultivate the art of conversation, of narration, and 
other forms of speech, by constant and careful practice in the use of these 
forms; when parsing and analysis will find their appropriate place as collateral 
aids in connection with the daily living exercises in the use of the English 
tongue, I have not time here to follow this subject out into details, but I have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the members of the Board, and the teachers 
who have given special thought to the matter, agree with me in the views 
which I have advanced, and I believe that the improvements in this direction 
which have already been commenced will be continued and increased, till one 
half of the time which is now consumed in the study of English Grammar will 
furnish twice the fruit which we now reap. 

No portion of my life has been happier than that which I have spent in the 
schools of Chicago. I do not remember an instance in which I have recom- 
mended a measure for the improvement of the schools that has not received the 
fall and ready support of the Board of Education, and the hearty codperation 
of the teachers. hen I desired to elaborate a graded course of study for the 
schools, the teachers with one accord gave me their aid in its preparation; the 
Board of Education adopted it without a discussion; and again the teachers, 
with labors materially increased, gave their hearty codperation in making it a 
success. The cordiality with which my visits to the schools have ever been 
welcomed, will find an abiding place among the sweetest memories of my life. 
A thousand tokens of kindness and of confidence have lightened my labors and 
gladdened my heart from the day on which I entered the schools till the pres- 
ent time; and for all of them, I desire to return to the Board of Education, 
and to the teachers, my sincerest thanks. 

I have never known a more competent, and laborious, and successful body 
of teachers than that which I meet to-day, in these intimate and endearing re- 
lations for the last time. I have the satisfaction of knowing that you are also 
appreciated by the Board of Education, and I am confident they will soon afford 
you substantial evidence that they do not intend to leave your services un- 
rewarded. 

The change I am about to make is by far the greatest change of my life. It 
is a deliberate, long considered, and final decision; and I can not but recognize 
the hand of Providence in presenting so favorable an opening, just at the time 
it was no longer safe for me to continue the labors and cares of my present 
office. With the urgent demands of health that I should leave these duties, 
and an attractive field of labor inviting in another direction, I could not hesitate. 

If my purpose had been only half formed, the kind offer of a six months’ 
vacation, with a continuance of salary, might have inclined me to resume these 

leasing labors. I may also mention here that I have an old school-mate and 

iend in Boston, who long years ago kindly commended me for choosing the 
educational field, but himself persistently turned to commercial pursuits. As 
time passed on, I still continued to receive his commendation and encourage- 
ment, but he has always managed somehow to live in a large house, while I 
lived in a small one. Again, we both felt a strong desire to visit the old world. 
He had the means of gratifying his desire, and spent a year amid the classic 
and hallowed associations of Greece, and Rome, and Egypt, and the Holy 
Land, while I was compelled to remain at home. And now, singularly enough, 
just at the time when I have this generous offer of six months’ rest, my good 
friend Hardy, of Boston, sends me an invitation to take a free passage to the 
Mediterranean in one of his ships. The offer is a tempting one; the two to- 
her are very tempting. But I can not be mistaken in respect to the path of 


uty. 
My educational life has already covered a period nearly equal to the average 
life of man, and I must now lay it down, and turn to pursuits widely different, 
but I trust not wholly uncongenial. And now, honored gentlemen of the 
Board of Education, and dear fellow-teachers, as co-laborers we part. May 
every blessing attend you in your continued efforts to elevate and improve the 
public schools, and a generation of children be made wiser and better by your 
self-sacrificing labors. 
“ Farewell! a word that mast be and hath been, 
A sound that makes us linger—yet farewell !’’ 
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The meeting of the Board was now dissolved, and Mr. Taft left the Chair, 
which was taken by J. J. Noble, Principal of the Haven School. <A meeting 
of the teachers was organized, and Mr. S. H. White, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, submitted the following, signed by 8. H. White, J. R. 
Dewey, Jennie E. McLaren, M. Louise Wilson, and Mary Noble. They were 
unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, Mr. William H. Wells, Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
this city, has resigned the position which he has so long ly fill 

Therefore, Resolved, That we, the teachers in said schools, rare regret such 
action on his part, especially as it was made necessary by a proper regard to 

his health, now pap tls a by close application to his arduous duties. 

Resolved, That in his elguation the Public Schools of this city have lost the 
services of one to whose untiring labors in promoting their interests they are 
largely indebted for their past successes and present prosperous condition; and 
that the cause of popular education has lost one of its ablest and most success- 
ful laborers in the promotion of its interests. 

Resolved, That his uniform kindness and encouragement have contributed 
very greatly to the pleasure, as well as the success of the teachers in the Pub- 
lie Schools; that his many very excellent qualities of mind and heart have won 
for him an affectionate regard, and that his devotion and zeal in the duties of 
his office furnish an example worthy of imitation by all. 

Resolved, That our kind remembrances and best wishes attend Mr. Wells in 
his new vocation. 


Mr. George Howland, Principal of the High School, then rose and advanced 
in front of Mr. Wells. He bore in his hand a magnificent gold watch—valued 
at $400—finished in the highest style of art. Mr. Howland addressed the re- 
tiring Superintendent as follows: 


Mr. Superintendent :—The resolutions that have just been read and adopted 
seem to require one thing more, and the pleasing duty has been assigned to me, 
in behalf of the teachers of Chicago, of presenting to you, sir, a visible token 
of the esteem and kind regard which they express. 

In withdrawing from the position which you have so long honored, you are 
happy in leaving behind you, in the prosperous condition of the schools of our 
city, a living witness of the faithfulness and success of your labors, and we 
wish you to take with you to your new vocation, something to remind you of 
the appreciation with which you have been received by us, who have aided you 
in giving them efficiency. By your enlightened and comprehensive views, you, 
sir, have won golden opinions from all true friends of popular education, and it 
seems but fitting that these opinions should be reflected in our gift. The wel- 
fare of our schools has long lain near your heart, and there, too, we wish the 
remembrance of us to be borne, We have had our times subjected to your 
control, and been under your careful care and supervision, and with a feeling of 
sweet revenge, perhaps, we have desired to have the tables turned, and see 
how you would like to have your time directed by us, and with what spirit you 
would bear our watch ; and be assured, sir, that as often as it shall tell you of 
us, it will tell also of many a heart among the donors which will ever beat no 
less true than itself with respect and esteem for you. 


The recipient made the following reply in acknowledgement of the literary 
and horological testimonials presented : 


Emotion does not always find relief in utterance. I have no language to 
express the gratitude I ftel for these kind expressions of confidence and es- 
teem, and for this munificent token of sympathy and affection. I have not 
been in constant communion with you during the last eight years, without 
making this parting hour one of intense feeling—the strongest of which my 
nature is capable. - 

There are times when I love to wander back to childhood’s hours, and live 
over again those early days, when the trials and disappointments of life had 
not taught me the lessons of sadness which I have since learned. There are 
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times when, starting from those bright and halcyon days, I love to roam along 
the pathway of life, culling only the choicest fruits and flowers, and bindin 
them in one rich garland of delighted existence. If my life is spared, ey 
oo in years to come to enjoy a retrospective view of all that is bright 
and attractive in the past, then will this faithful monitor, while it measures the 
moments as they glide swiftly by, tell also of the many happy hours we 
have spent together; and then will the sweet savor of these pleasant memories 
shed its choicest perfumes all around. , 

For all eer — tions av reer re may you receive a rich reward in 
your own hearts; may your future lives be as peaceful and happy as the 
are useful and honored. = 4 

This terminated the formal exercises; even more affecting scenes followed. 
The members of the Board, teachers, and other friends assembled around Mr. 
Wells and took their leave of him. It was an occasion which will be borne on 
the memories of all present, through many years of future labor. 





SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

The Superintendent of Public Schools in Boston (J. D. Philbrick) in his 
Semi-annual Report for March, 1864, remarks: 

Attendance is one of the prime elements in determining the merit of a school 
or of a system of schools, and is therefore a subject which should ever be kept 

minent in our school reports. The two most important items of information 
nm respect to attendance are, first, the average number of pupils belonging to 
the schools as compared with the whole number of pupils of the legal school 
age; and, secondly, the average daily attendance of pupils as compared with 
the number belonging. 

The per cent. of attendance, as at present reported, is radically defective, and 

calculated to do injustice to the teachers, while it does not afford reliable data 
for drawing conclusions as to the relative merit of the different schools. The 
defect is occasioned by want of uniformity in respect to the practice of discharg- 
ing pupils. No rules on this subject having been prescribed by the Board, each 
teacher is left to his own judgment in regard to it. 

The following rules, drawn up by Mr. Wells, of Chicago, have been approved 
by the most prominent school officers in the country : 

RULES RELATING TO SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP. 

1. Whenever a teacher has satisfactory evidence that a pupil has left school 
without the intention of returning, such pupil’s name shall forthwith be struck 
from the rolls; but any absences recorded against the name of the pupil before 
the teacher receives this notice, shall be allowed to remain, and in making up 
the attendance averages, such absences shall be regarded the same as any other 
absences. 

2. When a pupil is susPENDED from school by any of the rules of the 
School Board, whether for absence or for any other cause, his name shall be 
stricken from the rolls. 

3. When a pupil is absent from school more than five consecutive school 
days, for sickness or for any other cause, his name shall be stricken from the 
roll at the end of the five days, and the absences shall in all cases be recorded 
while the name remains on the roll; but this rule shall not operate to prevent 
the suspension of a pupil under Rule 2, for a less number of absences, in which 
ease his name will of course be stricken from the roll. 

4. For the purposes contemplated in the foregoing Rules, any pupil shall 
be considered absent whose attendance at school shall not continue for at least 
one-half of the regular school session of the half-day. 

5. In noting the absences of pupils, the short vacations of Fall, Winter, 
and Spring shall be disregarded, and pupils who are not present on the first 
half-day of a term after either of these vacations shall be marked as absent, 
the same as if Saturday and Sunday were the only intervening days. 
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